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AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DREAMS FOR ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH! 
By DOROTHY EGGAN 


1 


S DATA accumulate in the fields of personality and culture the necessity for 
examining each in its relations to the other becomes increasingly appar- 
ent. This is particularly true in the study of nonliterate groups where it is 
frequently necessary to modify techniques which are successfully employed in 
similar analyses in our society. One important instrument for investigating 
such interrelations lies in the utilization of dreams and dream sequences. But a 
survey of the rapidly growing body of anthropological literature which attacks 
these problems indicates that the inclusion of systematically collected and 
annotated dream materials is relatively rare.” 

A contributing factor to this situation is the fact that the study of dreams 
has long been associated almost exclusively with Freudian psychology,®? much 
of which has been emotionally, if not intellectually, unacceptable to many 
students influenced by the mores of our society. Conjointly, its terminology 
and seemingly arbitrary use of symbols in dream interpretation‘ often create 


1 A collection of dreams and related personality data among the Hopi Indians in North- 
eastern Arizona was begun by the writer in 1939, in connection with an investigation of social and 
cultural change by F. Eggan. The data now consist of some 600 dreams and a varying amount 
of dreamers’ associations with these, together with information on the “meaning” of dreams and 
symbols from five villages on two mesas. Included also are a number of letters and brief life- 
history summaries. 

Funds for this research were supplied by the Department of Anthropology of the University 
of Chicago, to whom grateful acknowledgment is made. 

Dr. Mischa Titiev has added to the above materials a number of dreams he recorded while 
preparing his monograph, Old Oraibi. In addition, Dr. Leo Simmons, whose Sun Chief: An Au- 
lobiography of a Hopi Indian, is a necessary reference for this paper, has generously placed his 
extensive notes at my disposal. The psychological background of the Hopi is discussed by the 
writer in The General Problem of Hopi Adjustment. 

? Gottschalk, Kluckhohn, and Angell, 1945, p. 106. 

3 See, for example, Lincoln, 1935. 

4 Perhaps the most frequent criticism of Freudian methods of dream interpretation is in con- 
nection with his use of symbols. In fairness to Freud’s contribution to the understanding of psy- 
chological processes through dreams, it should be noted that Freud himself warns workers that 
a symbol may “possess many and varied meanings”; and again, against “overestimating the 
importance of symbols in the interpretation of dreams.” He states that this method must be 
combined with “the associations of the dreamer,” the latter to take precedence. Freud, 1938, pp. 
371; 375. 
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178 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST [51, 1949 
confusion and antagonism. Even assuming its acceptance, however, it is obvi- 
ous that anything approaching a deep psychoanalytic treatment of dreams by 
anthropologists is impeded by limited time in the field, and impossible without 
specialized training. In any case the current interest in the deeper meanings of 
dreams via psychoanalysis has obscured the possibilities of utilizing their mani- 
fest content® for significant observations. The issue for social scientists then is 
whether dream material as a form of personal documentf® can provide useful in- 
formation without considerable additional investment for the student in train- 
ing and field hours. The present paper presents materials relevant to this 
question. 

It is a matter of common agreement among persons engaged in psychologi- 
cal investigation, whether of the Freudian school or another, as well as a matter 
of common experience to those who for any reason have made a definite and 
consistent effort to remember their own dreams, that dreams are neither an 
irrelevant nor an isolated mental activity, but rather a characteristic arrange- 
ment of such activity; and that, as such, they are almost certainly universal. 
In this connection students must recognize a widely noted primitive preoc- 
cupation with dreams, as well as the frequently recorded fact that fantasy has 
for nonliterate peoples varying degrees of reality.” It would seem, therefore, a 
truism to say that any item which appears important to a group investigated 
cannot reasonably be ignored in an examination either of culture or of in- 
dividual behavior. 

Brief comment may consequently be made concerning the nature and sig- 
nificance of dreams among the Hopi Indians, from the collection of which the 
series in this paper is taken. First, a survey*® which attempted to discover 
“universal” dream symbols among the Hopi, indicated that they do not have 
a well-developed, culturally interpreted, body of dream lore which has been 
transmitted from generation to generation. Even where a dream referent 
seems to be invested with an almost universal Hopi definition, an informant 
most frequently explains such an element in his own dreams in terms of per- 
sonal viewpoint and considers the dream “good” or “bad” in accordance with 
his emotional and physical state upon awakening.® 


5 Lincoln, of. cit., pp. x and 19 ff. 

§ Allport, 1942, p. 92. “. . . dream records constitute an entirely practical form of the per- 
sonal document, and probably one of the few avenues to the unconscious regions of personality, 
though the extent to which this latter statement is true is not known.” 

7 Lincoln, op. cit., pp. 92; 100. The present writer doubts the “equal” valuation of fantasy and 
reality among the Hopi; on the other hand it is seldom dismissed as meaningless. 

8 In this survey were included dream elements mentioned at random in the literature on the 
Hopi; all “meanings” which were casually mentioned by Hopi; a sampling of phenomena, articles 
and events which have particular importance to these people in their daily lives or ceremonial 
cycle, as well as many items to which Freud has attached possible “universal” significance. 

® Morgan, 1932, p. 391, has described a similar reaction among the neighboring Navajo 
Indians. 
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For example, “yucca root”’ was said almost universally to “‘mean death.” 
The connection is derived from the fact that yucca suds are used to wash the 
hair in all transition rites: birth, initiation, marriage and death. It is also use 1, 
however, as a cleansing agent in daily activities. Accordingly, when either gen- 
eralized anxiety or a specific fear of death is present, and yucca occurs in a 
dream from which an individual awakes in discomfort, the dreamer may in- 
terpret the symbol in accordance with tribal formulae. But more often he 
dreams honestly in terms of the unsymbolized specific fear. Even more fre- 
quently a dream in which yucca appears, but which carries no painful waking 
affect, is translated by him merely in terms of whatever waking value yucca 
possesses in the connotation of the dream. It would seem, then, that among 
these people, anxiety or other states of mind, expressed through dreaming 
mechanisms, utilize culturally derived symbols which become associated with 
the physiologically induced responses—e.g., ears ringing, sweating, crying and 
trembling—and are thus interpreted by the dreamer. 

This paucity of dream lore among the Hopi however, and the discrepancy” 
between it and their personal analysis of individual dreams does not indicate a 
careless attitude toward the phenomenon of dreaming. On the contrary, dreams 
frequently exercise a varying but considerable influence in the lives of these 
people," and they have definite rules for the treatment of them. Of great im- 
portance in the recording of their dreams is a Hopi belief that they are signifi- 
cant, and that in order to negate the effects of a bad dream it must be told 
immediately on awakening, even though a reluctant listener must be aroused 
in the middle of the night; after this recital the dreamer must go outside and 
spit four times.'* On the other hand, if the dream is a good one, it must be re- 
membered in detail but not told until it comes true. 

Thus, convinced of the import of such fantasies, the Hopi tend to dream 
much and to remember their dreams. In this they depend on prodigious 
memories trained by the necessity of memorizing the intricate details of their 
social heritage. True, an eager audience and an expansive ego sometimes 


stimulate elaboration, but in dreams this is a form of “‘free association”’ and 


useful for our purposes. 
In addition, and probably as a result of the above factors, the Hopi also 
tend to work out a personal delineation of their problems at the manifest 


1 A similar discrepancy between “slogan and performance” has also been noted in the Hopi 
value system. Brandt, Richard, n.d., Chapter II, p. 5. 

" See, for example, Sun Chief, p. 334, where the dream warning of a storm saves his son’s 
life, and pp. 341 and 348, where medicine men use their own dreams as a means of influencing a 
patient. 

12 Spitting four times is a process by which the Hopi rid themselves of bad thoughts and vari- 
ous forms of danger. In this connection there may be evidence of a dim understanding that dreams 
are an emotional outlet and that an individual must complete the process of elimination for an 
imperfect dream by clearing the emotional slate. 
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level in dreams in surprisingly complete and honest detail, without, of course, 
the conscious attempt to evaluate these in terms of people or mores which is 
made by all socialized people in waking thought. Moreover, great consistency 
is apparent in the individual pattern of dreams over months and years, so much 
so that it seems likely that a certain individual’s dreams could be identified 
from among a representative sampling of Hopi dreams. 

In the following fifteen dreams," for instance, a seemingly unrelated ‘‘cast 
of characters” is manipulated puppet-wise over a period of five out of the 
eight years in which the Sun Chief, Don C. Talayesva™ has recorded his 
dreams for the writer. The dreams are numbered and dated in the order in 
which they were dreamed, the numbers ranging from 1 to 232. This series was 
selected because: (1) the dreams are typical of the informant’s pattern of 
dreaming, a pattern uniquely his own, which is easily discernible in almost 
any comparable number of his dreams; (2) they clarified, even for the dreamer, 
certain events, emotions and psychological processes in his life; and (3) no 
special knowledge of the culture is required to understand a story so plainly 
told. 

It was impossible to interview the informant immediately after each dream, 
but this fact, which at first was regarded as a handicap, now seems to have 
certain advantages. For the entire body of dream material in our possession 
seems to indicate that the theme of a dream is seldom finished in one arrange- 
ment. Rather, dream mechanisms tend, even at the manifest level and over a 
varying period of time, to work on problems which are of more than passing 
concern to the individual. Had the interviews followed each dream in our vari- 
ous series, they might have influenced subsequent dreams, and thus affected 
their spontaneous amplification."® 


3 The first dream in the series discussed here was recorded in 1940 and the final one in 1945. 
The informant had been asked to write down his waking thoughts regarding each dream after he 
finished recording it. Formal interviews on these dreams were begun in 1942 but had to be dis- 
continued during the war. The informant continued to send in his dreams until March, 1947, and 
in the summer of 1947, interviews were obtained on all of the 295 dreams he had recorded during 
the previous eight years. Thus two interviews will be found for the first five dreams. 

™ Don is an intelligent, eager and conscientious informant. From childhood he has paid close 
attention to his dreams and they are mentioned frequently in his autobiography. He is a sensitive, 
introspective individual, who for many reasons has been criticized by his people and who suffers 
keenly over it. He is actively aware of white mores but is concerned about them only to the extent 
that they might affect the attitudes of his white friends toward him, for identification with whites 
is the dominant force and the major source of conflict in his life. In Hopi religion and particularly 
in the Kachina dances, the social as well as religious center of Hopi life, where gods in elaborate 
masks and costumes dance in prayer for rain, Don finds his deepest satisfaction. 

% Freud, op. cil., pp. 477-479, states that dreams of former years are often more easily 
interpreted than current ones. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF DREAMS FOR ANTHROPOLOGY 


2 
Dream 1.° First dreamed in 1939 or 1940. 


“Well to begin with I have had a dream” last month and this month. I had it three 
times. The first two dreams I didn’t have them clear in my head. But this last one I 
have it all in my memory. Well, a strange person came to me and told me that the bad 
Hopi like to make our people stop doing our religion. He say ‘would you like to come 
along with me to where they are?’ ‘I’ll be glad to,’ say I, ‘if you'll take good care of me 
but first what is your name?’ ‘Well, the Spirit that guide you day and night,’ was the 
answer.” 

In the dream this guide takes Don to a “big” house shaped like a ‘““Navajo hogan” 
but with rows of seats, “like a grandstand,”’ filled with people from “many tribes.” 
His guide directs him to look carefully at the two men leading the meeting who are 
“the only two who are fighting bad Hopi to keep our customs and religion.” These two 
are dressed ceremonially; one, Sam, a Hopi, is dressed like a warrior, the other, Ted, 
a Tewa Indian from Hano,!*is dressed as a female Kachina dancer. Sam holds out a 
pottery bowl for a collection, bahana (white) fashion, and a woman, Molly Hyland,” 
also from Hano, steps out, makes a speech in her own language in favor of Hopi ways, 
and starts the contribution with a few coins. 

“T turn around to Molly and tell her, ‘I’m very glad to hear you give us a good 
speech and I go on your side.’ ‘How do you understand my words?’ said Molly, ‘you 
cannot understand my language.’ ‘I have a guide that put all the understanding into 
my head so I can understand all the words you have said.’ With that I shake hands 
with her and tell her to stand by those men and lead us in our religion.” As the dream 
continues, Don’s village chief speaks, two thousand dollars are collected so that “we 
wins” and Don’s guide takes him safely home. 

“T woke up. It seems I’m not dreaming. On my both ears I can hear the bells ringing. 
I was sweating too. If my wife did not shake my shoulder, perhaps I can go on and get 
more dreams. She hear me making a noise. She get scare and wake me up.” 


Interview, 1942.7! 


“The Hopi men are my friends and are good Hopi. I went to school with Ted. 
Molly is a friend of sister Mable’s and also a good friend of mine. She is married to a 
Yasu.” She is still a good Indian.” 


6 The dreams are abridged for the purposes of this paper. 

\7 This dream was given also to Dr. Simmons and is reported in Sun Chief, p. 377. 

'8 Italics are used throughout to call the reader’s attention to persons and elements of particu- 
lar importance for the understanding of this group of dreams. 

19 A group of Tewa Indians live in a village called Hano on First Mesa next to the Hopi 
villages of Walpi and Sichomovi. 

20 All names, except Don’s, are fictitious. 

21 With regard to interviews pertaining to specific dreams, Don was told that he must make 
observations without question or comment by the recorder. When it was necessary to stimulate 
discussion of a dream, the recorder’s remarks are included in the interview. 

#2 A New Mexican pueblo; the name is fictitious. 
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Interview, 1947. 


The recorder simply asked Don to read the dream and comment again. 

Don: “I remember this dream well but don’t know why I dreamed it. I went to 
school with Ted but don’t know him well.” [Pause.] 

Recorder: “Why, in this dream, did a woman speak at a men’s meeting?” 

Don: “I don’t know—it must be a sign that Molly think in a right way. She comes 
to dances with her brother, Louie Hyland, and her husband. I don’t know why I woke 
up upset. The dream ended all right.” 


It must be especially noted that in this dream Molly Hyland, the only 
woman noticed in a large group of people, appears to advantage in a situation 
in which a woman would be unlikely to be found in Hopi society. Further, 
Don speaks to her in approval, shakes hands with her, and he does not thus 
single out any others, either men or women. Also he tells her to “‘lead us in 
our religion,”’ although Hopi women are not religious leaders. 

The setting of the dream resembles a Hopi description of a witches’ meet- 
ing, including the “gift of tongues” which was bestowed upon Don by his guide, 
and which Molly notices. But further events in the meeting do not correspond 
to a witches’ assembly and since his guide is there to protect him in any event, 
the element of danger represented by this surface similarity in the overt 
contents of the dream does not seem sufficient to produce the degree of affect 
manifested in the physiological reactions of the dreamer. 

We are forced to leave the dream then, even after the second interview, 
with only the surface knowledge that for some reason Don’s sleeping mind 
produced a vivid image of two men and a woman from a remote village, per- 
sons he saw infrequently; and that for some reason not clear at the manifest 
level, some element in the dream carried an affect unpleasant enough to cause 
the dreamer to cry aloud and thus awaken his wife, and to make him ‘“‘feel 
upset”’ after he awoke. 


Dream 15, recorded July 22, 1941. 


“We were making a trip to Moencopi. I’m not living with my wife, Irene. I had 
another wife whom I didn’t know. She have blue eyes, light hair and was about five 
feet seven inches. I don’t know how in the world she came to me in the wagon in a 
friendly way. We go through forests with flowers and running water. Latimer and his 
wife Molly* were with us. We get to Moencopi and stop at Talasvayama’s house. My 
relatives are all very nice to us. My sister Gladys said, ‘where did you get that pretty 
white lady for a wife and what did you do with your first wife?’ I began to get scared and 
tell her not to ask these questions because my new wife might not like it.” 

Don’s “wife” does not object, however, and they go outside to watch a Kachina 
dance. There a man points out to Don that one dancer whom Don recognizes as Dona- 
farcio from a Rio Grande pueblo, resembles Don and dances exactly in Don’s own 


*3 See record of a mild love affair with Molly, wife of Latimer, Sun Chief, p. 366. 
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style, “the body and arms and legs and the way he makes the beat and gives out the 
tune are all yours.”” The white wife “gets homesick’ and wants to leave. Don’s relatives 
gather food presents for them. Rain comes, and Don awakes and: “I began to study my 
dream.” 


Interview, 1942. 

“These trees and landscape look like places in the Allegheny Mountains.* Latimer 
is Irene’s ‘father’s brother.’ [This refers to a ceremonial relationship in the complicated 
Hopi kinship system.] This Rio Grande Indian is still living, and was one of my best 
friends seventeen years ago. I like and admire him very much. This is a good dream but 
I hope it won’t come true for Irene’s sake.” 


Interview, 1947. 

“Donafarcio is rich and lucky—he has a truck and big car. I don’t know how he get 
so much money. He is big and handsome and we make friends in a good way right away. 
He must be a powerful man. Maybe, though, he was dishonest to get so much money. 
Talasvayama, my ‘mother’s brother,’ died several years ago. He was a big [great] man 
and taught me lots of things.” 


The reason for including this dream in the “Hyland group” will be apparent 
only toward the end of the series where Don realizes that Molly Latimer is, in 
a way, a substitute for the “forbidden” Molly Hyland. Don had a long and 
expensive, but strangely platonic, affair with Molly Latimer, one in which 
he made no real effort to collect his reward. Thus it is significant that the 
Latimers in this dream accompanied him on a trip with a strange and white 
wife. Don has said elsewhere that he would like a white wife, and his disposal, 
in this dream, of his present wife eliminates one handicap to a romance either 
Hopi or white. The question “‘what became of your other wife?”’ was asked by a 
deceased sister whom Don says always scolded him about his sexual adventures. 
Even so, a strong element of family and friendly approval, in the form of wel- 
come, gifts, etc., runs through the dream. Further support to the implicit ro- 
mantic wish is lent by the fact that Don resembles a handsome man whom he 
likes very much. 


Dream 19, recorded August 9, 1941. 


“Well in this dream I was at Shungopovi with my relatives. There is an untruth 
story told my the people at Old Oraibi.* They make our chief believe I’m the one that 
do a lot of bad things that cause the people into trouble. This man is name Latimer who 
live at Hotevilla and he told me about my bad doings. I asked him what was it that I did 
wrong. But he didn’t tell me.” 

In the rest of the dream, as a result of Latimer’s accusations, Don is forced to move 

24 Don went to New Haven in connection with his work with Dr. Simmons, a stupendous 
event in his life which he longs to repeat, and about which he frequently dreams. 

2% Don’s home village. 
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to relatives in Shungopovi. There he is given a warm welcome and is made chief of an 
eagle hunting expedition. On this journey he is entertained by many “fair’’ [translated 
by Don as “light” or “‘white’’] ladies, and he finally ends in New Haven once more, 
where his University friends give him affectionate greetings, and one white woman 
greets him with a sisterly kiss—a sign to Don of complete equality. 


Interview, 1942. 


“This is a queer dream. I have no trouble in waking life with the Old Chief or with 
Latimer. That old Uncle at Shungopovi is my clan uncle but he is no chief as the dream 
say he is. The dream shows that all the eagle territory really belongs to the Sun Clan 
people, and if trouble come some day I can go there to live. I guess the Eagle ladies were 
Hopi but they were kinda light-skinned. This is a good dream.” 


Here in accusations which the dream hides from Don, Latimer (husband of 
Molly in the preceding dream) appears as Don’s “guilty conscience.”’ But the 
rest of the dream endeavors to compensate him for its near betrayal in the be- 
ginning of “a lot of bad things that cause trouble to the people,” for which 
Latimer is used as a convenient symbol. Don was in trouble with his people 
because he had acted as informant for Dr. Simmons. Also the Hopi all say that 
adultery is wrong “because it causes trouble to the people,” but it seems doubt- 
ful that a practice so nearly universal among the Hopi would normally carry an 
affect of personal guilt. Don, however, has consistently exhibited an attitude of 
guilt in connection with Latimer in his dreams which needs examination, 
particularly since he never collected, except for a kiss or two, on his investment 
in Molly. Furthermore, in his autobiography (page 276) he says adultery is 
not important enough to cause fights between men, and in no other affair 
has he shown signs of guilt. 


Interview, 1947. 


Don had nothing to add to his previous comments. 


Dream 33, recorded Nov. 13, 1941. 


“T have never been at Yasu and don’t know how the place looks, but I had a dream 
and was at Yasu looking for a fellow that stole my jewelry.” In this dream there is a 
Navajo Kachina dance at Don’s village. About “seventeen carloads” of Yasus have 
come to Oraibi to see this dance in which Don is taking part. One Yasu, Oscar Kasper, 
takes two of his party to Don’s house to eat. After the dance Don discovers that his 
jewelry has been taken by one of the Yasu men. Two white friends, Edwin Earle and a 
Cleveland policeman named Simmons, appear. Don gets on the motorcycle with these 
two men, and directed by helpful people along the way, they follow the men to Yasu 
where one of them named Les Eagle Tail is found to be the thief, although Don says to 
him: “You look like a good man.” Les denies the theft but is knocked unconscious by the 
policeman, the jewelry is recovered, and they start to take him to jail. At this point 
Don wrote: “We didn’t get there by the time I woke up. Well I have study this dream, 
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but find no meaning. I have never been at Yasu, and none of my belongings have ever 
been stolen. I may find the meaning some day. Goodnight, Brother and Mu’we.” 


Interview, 1942. 


“This is sure a funny dream. I guess it is just a nonsense dream. Oscar was a nice 
Yasu man I met a year or so ago. Edwin Earle is white and I think about my white 
friends a lot and especially when I am feeling lonesome or in trouble. This Cleveland 
policeman’s name is Simmons. (Question: Did he look like Leo Simmons?] No, this 
man’s name is Simmons and I wasn’t thinking about brother Leo. You know this 
policeman is the one who told me not to walk around the streets of Cleveland at night 
with all my jewelry around my neck. He was kind of cross but nice. J have never known 
anyone by the name of Les Eagle Tail.” [Pause.] 

Recorder: “Was Les a young man who maybe looked like Norman?” 

“No, Norman was not in the dream. It is just a silly dream and does not mean any- 
thing. What is the next dream about?” 


There had been several robberies in Oraibi in the month preceding this 
dream and Norman, Don’s adopted son, was suspected of being in the gang in- 
volved. At the time we first discussed this dream, Don frowned and wanted to 
change the subject. His concern over the Oraibi robberies had united with 
other emotional charges, which were not yet clear to the recorder, to produce 
a dream more heavily symbolized than Don’s dreams usually are, in which an 
unknown Yasu is the culprit. It seemed reasonable to suppose at the time 
the dream was first discussed, before subsequent dreams clarified some of its latent 
content, that the dream “punished” a negligent white friend of Don’s whose 
name is Les by giving the thief his name. But five years later the “Les” in this 
dream proved to be the key to the whole Hyland series. 

Interview, 1947. 

Recorder: ‘‘We talked about this dream a long time ago—can you remember now 
what Les Eagle Tail looked like?” 

Don: ‘“‘“No—he was nobody I ever saw before or since. It isn’t important anyway. 


It never happen yet, and it won’t, I hope. I never been in Yasu nor had trouble with 
any bad Yasu.” 


Don’s annoyance over this dream was just as great in 1947 as in 1942 when 
we first discussed it. He frowned, walked to the door, came back, picked up the 
next dream and started to read it. 


Dream 56, recorded Mar. 8, 1942. 


“Before I am going to start on my dream I will say that this dream that I had 
is one of a (the most) fearful thing that is going to happen to me but I had a narrow 
escape from the Kachinas and nearly get kill. I never had this kind of dream (before) 
in my life. Now I’m going to watch myself and see if it will come true. If not, I'll be 
lucky.” 
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There is a Kachina dance in a ceremonial chamber. Don goes outside. A woman 
“with a baby in her shawl’’ is standing by the door. “‘My lady,” says Don, “are you not 
afraid some man will take hold of you by force?” “I got no fear of any man,” is the 
reply. Don put his hand on her shoulder “‘to persuade her and she put her arm around 
my neck and give me three kisses.’”’ He then recognizes her as Molly Latimer from 
Hotevilla. She begs Don to be her “husband” saying her own is ‘‘no good,” and Don 
says, “‘All right, if it is absolutely necessary.”” Another woman finds them “holding on to 
each other” and gives the alarm inside. A Hotevilla man says, ‘“We must catch that man 
so the Kachinas will give him a good thrashing.” Don flees but is handicapped by soft 
sands and numb legs, and helped sometimes by “‘wings at my ankles so that I fly a few 
feet above the ground.”’ The Kachinas almost catch him and he hears them say his act, 
which they call rape, has spoiled the dance. The Father (leader) of the Kachinas pleads 
for Don to no avail. Finally Don decides to go back, knowing that there is no escape 
possible and that he will “die innocent and go to my loved ones” and “live with my 
dear mother.’”* Don prepares himself for burial, his wife shows a satisfactory amount of 
grief, but neither the Oraibi Chief nor the Kachina Father can placate the Kachinas so 
“the old Father took hold of my hands just like taking me to the Kiva to initiate me.” 
As the old man and Don pray for Don’s safe transition to the land of the dead, the 
old Chief, a Bear Clan man whose wuya** guards the village, changes himself into a huge 
bear and the Kachinas disappear. “I jump from my bed scratching my head and look 
all around. Both ears are ringing. I was shaking and felt like crying. This is the (most) 
fearful dream that I ever had in my dreams and it may come true. It won’t be the 
Kachinas that will harm me, if will be my people.” 


Interview, 1947. 


“When I was a boy this Hotevilla man was driven out of Oraibi at the time of the 
split but he is a good man. During a dance it is all right to make love if you are not in 
the dance. It seems I’m wise in this dream—I know the Kachinas are not there to hurt 
the people but to help, and it’s my own business if I make love to that woman. 

“The Kachina Father was an old man I used to know as a boy, who was nice to me. 
This dream say that the Old Chief is going to help me when I have trouble. This dream 
was after the Chief chase me out of the ceremonies, and it shows he still loves me. That 
was the only trouble I have with our Chief—it was over my life story with Leo. The 
Chief’s heart was angry and he asked me to put myself out from the ceremonies. I have 
a feeling in my heart that worries quite a lot then. 

“The good and bad is always fighting and the good always wins. I never do a wrong 
thing with women during ceremonies except once with ———. Of course everybody 
should keep his heart on rain at a dance and stay away from that business, even if you 


26 The one woman who always wanted him, and to whom he always returns in dreams when 
things become difficult, even though it means death; perhaps particularly because it means death 
and thus escape. 

27 When initiated into the Kachina society, Hopi children are whipped by masked Kachinas, 
and Don’s whipping at this time was a severe one. Moreover, initiation and death are both 
transitions into another phase of existence. 

28 Wuya is the term for one of the totemic deities of the clan, in this case the bear. 
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are not in the ceremonies. That would be the good Hopi Way. That Molly woman made 
me Kahopi [loosely translated ‘not Hopi—not good’] in the dream and I was scared 
when I do wrong.” [There is a long pause while Don frowns as he handles the dream.] 

Recorder: “Why did you get yourself ready for burial?” 

Don: “That would save my folks trouble after I get kill.’”’ [Pause.] “They might be 
mad at me for getting in trouble too.’’ [The implication here is that they might there- 
fore not carry out burial rites properly. His family and clan actually were angry over 
his autobiography.] 

Recorder: “You say you never commit adultery—that’s not what your book says!” 

Don looks silly and chuckles, then replies: “Well sometimes dreams lie a little bit, 
isn’t it?” 

This very significant dream combines many of Don’s fears and guilts. Here 
generalized anxiety, and guilt over preoccupation with whites which has 
brought conflict with his people and the Chief, seem to join again with specific 
anxiety over a past sin [or sins]}—the breaking of ceremonial continence—to 
produce a dream in which Molly is again the instrument of his difficulties. The 
baby in Molly’s arms in a dream which combines these other elements is signifi- 
cant, since other informants insist that Don and Irene Jost a fifth baby because 
of another incident of Don’s ceremonial incontinence. In Don’s autobiography 
he does not mention a “fifth’’ child and tells the recorder he “forgot about 
that one.” 

The conflicting evidence in the interview about the propriety of Don’s be- 
havior in the dream is of interest. The fact is that from this and other state- 
ments on the same subject, it becomes clear that Don considers love-making 
during ceremonies “bad” because it interferes with united hearts concentrating 
on rain. But it is not actually a sin unless one is participating. There is a 
definite distinction between ‘‘wrong” and “‘sinful’’ on Don’s part. It follows, 
therefore, that since he was not participating in the dance, even the behavior 
of which he was accused would not have been sinful. And three kisses, forced 
upon him, are certainly a weak support for the frightful manifest contents of 
this dream. Molly, then, evidently represents something or someone else who 
is linked in Don’s unconscious thought with guilt, and which the dream does 
not want to associate with unpleasantness. 


Dream 57, recorded March 10, 1942. 


“This is a short dream I had.” In this dream an old man walking ahead of Don 
looks like a Navajo but turns out to be Paul, uncle of Molly Latimer. Don asks Paul to 
help him marry Molly because she is “married to a disable man who cannot support 
six children and you too. I was teasing that old man... pretending I want his niece 
badly.” They go to Molly’s home, Don taking presents which he tells Molly are “love 
gifts.”” Latimer is gone “which shows he is not going to make jealous of me.” Dr. and 
Mrs. Leo Simmons arrive with Don’s wife and Don “is frighten . . . and run out the 
back door and meet Irene right at the door. This wake me up and make me think I never 
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will be lucky with a private wife in my dream. I laugh and laugh when I woke up. Wish 
this to never happen so I will save my crooked neck. Ha. Ha. Believe this or not.” 


Interview, 1947. 


“T was scared when I first wake up from this dream. Paul is a good friend now but 
when I was single . . . this (medicine) man was hurt in a rabbit hunt at Shungopovi. 
I told him that Shungopovi people were jealous of his love-making with their women 
and to be satisfied with straight pay like a man should be. He denied it and said Shun- 
gopovi men were no good. I threatened to tell . . . and scolded him hard. The quarrel 
got going hot. Later . . . we made up. Molly really is his niece. I feel a little ashame’ of 
private wives. Irene makes such a big fuss and I feel bad inside and sort of all blocked 
up.” 


Dream 101, recorded March 27, 1943. 


“There is a Kachina dance at Old Oraibi. It sounds funny the dance is not held in 
the right place. I was staying single. My wife, Irene, is not mine. I was living in my 
birthplace with my folks. The dancers I was watching were the Deer Kachinas. A bunch 
of Yasus came looking for me. There are four strange men and one lady. The couple I 
saw once before.” 

The dream continues with Don lying on his sheepskin while the Yasus eat. He dis- 
covers that the woman is beautiful. She flirts with him. Don is alarmed but when the 
husband leaves “frowning,” the woman comes to Don who is shivering with fright. 
She covers them with her shawl and says, “My friend are you cold?” and Don replies: 
“No, I am not cold, I am thinking!” He warns her that her husband may kill them and 
she tells him “it is better to die than to live in this awful world of sorrow” with a hus- 
band who neglects her. Others leave the room in embarrassment. The husband then 
rushes in and attacks them saying, “‘What do you mean by showing yourself a bad woman 
to these Hopi friends?” He reaches down, pulling Don’s trousers at the ankles. The 
woman unbuttons them at the top and he jerks them off. She tells her husband that this 
is a dose of his own medicine and that she is divorcing him and taking their property to 
Don. He strikes Don with a stick and the woman says, “You got no right to treat our 
friend \ike this. He is innocent. You will have to kill me first and then him so we can go 
to our dear ones and be happy together.’’ Don runs out to the dance plaza, the woman 
follows with his trousers and Don is embarrassed by the stares of the crowd. The people 
warn him that the Yasu is after him and to be “very careful.” 

Don wins the fight, the Yasu men depart and the woman says, “Don, you are lovely. 
Now we are rid of that man and can live happily together.” The dream ends. “I woke 
up suddenly still shaking.” 


Interview, 1947. 


Don frowned throughout this interview except when he laughed over “shaking be- 
cause I am thinking.” “I don’t see why I have this fearful dream. I never have trouble 
with any Yasu in real life but here in one dream a Yasu steal from me named Les Eagle 
Tail, and in another the Yasu man beat Molly Hyland, and this one try to kill me. 
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Maybe it mean bad friendship with the Yasu. Some way I get out all right; and J don’t 
really mean to leave Irene and get another squaw. I’m getting older and must behave. This 
couple I saw once before but they never meet me. I saw her once at a dance in Bacabi 
but didn’t meet her.” There was a long pause and finally the recorder asked Don if he 
had been quarreling with his wife before this dream, and again why he dreams of fight- 
ing over adultery if it isn’t important between men. 

Don: ‘“‘Well I feel kinda guilty and I’m not doing right and I’m always afraid of 
what the husbands will do if they catch me. Some say its O.K. and some say not but 
any man is apt to get mad if he comes in.” [Another long pause.] ‘““Well Irene and I had 
been quarreling but not over a Yasu—I don’t know any Yasu women, but she [Irene] 
is always telling me she can’t stand my private wives and that it is her turn to get even 
on me. When she gets too strong I don’t answer her.”’ [Another pause while Don handled 
the dream and read some of it.] “This is wrong to watch a dance with your mind on 
trouble. Irene always tells me to trace myself back and find out where I’m trailing 
wrong.” [Pause.] “This next is a bad part of the dream too. [Where the woman speaks 
of going to their dear ones.] When I get scolded by my wife and sisters, I sometimes 
feel it is better to go to my dear mother who never scolded me. That is not good.” 
[Pause.] 

“This Deer dance had a lot of power in the old days. Ladies who had a sickness from 
Deer power used to faint from it. Now only one or two Deer dancers come in mixed 
dances. Men used Deer power to make goodlooking girls hypnotize and come to them.” 
[Long pause.] 

Recorder: “‘What did the Yasu woman in your dream look like?” 

Don: Slowly—‘‘Well a little like Molly Hyland but not so young and pretty. I’m 
gone a lot farther in age than Molly Hyland. Molly has a dimple, and is a fair-looking 
woman. I might like her if we have the same age” but I make a friendship with her 
brother Louie and I can never try any tricks with her. Some say that is not wrong but 
I think it is Kahopi with a friend’s sister. It might cause trouble.” [Pause.] ‘But if she 
really try to have me I don’t know whether I say no or yes. If she hypnotize me I might 
say yes but this is a danger thing. I never thought about her this way till now. My dream 
give me this thought. My dream scare me. I don’t like this dream.” 


This interview begins to make clear, even to Don, what the dream evades: 
that a Kachina dance, love-making with another man’s wife, a connection with 
Yasu, and trouble over Kahopi behavior brings to his conscious mind Molly 
Hyland. Yet neither the dream nor the woman stranger in it has any direct 
connection with her—except a Yasu husband. It is interesting to note that the 
dream again eliminates Don’s wife, and makes him young; and particularly 
interesting, that it chooses from among many Hopi dances, a Deer dance which 
has mysterious power in romantic events. Of course if Molly were to be 
hypnotized by this power—or if she would reverse the normal sex behavior and 
hypnotize Don, as the Yasu woman tried todo.... 


29 The Hopi have a strong sanction against any sort of sexual alliance between different age 
levels. 
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Dream 109, recorded April 30, 1943. 


In this dream Don’s son, Norman, runs in with the news that Louie Hyland is 
bringing Kachina dancers from his village of Hano to dance at Oraibi. He wants Don 
to be the “special man of the Kachinas.”’ Don hesitates because he has been incontinent 
but agrees after Norman says “‘if your heart is all right you will be fit to be a leader of 
the Kachinas anyway.”’ Rain comes. Thunder from an actual storm awakens him. 


Interview, 1947. 


“This Louie Hyland is a Hano friend of mine since about 1934. I don’t know how he 
happen to bring the Kachinas to me. It was queer for me to be special man of the 
Kachinas after I’d been with my wife. But they said it was all right. That has happen in 
several dreams but I never do like that in real life. Guess this was O.K. since it brought 
rain. There were a lot of Hano people I had never seen before but none of my special 
friends except Louie.” 


It must be remembered that Louie Hyland is the brother of Molly Hyland 
of Hano. He honors Don in this dream, but unfortunately no other “‘special 
Hano friends” are there to see the honor bestowed. 


Dream 114, recorded May 25, 1943. 


“There is a dance in Oraibi. There were some kind of Kachinas in the Plaza that I 
never have seen before. They must be from Yasu or some other pueblo. I stay on the 
roof and watch for the friends who come to the dance. I wanted to see if my friend 
Louie Hyland is there. It seems he is mot there. Some one came from the back and put 
his hand on my shoulder gently. I saw a nice, fair-looking lady holding my shoulder 
and was smiling. It seems she is happy. I was surprised to see that it was Molly Latimer 
from Hotevilla. Oh she is pretty. She wear a Hopi dress and white moccasins and her 
hair is nicely combed. She is a sweet lady. ‘Well, well, Molly, glad to see you. I’ve 
been expecting to see some of my friends here, to take them to my house to feed them. I 
think you are the one I’m going to take. Where is your husband?’ ‘Oh I got no use for him 
now,’ Molly replied. ‘He is a cripple and cannot support us. I think you are the one I 
will take.’ I was embarrass; those sitting around are listening. I tell her that it will not 
be right for me to pull her out of her husband’s hand, and another thing I cannot sup- 
port her six children, and another thing I have a wife to look after.’ ’’ But Molly cries, 
holds Don hard “like a strong man,” takes him to a house where he is greeted as 
“brother-in-law” and then takes him to a room alone where he cannot free himself. 
Don says, “Well Molly what would my wife think if she found out about us here to- 
gether?” and wakes up. 


Interview, 1947. 


“Tt is not a very good dream when you dream of love-making at a dance. I don’t 
know why I dream this way. There haven’t been any dances at Oraibi for a long while. 
I don’t know why Molly Latimer is so pretty in this dream. She is not so very pretty in 
real life. She have too many children. I wouldn’t marry her if she were single.” 
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Recorder: ““‘Why does the dream say it wouldn’t be right to take her while her 
husband is living—you Hopi do that all the time.” 

“It is really Kahopi to do it, but people do not think where their feet are trailing. 
They do it anyway. But I wouldn’t marry her if she were single. I get ‘cold feet’ in 
the dream, but in real life I just know better!” [Long pause—Don fusses with the 
dream and stares into space.] 

Recorder [picking up another dream as if to start a new one]: “By the way, Don, 
what is Molly Hyland’s husband’s name?” 

Don [without hesitation]: “Les Eagle Tail.” 

Recorder: “I thought you said when Les Eagle Tail took your jewelry in a dream 
that you had never heard of that name.” 

Don: “Did J say Les Eagle Tail! What made me say that? [He sits up straight, and 
his face flushes deeply.] Her husband’s name is Les ————. I don’t know what put that 
crazy name into my head! Do you, Mu’we?”’ 

Recorder: ‘Well, I havea fairly good idea but I’d rather you would figure it out for 
yourself.” 

Don: “Well, dreams are crazy—Les is my friend. I never have trouble with him, 
and he wouldn’t steal.” [Don looks troubled and frowns deeply.] 


Again we have Kachinas, this time from “‘Yasu perhaps.” And Don is look- 
ing for Louie Hyland, who usually brings his sister Molly and her husband 
Les, but Molly Latimer appears instead, looking pretty, which she is not, and 
seduces Don against his will. He fidgets constantly during the interview on this 
dream, and grows absent-minded at the end. The verbal slip, which gave the 
key to at least one series of associations with the people and events in the 
dream, undoubtedly is the key also to understanding his strangely platonic 
waking behavior with Molly Latimer, recorded in Sun Chief.*° 


Dream 120, recorded Jan. 20, 1944. 


None of the individuals in this dream appears in any other dream in this series, 
and so far as the recorder can discover they have no surface connection with it. They 
are close relatives and good friends of Don’s who came to ask him to be a clown in a 
dance, work which Don half-liked and half-dreaded in his youth because whites criti- 
cized the sometimes lewd behavior of clowns. He starts with two other men to their 
village, and on the way they see a store robbery. They go to “thrash” the robbers but 
end by eating some of the stolen food “to save it.”” Don, with the others, is accused 
of the robbery and arrested. Thus the only two manifest elements which this dream has 
in common with any of the others presented here, are the dance [the central part of Hopi 
existence, anyway] and a robbery. The interview, which took place the day after the 
one above, follows. 


Verbatim Interview, 1947. 


“Leland is just like my son and I see his brothers in a right way too. I have never 
done clown work with them. I am chose as a clown in several dreams because my great 


® Op. cit., p. 366. 
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uncle is an Eagle Chief and head of the Clown society. These boy thiefs did not look like 
Hopi boys—more like Pima or Papago, but there are some bad Hopi boys who do this 
way, and I was afraid Norman might go with these boys and get in trouble, because 
Norman have different blood from me. If he is my own son he might be showing a dif- 
ferent way. He might be too much lover of girls perhaps, but not a thief.” [Pause.] 

“Someone is always against me, and they call me a thief this time in this dream. It 
was all right to eat the stolen food and not waste it. We could pay for our share. The 
officers [who arrested them] were white and I did not know them. It was a strange way 
for the story to be publish [i.e., to be widely told] so quick.” [Long pause—recorder 
had picked up another dream and was waiting. ] 

Don: ““Mu’we!” 

Recorder: “Yes, Don?” 

Don: “They make me a thief here like I make Les Eagle Tail because they want 
me to be [i.e., appear] bad. It is untruth story. Maybe I want to make Les bad.” 

Recorder: “Why, Don?” [Longer pause.] 

Don: ‘Well my dream stories say I like Molly. If Les is a thief maybe Molly get 
after me.” [“‘Get after” is Don’s expression for romantic advances.] ‘““Dreams kinda chase 
you around and get you ina trap. I didn’t know this till I talk out loud about my dreams 
with you. Now I see this. I guess this Les Eagle Tail must be Molly’s husband, but I 
sure don’t know that in my dreams when I make him bad. Molly Latimer is not as 
pretty as Molly Hyland. I’d rather have Molly Hyland but her brother is my friend. 
I am ashame’ that I do this way in my dream. These are not good dreams.” [Don looks 
very unhappy.] 


It must be remembered that the following dreams were all recorded before 
the 1947 interviews, and thus before Don was consciously aware of their im- 
plications. 


Dream 166, recorded July 21, 1944. 


“Dream about my friends. It was a strange way in my dream and it comes true. 
I was proud of it.” Here a little boy comes running to Don all out of breath to tell him 
that some friends are at his house. The child says: “They must be Hanos, they talk a 
different language, and a couple must be Yasus.”” Don continues: “A nice coupé is 
standing by the house and I found my friend, Louie Hyland, his sister, Molly Hyland 
and their mother. They are bringing their brother-in-law name Les, a Yasu man. I was 
very glad to meet them; it has been a long time since we didn’t see each other.” Don 
asks what he can do for them and Les says, “Well we have come for help. There is no 
rain at Yasu. What can we do to get rain?” Don tells Les that all hearts must unite and 
do the correct ceremonies for rain, and says to him: “You are now the big boss of your 
family so brace up and do your part and pray for the whole world.” “Well,” says Les, 
“that must be vers hard for me to do but I will try.” Don mentions the important things 
his grandfather tcld him, the most important being that he would become a Sun Chief 
some day, and Les asks how he can become Don’s partner and help him. Don invites Les 
to make pahos [prayer sticks] with him in June, and Les says he will come. Just then 
Don’s rich white friend, Sachs, [deceased] drives up in a limousine, looking pale and 
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unhappy and says to Don—before these guests—“‘T like to be with you, it is a good thing 
for a white to have a Hopi friend.” Don awakes weeping. 


Interview, 1947. 


“Lots of Indians come to the villages during the summer. Louie introduced me to 
Les. Les is a good man and wants to have power in prayer. This is a better dream than 
those others about him. But it was not my thoughts that I dream before—the dreams run 
away with me. Sachs was one of my beloved friends. I make a little mistake and touch 
him [in the dream.] I forgot this was bad.** The dream starts good and ends bad. I 
felt sad when I woke up. You see how good Les is—he want to learn from me and to 
help me make pahos.” 


Dream 181, recorded Sept. 25, 1944. 


In this dream Don had been married to Molly Latimer for a short time and had 
found six children too many to support so that he is planning to go back to Irene. He 
lies to Molly, saying that he is going to kill a sheep. On his way back to Irene he sees 
rich crops which belong to his dead “‘grandfather.”” This old man comes up and tells 
Don he may have “all he needs at any time” and further says, ““Nephew, you are a 
great man. Now after taking my place you are a regular Sun Chief. You got lot of 
friends and you don’t have to worry about getting into trouble.” The uncle turns into an 
eagle*® and Don wakes up. 


Interview, 1947. 


“T find out my mistake and try to get away from Molly. The Hopi think like 
bahanas it is wrong to lie, but I found out she was lazy. She look good but she is lazy, 
so I have to get away. I don’t think I would go back to her with those produce [from 
his ‘grandfather’s’ fields] even if I had kept dreaming. Don’t want to live with a lazy 
woman and maybe she is too fat also. Not so good dream; I was upset.” 


This dream warns Don against temptation to leave Irene and find another 
and younger wife. It is interesting to note that his dreams make this available 
woman attractive but in waking conversation he invariably says that she is not. 


Dream 184, recorded Oct. 9, 1944. 


Here Don is calling at the home of a deceased friend who appears and tries to 
shake hands with him. Don refuses and tells the man to go back to the House of the 
Dead because Don is now caring for the fatherless family. Irene comes, scolds Don 
“for always being away from home” and says that friends of his have come to visit. 
These friends turn out to be Donafarcio, Molly Hyland and Les, her husband. A child 
announces that Kachinas from Yasu are dancing in the Plaza. Truck loads of soldiers 
arrive. Norman, Don’s adopted son, jumps from the truck and embraces his father, 
saying he is now an officer with a medal for bravery. Don awakes suddenly, “feeling 
very happy.” 


3! Tt is dangerous to touch the dead in a dream. 
® The Eagle Clan is related to the Sun Clan. 
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Interview, 1947. 


“Donafarcio never comes here any more, but he must still remember me in a good 
way because he asked about me at Flagstaff just before this dream and told my friends 
to have me visit him. He is a kind of rich man, big and look good. These same friends 
bring Domingo Indians with them sometime, but never bring Donafarcio. It was in 
1918 I first make friends with him. Maybe he is too rich to come now. He trade more 
among the Navajo. This Yasu couples come every year and sometimes more often. 
They were here a week before this dream. J think I won’t have any more dreams about 
them now after I find out about Les Eagle Tail. This is a good dream because it brought 
my special friends and Norman, and a dance. My dream always have Yasu dancers 
when this couples are here. I don’t know why.” 


This dream brings together everything Don might require for a happy oc- 
casion: it proves him a generous man who cares for fatherless children, and 
Donafarcio, of whose friendship Don is proud, appears with Molly Hyland and 
Les—all being associated with dancers from Yasu, who never come now to Old 
Oraibi as they did in Don’s carefree youth. Most satisfying of all, perhaps, 
Norman comes with great affection, and with a good army record to make 


Don proud. 


Dream 211, recorded Jan. 1, 1945. 


“Tn my dream I was single. Everything in the village was just like when I was a little 
boy. My companions are boyhood friends. A nice lady came straight to where we are. 
She was dressed in Hopi dress and look nice. The boys tell me she live in Hotevilla 
[Molly Latimer’s village]. She came to me and whispered, ‘Honey, I was married a year 
ago but this morning I had trouble with my husband and we were separate. I took 
$80.00 away from him and want you to take good care of the money for me.’ ‘Well,’ 
said I, ‘you are pretty. I wish one of my nephews will have you for a wife.’ She laugh. 
‘Why don’t you ask me for yourself?’ I was kind of embarrass a little. Then I said, 
“You are young yet and I’m about fifteen years older than you. Then you will not keep 
me very long if I have you for a wife.’ ‘Well, we will try. You been working for your 
white friends and get money from them. We get along all right.’ She lead me out north. 
The people are whispering to each other and we don’t know what they are saying. 

“We sit on a rock. She kiss me and say, ‘You are lovely.’”’ As the dream continues 
the woman tells Don of her marital troubles and cries. Don says, “I took pity on her 
and felt like crying myself.” The marriage with Don is arranged. She gives Don the 
money, which is now $700.00. They bury the money and go back to the village where 
they hear a “lot of noise.” Don tells his new friend to wait while he investigates the 
trouble. “I hurried into the Plaza and saw a man beating up a woman with a stick. I 
watch them about a minute then I found that the lady is my friend’s sister. Her name 
is Molly Hyland. Well I rush at them. The people are watching them. ‘My people,’ said 
I, ‘Why don’t you help this lady? She is calling to you for help. Don’t you know enough 
to take pity on your friends?’ The people didn’t answer me. Well I took hold of that 
man by the collar and shake him with my full strength. ‘See here, my man, cut it out 
or I will wear you out. You got no business with this lady. You might kill her. This lady 
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is the sister of my friend, Louie Hyland, and she is my friend too.’ Well Molly is still 
crying. Her body is all bruise up with blisters. ‘Well,’ said the man, ‘You just came in 
time to save her life. She is my wife but she ran away from me several times and I 
couldn’t make her stay with me.’ ‘Well, if she cannot stay with you just let her go and 
get someone that will stay with you. I don’t want Molly to die before your eyes.’ 
With that I put a blanket around Molly’s body and led her out of the Plaza. We get 
to the place where I left my lady friend but when we get there she was mad. I try to 
make her cool down but she is mad like a bull. I was kind of sorry and I don’t know 
what to do. This woke me up suddenly.” 


Interview, 1947. 

“T’ve seen this Hotevilla lady since but she is not look the same as in the dream. 
She looks different than Molly of Hotevilla too. Maybe I was thinking of her though, 
because I was a little looking for her at that time. But I don’t think I wanted to have 
her for good that way. Her husband never found out I think [about Don’s attentions to 
Molly]; he always act all right when I went there. The dream is all mixed up. No 
woman ever gave me money to keep or try to get me to marry her this way. Molly 
Hyland’s husband wouldn’t beat her and Molly wouldn’t leave her husband like he 
said. Neither Mollys’ husbands would do this way. Bad dream. I woke up worried. 
This dream make Molly’s husband out bad again. I didn’t know why then. It seemed just 
a crazy dream.” 


This dream is obviously more thinly disguised than the previous ones in the 
series. In it an even younger woman than the Molly Don desires tries to take 
him, and she comes from Hotevilla where the other—and available—Molly 
lives. Even more significant is the fact that the dream not only makes Les un- 
desirable again, but punishes Molly Hyland for being unavailable and shows 
her that an even younger woman does want Don and is jealous. Also his in- 
terest in Molly Hyland frees him from a Hotevilla entanglement which in 
waking hours he really does not want, and which in dreams shows itself plainly 
as a poor substitute for the Molly he does want. Even without the interviews 
on this series, which Don himself remarked in a previous discussion had prob- 
ably eliminated the possibility of future dreams about Les and Molly, it seems 
unlikely that the dreams could have continued to achieve their purpose of dis- 
guising the wishes behind such increasingly candid unconscious thoughts. And 
although Don continued to report his dreams until March 5, 1947, this is, 
in fact, the last dream recorded in which either the Latimers or Hylands are 
overtly mixed with romance, and the last but one in which any of them appears 
at all. 


Dream 228, recorded May 15, 1945. 


Here Don goes to Hotevilla to buy chilis for Irene to can. He gives Molly Latimer 
ten dollars and asks her to go among the women and buy peppers for him. She brings 
more than he can take back on his horse. The dream continues: ‘‘When all the women 
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had brought their chilis I went among my other kin folks. [Note the unconscious inclu- 
sion of Molly as a relative.] Children were running to the Plaza . . . and in the center 
stood a strange thing. From the head to the waist he is a man, and below is a noble 
white horse. He had a gray beard which reaches to his belly button. On his head he 
wear cloth like the men in Arabia and he talk just as well as any Hopi in the land. ... 
When the people have finished shaking hands I came up and he said ‘Here comes my 
old friend Talayesva whom I’ve been wanting to see.’ ‘Hello, my dear,’ said I, ‘how 
in the world are you build up half-man and half-horse?’ ‘Well I’m from Arabia. We 
have more power than horses you have in this world and I’ll be glad to work for you.’” 
Don then gets on the creature’s back, and is taken to Molly’s house where Latimer 
helps load the chilis. There is rain in the dream and Don awakes to find rain tapping 
on the roof. 


Interview, 1947. 

“Hotevilla is a good place to trade.’’ [Pause.} 

Recorder: ‘“‘Is Molly related to you in any way or is it usual to ask such help of a 
lover?” 

Don: “‘No, she is no kin but it was kinda natural to go there in my dream so she 
would help me get good chilis. I probably wouldn’t go to a lover’s in real life—it would 
make people talk. I don’t know how in the world I dream of this creature. I hadn’t 
seen a picture of one since my fifth reader. But I had been looking at pictures of Arabian 
horses in the Geographic not long before. I felt good to see the rain. Good dream.” 


Dream 232, recorded Aug. 19, 1945. 


In this final dream of the series, Don is praised and seduced by a strange woman 
living in Molly Latimer’s house. Don was badly beaten by this woman’s husband— 
also a stranger—and says to him, “Well my friend, I didn’t even do anything to your 
wife yet, and I like to be your friend.’’ The man replies, ‘“‘A fellow who try to be our 
friend like you making love with my wife is not our friend. You both get out of here.” 
Don starts for home, is pursued by the wife, and awakes shaking with fear, saying, “I 
want to live another year.”’ 


It should be noted that his mild attentions to Molly Latimer had ceased 
some months before this dream was recorded. It would seem then that this 
strange “romance” with Molly Latimer, and this series of dreams, were no 
longer effective displacements in Don’s emotional life and were discontinued 
as soon as they became ineffective. 


3 


In the dreams discussed here no attempt was made to interpret the deeper 
levels of latent content, although in all interviews in the project each in- 
dividual was encouraged to carry the process of association as far as he was 
able. But the manifest level of this series, and Don’s associations with the 
content, develop an obvious theme which illustrates clearly one instance 
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among many of the disharmony between the reality of, and Don’s illusional 
relations with, a number of people. They bring into sharp focus, which is even 
more clear when the dreams are unabridged, his uncertainty, fears, wishes, 
and burden of unconscious guilt,* attitudes suspected by, but not so clearly 
revealed to an investigator in the subject’s waking hours. In fact, the dreams 
in themselves are a form of projective phenomenon and represent a process of 
free association, both in sleep and after awakening, where the critical function 
of the conscious mind is off-guard and only partially operating. 

Furthermore, this group of dreams, and other series as well, appeared over 
a long period of time, each dream making the preceding one more intelligible, 
until combined they formed a clue to the understanding of Don’s otherwise 
inexplicable behavior toward a woman to whom he was never really attracted. 
The evidence is strong throughout our material that dreams, and Hopi treat- 
ment of them, provide a “‘safety valve,” variously effective, which can con- 
tribute to mental health, or furnish a clue to the lack of it. In this connection, 
the ratio of “good” to “bad” or “indifferent” dreams—seven bad, four in- 
different or merely frustrated, and four good—is important, for it seems to be 
consistent throughout the mass of Don’s dreams. 

All that has been said of this series of dreams would seem to be true, in 
varying degrees, of the entire collection of Hopi dreams, and is quite probably 
equally valid for the dreams of the members of any society which lays stress 
upon them*Since the Hopi are unaware of how revealing these seemingly il- 
logical dream experiences are, aad enjoy discussing them at length, their 
dreams, regardless of the degree to which any one dream is susceptible of 
analysis, frequently provide the only thread which can unravel the cultural 
cocoon in which the process of socialization binds all human beings, throwing 
into relief the unsocialized residue of the personality, as well as those areas 
where a culture has succeeded in applying the most effective control and support. 
The possibility of utilizing materials of this kind to achieve added insight into 
culture—as well as into the problems of interpersonal relations—can not be 
discussed in a paper of this length, but is apparent in an examination of any 
unabridged sample of the materials. The importance of these insights for prob- 
lems of social and cultural change will be treated at a later time. 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


%3 The writer is convinced that unconscious “guilt” over an inability to meet the impossible 
precepts which are included in the Hopi definition of a “good heart,” is prominent among the 
causes of gossip, fear of witchcraft, etc., among the Hopi. 

% With the progress made in “projective” testing such as in Rorschach, Thematic Appercep- 
tion, ef al., it is possible that comparable methods may some day be standardized for the manifest 
level of dreams. 
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THE ROLE OF THE SECRET SOCIETY IN CULTURAL SPECIALI- 
ZATION! 
By K. L. LITTLE 


MONG the Mende and the peoples associated with them in Sierra Leone 
and Liberia, the sanctions on behavior in nearly every sphere of the com- 
mon life derive largely from secret societies. These societies are, principally, 
the Poro, the men’s society, concerned primarily with initiation of young boys; 
the Sande (low, low), concerned with women’s affairs in nearly every aspect; 
the Humoi (high, high, high),? concerned with the regulation of sexual conduct 
within the community in general; and the Njayei, concerned with the cure of 
certain mental conditions, propagation of agricultural fertility, etc. “The 
Wunde (medium high), concerned largely with military training, is popular 
among the Kpa (low) (western) Mende, but appears to owe its origin mainly to 
the Timne neighbors of the latter. The above societies are not exclusive to the 
Mende, but are shared widely, with the exception of the Wunde, among ad- 
jacent peoples, such as the Sherbro, the Krim, the Gola, etc., whose cultural 
affinities to the Mende are very close. 

In terms of their institutional personnel and apparatus of hereditary 
officials, masked spirits,’ rituals, etc., the secret societies are an embodiment of 
and a means of canalizing supernatural power. Collectively, they provide an 
institutional structure which bears certain similarities to the medieval church 
in Europe, but with one or two important differences. Like the medieval 
church, they lay down various rules of conduct, proscribe certain forms of be- 
havior, and are the sole agency capable of remitting certain sins. On the other 
hand, both their control over supernatural power and their regulation of lay 
conduct and behavior is, to some extent, departmental, and even a matter of 
specialization. That is to say, particular fields of the cultural life and their 
regulation tend to fall within the exclusive province of specific societies. The 


! This paper is based on material gained in the course of field work carried out in the Sierra 
Leone Protectorate, in 1944-46, under the auspices of the Wyse Studentship in Social Anthropol- 
ogy at Trinity College, Cambridge, and of the Colonial Social Science Research Council. 

2 5 in Humai is the open ‘o’. It is pronounced in Mende as ‘o’ in the English word ‘nought’. 
There are six further vowels in Mende, viz. ‘e’ as in ‘they’; « pronounced short as in the ‘e’ circum- 
flex of the French word ‘etre’; ‘a’ long, as in ‘ah’; ‘i’ as in ‘machine’; and ‘u’ as in ‘moot’. 

The phonetic system depends on vowel tone in the main and in the Mende words in the 
text this is indicated by the terms high, medium, and low as applicable to each vowel in the word 
concerned. Thus, Sande (low, low); ndehitie (high, high, low); kpowa-mbei (low, low, high), etc. 
The term ‘Poro’ itself is anglicized from P200 (medium tone). Other Mende terms such as Sande 
Njayei, etc., are in general use among English speakers and are not italized as foreign words 
for this reason. 

3 “Spirits” is a direct translation of the Mende term used, which is ngafanga (high, low, high). 
It is as well to note, however, that ngafanga is a generic concept which includes ancestral spirits 
and spirits of the bush. Its specific connotation is denoted by the context in which it is employed. 
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combined effect, however, is to produce a general pattern of life influenced very 
largely by secret society activity and function. 

The extent to which this cultural arbitration and specialization obtains can 
be studied best by reviewing the various roles which secret societies perform 
in the secular life. These can be summarized under four main headings, viz.: 


A. General education, in the sense of social and vocational training and indoctrina- 
tion of social attitudes. 

B. Regulation of sexual conduct. 

C. Supervision of political and economic affairs. 

D. Operation of various social services, ranging from medical treatment to forms 
of entertainment and recreation. 


A. GENERAL EDUCATION 


Every secret society provides, in its initiation rites, a certain amount of 
social knowledge and instruction which, in essence, is neither esoteric nor 
specific to the particular society. But the initiation, or “bush” schools‘ of the 
Poro and Sande’ societies are, without doubt, the educational example par 
excellence, and are formally recognized as such within the community itself. 
Their ostensible object is to turn immature boys and girls into fully fledged 
members of the adult community. Their aim is, also, to convert the individual 
into a man or a woman or, more accurately, as the term given to a Poro 
initiate—so hini (high, high, high) (one entitled to procreate) implies, into a 
male, or female. 

In both Poro and Sande school, the psychological effect is secured by a 
combination of symbolical and practical means. The Poro boy is “‘swallowed” 
by the spirit when he enters the bush, and the marks made on his back signify 
the spirit’s teeth. At the end of his time, he is delivered by the spirit and reborn.‘ 
Obedience to the rules of the society and, by implication, to the social regula- 
tions of the outside community, is stressed in various impressive ways which 
commence with entry into the bush. The process of initiation, after the marks 
have been cut on the boys’ backs, include three separate ceremonies, known 
respectively as ndehitie (high, high, low), kpowa-mbei (low, low, high), and 
kpia (low, high). These mean respectively ‘quite fit’; ‘nonmembers’ rice’; and 
the ‘pulling,’ i.e., ending of the session. Contributions of food provided by the 
parents are brought forward, i.e., rice, fowl, and one bottle of palm wine per 
head. A fowl is seized, its head placed on a large stone and severed by another 


* See Watkins, 1943, for a comparative note on the social purpose and curricula of the bush 
school among the Vai, Krim, Gola, and other peoples of Sierra Leone and Liberia. 

5 Sande is the Mende term for the women’s secret society. It is known among the Timne 
as the Bundu (low, low). 
® See Westermann, 1921, for description of this rite de passage. 
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stone. It is then thrown to the members. All the fowl are killed in a similar way. 
While the head is being severed, a Poro official says a ritual word to which the 
boys give the appropriate reply. This is repeated over each fowl in turn, and 
the ceremony is a warning to the boys to expect the same kind of treatment, if 
they divulge any Poro secrets to nonmembers. The food is then cooked and a 
communal feast is held. 

Throughout the session, every opportunity is taken to enhance the mys- 
terious and terrifying characteristics of the Poro spirit itself in the minds of 
the initiates. The boys learn their lessons in this atmosphere, and are made to 
feel at the same time that they are absorbing something of the spirit’s own 
qualities. Through connection with the spirit, they have intercourse with the 
supernatural world, and hence with a special source of power which carries 
the stamp of validity. A thing is true, therefore, because it has been learned 
in Poro. 

In the final ceremony, the boys are lined up in the palehu (high, high), the 

most sacred part of the Poro bush. Moss and thread are wound round their 
toes, so that they are all tied together in a continuous chain. The officiating 
member, a woman known as the Mabole (low, high, high), invokes the spirits 
of the society on their behalf. She prays that each new member may be as 
strongly attached to the society as the thread and moss which now bind them 
together. The ancestors are called in order of seniority, beginning with the 
oldest and finishing with the one who has died most recently. Thus: 
Father Siaffa, let it reach to you; let it reach to Kanga; let it reach (literally, be laid 
down) to the head, the Great One. This is what Leve (low, high) (an old name for God) 
brought down (showed us to do) long ago. These children, whom we are “pulling” 
from Poro today, let nothing harm them; let them not fall from palm trees; make their 
bodies strong; give them wisdom to look after their children; let them hold themselves 
in a good way; let them show themselves to be men. 


It is on the psychological basis of these ceremonies and ritual warnings that 
the social training of the boys is effected by the elders and senior members of 
the society. To a large extent, the social life of the Poro bush approximates the 
social life of the larger community. In essence, the boys learn their roles as men 
in a miniature world of their own.’ 

As a practical example of their training, the boys are allowed no modern 
equipment. Their material requirements, including part of their food, must be 
provided by themselves. They start by lighting a fire when darkness falls. For 
the first night special songs are sung and no one is allowed to sleep. The next 


7 As Watkins (0p. cit.) points out, training of the initiates is tested out in the “laboratory” of 
bush school life. Although the bush school is conducted in a special environment, i.e. one which is 
differentiated from the general social milieu, the degree of artificiality is not so great as it often is 
under the conditions of formal education among peoples of European and American cultures. 
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morning, the work is apportioned, after the boys have been sorted out in 
groups of the same size and age. They are expected to bear hardship without 
complaint, and to grow accustomed to it. They sleep at night on a bed of sticks 
under covering clothes which have been soaked in water, and they remain out 
of doors if it rains. The singing and drumming lasts until one or two o’clock in 
the morning, and the boys are awakened again at dawn. They are expected to 
get up and sing any time they are called. 

The training may also include a certain amount of native law and custom 
exemplified by the holding of mock courts and trials in which the boys enact 
the roles of their elders. Boys who can afford to stay for a length of time learn 
about native crafts, as well as the ordinary duties of a grown man, such as 
“brushing” a farm and other agricultural operations, cleaning roads, etc. In- 
dividual specialists at making raffia clothes, basketry, nets, etc., sometimes 
give their services in the bush. Bridge-building, the making and setting of 
traps for animals and fish are also taught. The boys also learn drumming and 
to sing the special Poro songs. They practise somersaults and acrobatics. 

In the case of the Sande girls, training is on complementary lines and is also 
symbolical. The girls are instructed as to their attitude towards their husbands, 
other men, and their fellow-wives. There is some training in homecraft, sex 
matters, the care of children, and the various duties a housewife is expected to 
perform. 

A general and important feature resulting from both Poro and Sande 
schools is the sense of comradeship imparted. Initiates obtain a feeling of 
participating in a national institution. The common bonds of the society unite 
men with men, and women with women, as fellow members over a very wide 
area, and to an extent which transcends all barriers of family, clan, tribe, 
and religion. It is this corporate sense arising largely out of the memory of ex- 
periences shared at an impressionable age which is mainly responsible for the 
extra cultural significance of Poro and Sande. It is something, quite apart from 
a person’s social status and position, upon which he or she can draw at any time 
for mental and moral reassurance. 

B. REGULATION OF SEXUAL CONDUCT 

With respect to sexual conduct, the part of the Humoi society is as impor- 
tant as that of Poro and Sande is over social behavior and etiquette in general. 
The head of the Humoi is a woman, and the senior positions in it are held by 
hereditary right by members of certain families. Outsiders are also initiated in 
certain circumstances, such as sickness. 

The rules of the Humoi constitute, to all intents and purposes, the rules of 
marriage and mating. Sexual relationships are governed primarily by these 
rather than by the idea of consanguinity, which enters into the matter almost 
as a secondary effect. Breach of certain of these laws is known as simongama 
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(high, high, high, high) and necessitates the fining and washing of the offend- 
ing parties.* The nearest European equivalent of simongama is incest. 

It goes without saying that simongama is a particularly heinous offence. 
In general terms, it is simongama for a man to have sexual relations with any 
close relatives on the patrilineal side; with any descendants of the same 
mother as his own, irrespective of the paternity of such descendants; and with 
any close relatives of his existing wives. By special dispensation of the Humoi, 
he may, in some cases, have relations with and marry his wife’s sister, after 
his wife has died. Generally, marriage with father’s brother’s daughter is re- 
garded as a social evil, and no children are expected to result from the union.® 
Specifically, Humoi regulations prohibit relations on the part of a man with the 
following categories of person, viz.: 


(a) His own mother, or maternal grandmother. 

(b) His own daughter, or granddaughter. 

) His own sister, or half-sister. 

(d) His paternal and maternal aunts. 

) The daughter of his brother and sister, and the daughters of his brother’s and 

sister’s children. 

(f) His wife’s sister, and any immediate descendants of his wife’s sister. 

(g) The descendants of his wife’s brother, while that wife is alive. 

(h) The daughter of his wife’s father’s brother. 

(j) The sister, or any close relative, of any woman with whom he has had relations 
at any time, so long as that woman is alive. 

(k) Any woman, irrespective of relationship, with whom his brother, or half- 
brother, has had relations. 

(1) Any woman, irrespective of his relationship to her, who has suckled him. 


In addition to restriction on marriage between certain categories of person, 
the rules of the Humoi prohibit specific kinds of sexual behavior for the com- 
munity as a whole. It is forbidden to have sexual intercourse with a girl under 
the age of puberty,'® or with any person, irrespective of age and social and 
biological relationship, in the bush at any time, during the day or night. It is 


§ Washing involves a fairly elaborate ceremony which is performed by a special branch of 
the Humoi, known as the simongama-bla, i.e., ‘the people who specialize in incest.’ The offending 
parties are seated on a mat on the ground and tied together by thread. The officiating member, a 
woman, invites them to confess their misdemeanors. Grains of rice are placed on their heads and 
the palms of their hands, and a fowl is brought. If it pecks away the rice, it is a sign that they are 
freed of their sin. They are sprinkled with a special medicine, concocted out of leaves and water. 
They then spring up, breaking the thread binding them, and go down to the river to bathe. 

® Nevertheless, this kind of marriage is practised fairly often by members of chiefly families 
in order to maintain property and position. 

© There is, however, one important qualification in this respect. To have intercourse with 
an uninitiated girl, i.e., one who has not passed through Sande, is an offence against the latter 
society and should be expiated through its medium. 
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also forbidden to have intercourse with any woman who is nursing a child, or 
with any woman who is pregnant. Other sexual offenses are for a brother to sit 
on his sister’s bed, or a sister on her brother’s bed. A man may not shake 
hands with his mother-in-law or with the mother of any woman with whom he 
has had sexual relations. A wife may not visit her parents on the same night 
after intercourse. 

There are, also, a number of Humoi rules in regard to sexual hygiene. For 

sample, it is an offence for a woman to speak to, or to remain in the presence 
of any of her own relatives as well as of members of the family of the man with 
whom she has had intercourse until she has washed in the morning. If she 
comes into physical contact in this way with a female relative on either side, 
the offence amounts to simongama, and is dealt with as such. The implication 
is that the sexual act itself is extended by her action to proscribed relatives and 
affinals of the man. All women who have had sexual intercourse during the 
night are required to wash before preparing food the next day." 

Breaches of these laws and regulations, whether deliberate or not, are re- 
garded, in the case of simongama, as a serious injury to the relatives of the 
persons concerned, as well as against the Humoi-society itself. It is believed 
that sickness and disaster will befall all concerned, and the guilty party must 
make compensation to the woman’s family, as well as to the Humoi. The 
offence has also to be expiated in a ritual way. Simongama is regarded as 
particularly atrocious and disgraceful when notable persons, such as a chief, 
«.e involved, and if such an occasion arises, the authorities try to settle it as 
secretly as possible by means of a tribunal of neighboring chiefs. 


C. SUPERVISION OF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


In the political field, the Poro exercises an overriding influence which is 
both direct and indirect. In the old days, it supplied the mystical quality of 
authority which is apparently lacking in the purely secular figure of the 
Mende chief." It is interesting that in the adjoining Timne country, where the 
chief is hedged with various supernatural associations, the Poro as an institu- 
tion is less significant, or is absent. In Mendeland, on the other hand, the con- 
nection between the Poro and political authority has always been very strong, 
and the two mutually reinforce each other. This is shown ritually by the fact 
that the Gbeni (low, high), the principal spirit of the society, which comes out 
in public only on the most important type of civil occasion, makes its appear- 
ance on the death or coronation of a chief or of a sub-chief. On the former 


" Another rule of the Humoi, which has no obvious connection with sex, is that cold ashes 
in the hearth should be swept away before preparing food, and that stale food or drink should 
never be used. The latter rule is going out of observance with the adoption of European dietary 
customs. 
Little, 1947. 
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occasion, the Gbeni proceeds to the dead man’s grave and bows over it. It has 
to be bought off by a sum of money from the deceased’s family. When a chief 
is dying, he is taken into the bush for medical treatment, and his death is 
subsequently announced from the roof of his house by an official of the society. 

It goes almost without saying that no person can hope to occupy any 
political office in the chiefdom without being a Poro member. The chief him- 
self is the society’s official patron in all matters external to its secret business. 
He is expected to uphold Poro interests whenever they come into conflic’ 
with the views of Moslems as well as of the British Administration. In recogni- 
tion of this, and of his position as chief, the society makes him a customary 
present whenever it holds a session. Traditionally, he is also entitled, like other 
big men, to the services of the young initiates in working his rice farm. 

In the old days, the Poro also acted as an arbitrator in chiefdom disputes, 
and is said to have been effective enough to end them by sending an armed 
ba>d of its officials, masked as spirits, against the contending party which 
ignored its ruling."* The Mende Hut Tax Rising of 1898, it is worth remember- 
ing, was largely organized and finally set in motion in Mende country by the 
Poro war-sign—a burned palm leaf—which was passed on from chief to chief 
and from country to country. The warriors taking part wore the Poro palm 
leaf token wound round neck and wrist. Prior to the British Administration, 
the Poro promulgated general laws, regulated trading practises, and was with- 
out much doubt the main means by which a uniform system of government 
and a uniform set of customs was possible throughout a large number of ise- 
lated and remotely scattered communities. One way by which common action 
was taken on such a wide scale was by placing the whole country under Poro 
oath, before the actual object of the oath was known. After this, everyone was 
bound to adhere to whatever plans had been decided upon by the senior 
members in the inner bush. 

The Poro helped to conserve the dignity of secular rule by decreeing that 
disputes affecting important members of the community should be heard in 
camera by a Poro tribunal, the identity of whose president remained secret. 
This practise is still followed, to some extent, today. No chief, and this point 
is equally significant today as in former times, could be appointed without 
Poro approval, and the society had, inevitably, a major voice in his nomination, 
Nowadays, chiefs are “elected” under the supervision of an administrative 
officer; but in a large number of cases, if not in most, the matter is settled in 
advance by swearing members of the electoral body, i.e., the tribal authority, 
on medicine in the Poro bush. In the old days, given Poro support, it is doubt- 
ful if there was any limit to autocratic rule on the part of a chief. It is probable 
that individual chiefs, like Nyagua of Panguma, who held sway over a local 


8 Harley, 1941. Harley provides an important structural analysis of the Poro in an area 
where, apparently, various institutional activities of the society still retain much of their old vigor. 
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hegemony of chiefdoms, owed most of their success to the use they were able 
to make of Poro organization. On the other hand, the Poro could be an equally 
powerful check on rulers who attempted to usurp their position. 

In economic affairs, the Poro sign, a spiral of ferns, is used to regulate farm- 
ing and other practises. It is supposed to bring death or sickness to anyone who 
disregards it. The sign is also used to ban the use of fishing grounds at certain 
seasons and the collection of palm fruit, so that the cultivation of necessary 
food crops should not be interfered with. Formerly, the society also fixed the 
prices for various commodities and the rate at which certain services, for 
example, a day’s load-carrying, should be preformed. G. W. Brown reported 
quite recently that the Poro operates its own currency, and still regulates 
trading practises in parts of Liberia." 


D. OPERATION OF MEDICAL AND OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 


From the point of view of social psychology, the medical role of the secret 
societies is the logical complement to their prohibitive and restrictive function 
in social and other fields. Since most illness and disease is held to be the result 
of some ritual infraction or breach of society rules, the proper body to effect 
the cure is the society against which the sick person has offended, and which 
possesses the appropriate antidote. 

Generally, the course of treatment involves a number of separate stages. 
The first step is to consult a soothsayer. He has a bag of stones, each of which 
represents one of the various ills from which humanity suffers. In the course 
of manipulating his stones, the soothsayer asks his patient if he remembers 
having broken such and such a rule or done such and such an act. He tries to 
get the patient to confess some great or small misdemeanor which might be 
interpreted as a concrete offence against known rules and regulations. If the 
patient denies any such offence, he is told that he is lying or has forgotten the 
matter. Finally, the soothsayer informs him of the particular society against 
which he has transgressed and tells him that the only way to obtain a cure is to 
make full confession to them. 

The person reports himself accordingly, and the next step is for him to be 
ritually washed by the society concerned, or to be made a member of it and 
formally initiated. The decision rests on the nature of his offence and the rules 
of the given society. Sociologically, the reason for initiation is fairly obvious. 
Through the offence the individual has committed, e.g., trespassing on society 
bush or coming into physical contact with any of the secret paraphernalia, he 
is considered to have acquired a measure of the society’s own special power. 
The surest way of preventing his divulging what he has learned to outsiders is 
to place him under the same oaths and obligations as are incumbent upon 
members of the society themselves. This also obviates the possibility of his 


4 Brown, 1937. 
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making unauthorized use of society secrets and of setting himself up among the 
public as an unofficial practitioner. Once initiated, however, the fame of any 
medical work he does redounds to the credit of the society as a whole rather 
than to him as an individual person. 

There are a number of physical and physiological complaints which fall 
specifically within the province of certain societies. Barrenness, for example, 
is usually put down to the woman concerned having trespassed on the sacred 
bush of the Poro. Whether she did so knowingly or unknowingly is irrelevant. 
The only possible remedy lies with the Poro, and initiation is obligatory. 
The woman is escorted into the bush by a young boy known as ngeba (low, low) 
(nge gba—I am different). On their arrival, the spirits of the society are invoked 
and asked to release the woman from the curse they laid upon her and to pass 
it on to the boy. Such a woman is then called bolemui (low, medium, low), from 
Mabole, the senior woman official of the Poro, who is herself responsible for 
making the invocation. Both the bolemui and the ngegba are given only ele- 
mentary instruction and a few cuts on the back. 

Illnesses of various kinds in the case of a man may be traced to his having 
intruded in the Sande bush during the period of the girls’ initiation. He may be 
able to obtain a cure by paying a fine to the society and being washed by them. 
A really serious illness may be attributed to the person concerned, or to some- 
one closely connected with him, having committed simongama which, as 
already explained, constitutes the most serious breach of Humoi laws. 

An advanced grade of the Humoi also specializes in medical as well as 
ritual washing and is known as K pekili (low, high, low) (literally, the heart 
of the razor) on account of the razor used in the ceremony. The upper part of 
the patient’s tongue is scratched with a razor or needle to wipe away all im- 
purity. 

Insanity, and other forms of mental complaint, are put down to breaches 
of the rules of the Njayei society. They result from the sufferer having tres- 
passed on Njayei bush, or from his having seen the dead body of an important 
member of the society before it was ritually purified. In such cases, the only 
way a person can be cured is by initiation, unless he is already a Humo>i mem- 
ber. In that case, he undergoes treatment without initiation into the Njayei. 
There are reciprocal arrangements between the two societies, and the terms 
brother and sister are used reciprocally between members of the respective 
societies. 

Membership of the Njayei, like that of the Humai, is hereditary. Its mem- 
bers meet in a round house with distinctively speckled walls. A person is also 
initiated if he dreams of the Njayei medicine. In addition, the society supplies 
medicines for fertility purposes in connection with farming, and certain Njayei 
ingredients have the property of increasing a person’s self-confidence and 
general personality. For example, a candidate in a chiefdom “election” who 
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has the benefit of them, will so impress the authorities concerned, that they will 
be bound to acknowledge the priority of his claim to the chieftainship over 
that of all the other claimants. 

Most forms of therapy include the prescription of special medicines com- 
pounded mainly out of certain kinds of herbs and leaves whose remedial value 
is of a purely physical, as opposed to psychological character. These are ap- 
plied in ways which vary from ritual sprinkling of the body, to their external 
application as poultices and internal consumption as drinks. The Humii, 
in particular, makes a prolific use of these materials, and for this reason the 
leader of the society is known as “‘leaf person.” The bush sacred to the Humoi 
serves as a kind of hospital in this respect, and small children may be taken 
there for treatment. 

Though medical work is virtually the prerogative of the secret societies, 
particularly the Humoi and Nijayei, there are one or two exceptions which, 
however, do not detract from the effect of the general rule. There is, for 
example, the Kpa society which anyone can join. The function of the Kpa is 
confined to the treatment of minor complaints, such as eye trouble, toothache, 
etc. In many villages, there are certain stones, known as kpa-gotu (high, low), 
and it is here that the Kpa-bla (high, low), or Kpa people, carry on their work. 
A man may apprentice himself by applying to the leader of the Kpa, and after 
learning the use of herbs and medicines, he returns home and sets up his own 
hospital and dispensary. 

Rules of health and hygiene, as illustrated above in the example of the 
Hum3i, are implicit in the prohibitions of various secret societies. A further 
instance is in the ceremonies performed by the Sande on occasions of abortion, 
birth, and death in childbirth.” 

Secret society medicines are also used forensically, and sometimes un- 
officially, when it is necessary to extract the truth from a witness, or other 
persons, over an important matter. The Bongsi (low, high) section of the 
Humoi have a specific role in the latter respect. Society medicines are also 
used, quite apart from society purposes as such, to bind a person or a group of 
persons, on oath, to a particular undertaking. An example of this has already 
been cited in the case of swearing members of a chiefdom electoral body on 
Poro medicine." 


In addition to their spirits which inspire awe, most of the secret societies 


% Tn the case of a stillbirth, the women of the town go out into the bush under the direction 
of a senior official of the Sande and collect herbs. Returning, they sprinkle all the houses in the 
town with this lustral medicine. This must be done before further procreation can proceed with 
success. 

6 Other important medicines used forensically, such as the Toma (low, low) and Tilei (low, 


low), are the property of private hereditary owners and have no connection with the secret 
societies. 
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have one or more ancillary spirits whose function is largely of a purely secular 
— kind. It is to provide amusement and entertainment. Usually, their appearance 
, in public is associated with and signalizes some important institutional activity 
com- 
a or event, such as the death or coronation of a Paramount Chief. On the latter 
ie - occasion, the advent of the Gbeni, the sacred spirit of the Poro, to announce 
oe a the chief’s demise, is followed by other Poro spirits, such as the Ngafagoti 
mae: (low, high, low, low) the Yavei (high, high), the Gobai (high, high), etc. The 
me re | latter remain out dancing after the Gbeni has retired to the bush. The individual 
* . impersonating the spirit wears a wooden mask and a cape of raffia and straw 
7 which is extensive enough to cover his entire body because it is absolutely 
taken 
essential that no part of person is revealed. The spirit, escorted by a number 
ieti of attendants and followers, usually visits every big man in the town and squats 
cieties 
wy . | in various grotesque poses in front of his house. It then proceeds to parade 
is f ’ | about the town attracting spectators and causing amusement wherever it 
Kn: 4 goes. Bystanders with a position of social standing to maintain hand over a 
; tty “dash” of money to the spirit’s followers. 
hache, 
lial The performance of these “amusing spirits,”’ as they are popularly termed, 
rte is mainly a matter of miming and mimicry; but in the case of the Sande spirit, 
d aft the entertainment is on more elaborate lines. It is a great honor to impersonate 
F the Sande spirit and one which is reserved for higher grades in the society. 
Additional to the carved wooden mask, which is dyed a deep black and is the 
efigy of a human face, an outer garment is worn. This is densely covered with 
hanging strips of wood fibre sewn on a foundation of black cloth. Black stock- 
further 
saiiieil ings are worn, and tiny bells hang from some of the strings of the dress. The 
spirit carries a small whip of stiff grass and is accompanied by an attendant or 
ti interpreter. Communication with the latter is made by signs with the whip, and 
the interpreter explains the spirit’s meaning to the onlookers. 
r other a 
The Sande spirit has a special dance which she performs as a pas de seule 
to the beating of a sangbe (high, high) (drum) by a male drummer. Her atten- 
aadil dant keeps a careful watch while she dances in order to adjust any disarray in 
— dress that might give away the spirit’s human identity. One of the most disas- 
lready 
era trous things that could happen would be for the mask to fall off when non- 
: members, or those of a lower grade, are about. The consequences would be 
_— serious for the spirit would be bound to take revenge. Secrecy is increased 
further by giving the spirit some personal name which is either charming or 
Seaton which suggests a virtue, so that the real name of the impersonator goes un- 


os in the mentioned. 
eed with The Sande spirit comes out for the purpose of celebrating some important 
event, such as the visit of a neighboring Paramount Chief. The style of the 
dance includes a darting and skipping movement taken almost at the run like 
the preliminary strides of an expert ice-skater on the rink. There are side to 
side inclinations of the shoulders and head—the head being turned in an op- 


ilei (low, 
ne secret 
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posite direction to the shoulders—and complicated turns and pirouetting on 
the balls of the feet. While waiting to dance, the spirit feigns restlessness, 
scatters the crowd around her, and has to be pacified by the attendant. The 
dance itself takes place in the chief’s compound in the midst of a large gather- 
ing of townsfolk and visitors, and the entertainment usually includes special 
exhibitions of dancing of an even more spirited and acrobatic kind than the 
spirit’s own costume allows. If the occasion is a particularly important one, 
women singers provide additional musical accompaniment with their segbura 
(low, high, low) (calabash rattles), and there may be one or two male drummers, 
The dance is started by the leading singer—nguole nje (low, low, high) (singing 
mother) shaking her rattle and intoning the opening verses of a song. This 
is taken up by her fellow singers and they reply in chorus. The drummers then 
join in. 

These special exhibitions are performed by a picked group of younger 
Sande initiates. They dance as a group or in individual turns, and, on finishing, 
the solo dancer is greeted with enthusiasm by the older women. The dancing 
costume in this case consists of bunches of palm leaf fibre suspended by bangles 
round the arms and legs, and knickerbockers of native or European cloth. 
The practise of ‘“‘dashing’”’ the dancers with money after each turn is an im- 
portant part of the institution, and one of the ways in which a person wins and 
retains social prestige in Mende society. The donor walks into the full view 
of the assembly to hand over his contribution. Alternatively, the dancing 
girl drops her head-tie onto the lap of some important spectator and he is 
expected to return it with money. 

CONCLUSION 

It follows from the institutional significance and penetration of secret 
societies, that they are today the main repository of the traditional ways of 
life in Sierra Leone. This is particularly evident in the case of the Poro which, 
as an organization, is almost unique in the rapidly changing conditions of 
native life in offering active resistance to new habits and customs. One indi- 
cation of this, already cited, is the fact that boys entering the bush are still 
forbidden anything European in the way of clothes and equipment. 

The resilience of the Poro is also shown by the way it has survived opposi- 
tion from outside, partly by Government ordinance. As early as 1897, the Poro 
Ordinance forbade the placing of Poro signs on palm trees. It was asserted 
that the chiefs were using the society’s emblem to hold up trade, sometimes 
in their own interests or in the case of a dispute with their people. Orthodox 
Islam has also been against the Poro to the extent of forbidding Moslems to 
become members of it or of any other secret society. But the prohibition is 
regarded very rarely except, perhaps, by immigrant people, such as the Man- 
dinka, who are already well Islamicized. 
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Disapproval on the part of the Christian Missions is less strong than it 
used to be, partly because the social function of the Poro is better known and 
appreciated than formerly. The Missions generally place no prohibition on 
their members and teachers belonging to Poro, but expect them to discounte- 
nance and not to take part in any of its rituals. Neither Christianity nor Islam 
appears to have had much direct effect, however, on the Poro’s status. On 
the other hand, indirectly, the acquisition of European ideas and ideals in 
Mission schools has led not only to a disbelief in Poro sanctions, but to a more 
fundamental weakening of its prestige on the more general grounds on which 
most native institutions have suffered by comparison with western ones. 

Not surprisingly, the real strength of the Poro and of other secret societies 
lies nowadays in the attitude of the older members and of the “big men” 
of native society in general. Most of the latter are not literate and their interests 
are vested deeply in the older order and in maintaining traditional controls 
over it. They are well aware of the institutional basis of their own position and 
are on continuous watch over it. In consequence, Poro and other society secrets 
are still guarded very jealously; discussion of society matters, and Poro ones 
in particular, even when superficial, with a nonmember and especially a Euro- 
pean, is regarded as a serious offence on the part of a nonliterate man and as 
an act of disloyalty on the part of a literate person. Nevertheless, a certain 
amount of compromise with the newer circumstances has been inevitable. 
Nowadays, in the case of the Poro, for example, boys attending a European 
school are initiated after only a few nights spent in the bush. In other cases, 
they still remain for several weeks. 

It is indicative of the depth of the cultural roots of the Poro that, unlike 
the women leaders of the Sande, the Poro elders are hostile to compromises 
in a more positive direction, in terms of modernizing their own school. In the 
case of the Sande, the Government has carried out some experimentation with 
initiation schools as a medium for modern methods in hygiene, etc., which the 
girls are expected to pass on when they return home. The work has been under 
the supervision of an African medical officer who does not, of course, himself 
enter the society bush. Even so, it has been met, on the whole, by considerable 
opposition from the men as interference in women’s business. Ostensibly, the 
hostility of the older men to this, as well as to the idea of using the Poro in a 
similar way, has a purely institutional basis. Their objection is that European 
methods are quite alien to the indigenous function of secret society activities 
which, in terms of the bush school, are to be regarded as symbolical rather than 
utilitarian. 

It is not the older men alone who prevent adjustment of the secret societies 
to present-day conditions. For those members of the younger generation of 
Protectorate people who are imbued with a desire to emulate western stand- 
ards, social status has to be sought elsewhere. It is to be found largely in 
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social acceptance by the westernized Creole of the Colony'’ to whom native 
institutions and secret societies, in particular, rank as symbols of primitiveness. 
For the ordinary literate Mende man, and less so for the ordinary literate 
Mende woman, society affiliation constitutes one of the few remaining ties 
with tribal life. But it is a bond which he has decreasing interest in main- 
taining. 
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SECULAR FIGURES OF NORTHEASTERN ARNHEM LAND 
By R. M. and C. H. BERNDT 


HIS article is the second of a series' on the hitherto unrecorded carved 
human figures of northeastern Arnhem Land, Northern Territory of 
Australia. 

Carved human figures of this type have hitherto been unknown to students 
of Australian anthropology; their discovery is interesting because they are 
not a variety of applied art, but play an important part in the social and 
religious life of the natives. In aboriginal art, representations of the human 
form in various attitudes are comparatively common, and vigorous schools 
exist and have existed in most parts of Australia,’ but figures of men and women 
hewn from logs of local wood have not been suspected. 

However, stylized conceptions of ancestral beings were and are used in 
certain parts of Australia, e.g., in central-western Northern Territory (made 
from branches and bushes tied together with large pearl-shells signifying 
eyes) ;* while on Bathurst and Melville Islands,‘ and along the northern coast 
of the Northern Territory, grave posts representing human beings recently 
dead are carved and painted in a conventionalized form. 

At Milingimbi Methodist Mission Station in the Crocodile Islands, on the 
north coast, it was first found that the natives of northeastern Arnhem Land 
made comparatively realistic representations of men and women. A semi- 
conventionalized head,® the apex of a grave post, was found rotting on the 
beach, under the tamarinds planted years ago by Macassan traders. 

After a few weeks at Yirrkalla Mission on the extreme northeastern corner 
of Arnhem Land, not far from Melville Bay and Cape Arnhem, we learned 
that carved posts of human design, and human figures, were used in secular 
ceremonies. A little later we observed that similar figures of different design, 
and painted with totemic patterns, were regarded as sacred ’rayga (objects) 
and used in particular religious rituals.* It was apparent that these were part 
of the indigenous culture, and were not a recent innovation. 


1 A collection of fifty-one such figures, carved by aboriginal men, is at present in the posses- 
sion of the Department of Anthropology, Sydney University, on behalf of the Australian National 
Research Council, under whose auspices the writers have worked for some years. Vide R. and C. 
Berndt, 1948a, pp. 309-326, Plates I and II; 1948b; and Elkin and Berndt (in the press). 

2 E.g., the rock carvings of New South Wales, bark drawings of the northern coast of the 
Northern Territory and the cave paintings of the Kimberleys, Oenpelli, Groote Eylandt, Wessel 
Islands, St. Vidgeons, etc. In addition there are large collections of brown paper drawings and 
bark paintings in possession of the Department of Anthropology, Sydney University. A great 
number of these contain drawings of human beings. 

*I.e., the ’Kadzori-‘Kunapipi, the Great Mother of sacred ritual, inspiration of a wide- 
spread fertility cult. Vide R. Berndt (in the press). 

* Spencer, 1914. 

5 Now in the collection stored at the Department of Anthropology, Sydney University. 

® Vide R. and C. Berndt, 1948a, pp. 309-326. 
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In this paper two varieties of these figures will be briefly described.’ The 
first is known as the ’wuramu; the second variety consists of carvings of the 
’ Baijini. 

The natives belong to what Professor Lloyd Warner has termed the Murn- 
gin culture.* They are known collectively as the Wulamba, and comprise 
groups of separately named patrilineal clans, in the northeastern corner of 
Arnhem Land. Each speaks a dialect (’mata) belonging to the Mi:woit/ lan- 
guage group. Their social organization includes two moieties, the ’du:a and 
the ’jiritfa, and a recently introduced subsection system. 

Malayan and Macassan traders used to spend about six months yearly in 
temporary settlements on this coast (called by them ’Butamaragi), trading for 
trepang (béche de mer), tortoise-shell, pearls and pearl-shell, manganese, 
sandalwood and timber. In time they became fairly familiar, if not intimate, 
with the aborigines.* 

This contact has had some effect on the local culture, especially on the 
religious life and on secular and mortuary ritual. It is, therefore, reasonable 
to suppose that the making of the human figures under discussion’? was origi- 
nally inspired by Indonesian contact; it is probable, too, that the first examples 
of these were the ’wuramu, which seem to have been closely connected with 
incidents that occurred in Macassar. On the other hand, while the ’wuramu 
are used in secular ceremony, other more elaborate human carvings portraying 
ancestral and mythological beings of introduced or indigenous origin are an 
integral part of religious ritual. 

The manufacture of these figures has already been briefly described." 

The ’wuramu figures, the first category we shall consider in this paper, are 
known also as ’baku:ra (the female variety) or more generally as ’walita 
’walita."* They came from Macassar in the Celebes. The ’wuramu is a “crook,” 
“collection” or “stealing” man, and has been identified with Dutch ’balanda" 
(custom officials), who, on the return of the Macassan trepang fleets from the 


7 The mythology, ritual and song cycles connected with the Spirit Being associated with each 
figure will be treated later in detailed anthropological works, when their function and place in the 
native society will be discussed. E.g., Love Songs of Northeastern Arnhem Land (volume in prepara- 
tion), and Arnhem Land Religion, op. cit. For a typical song cycle from this region, see R. Berndt, 
1948, pp. 16-50. 

8 Warner, 1937. 

® A collection of Macassan pottery shards was obtained by the writers from Port Bradshaw, 
near Yirrkalla. This pottery had been made on the mainland from local ant-hill substance and 
clay by aborigines and temporary Macassan settlers; the art has now been lost. Vide R. and C 
Berndt, 1949. 

10 Either in the manner of a highly conventionalized figure in the form of a post, or in the 
realistic interpretation of a human being. 

" R. and C. Berndt, 1948a, p. 311. 

'2 "Wolutolwatfa, the sacred name: also known as ’manaygan’dumaru. 

3 A general term which is used now along the coast for Europeans. 
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north coast, came down to the wharf to collect their dues, including goods. The 
original ’wuramu also appear to have been “wild” natives" of the hill (’wara)” 
tribes, who came down to the Macassan towns and pillaged. They stole from 
the coconut-leaf roofed houses, sometimes killed if they received opposition, 
and set fire to huts and dwellings while their inmates slept. Or again, these 
pillaging *wuramu were said to have been spirits of deceased Macassans."* 

But the ’wuramu figure which is carved today is possibly derived from the 
following customs relating to Macassan burial, as told by aborigines who had 
witnessed such incidents during their visits to the East Indies Islands, and as 
witnessed on the Australian mainland. 

On the death of a Macassan, so informants state, a ’dzi:ra (Macassan word) 
graveyard is made and a hole dug in the ground. When the deceased is buried, 
the officiating Macassan sings a prayer referred to by the Macassan words, 
‘dgalawa, ’badzabadza, or ’keluy. To this the other attendants reply ’dzilaljil 
‘dgilaljil 

The ’wuramu post is then placed on the grave, being carved to represent the 
deceased, and signifies his spirit. All the Macassans attending the burial dance 
for this spirit around the “man” (i.e., the ’#uramu). This dancing is of a peculiar 
type,—all have their buttocks to the post and bend forward, bowing their 
heads and closing their eyes, and then opening their eyes and singing. They 
continue in this way for several hours. 

Prior to the erecting of the post, it is taken by the maker and his attendants 
to each of the surrounding camps, and all food, tobacco, cloth or articles lying 
around are collected and become the property of the maker of the figure. This 
is his payment for the services he has rendered; hence the name for the figure: 

“collection man.” 

The ’wuramu which are used today on the northeastern corner of the Arn- 
hem Land coast are derived, as has been indicated, from the ’wuramu of Mac- 
casar. Informants state that now “we have their pictures.’’ They belong to the 
‘jiritfa moiety, and to particular clans who are said to have come in contact 
with alien groups before the ’du:a clans did so, and thus obtained an initial 
monopoly on trade. Today the ’du:a clans are primarily the custodians of the 
“old” indigenous ritual and songs, while the ’jiritf/a possess ritual, ceremony 
and songs dealing principally with themes that tell of the contact of alien 
peoples like the ’Baijini, Malays, Macassans, New Guinea and Torres Straits 
Islanders, Japanese and Europeans. Apart from the traditional ’wuramu posts 


‘ There are various versions relating to the activities of the ’wuramu. 

'® An aboriginal name for these Macassan hills. 

‘6 In a large drawing of Macassar (No. 84, Field Book 17, Series A, R. Berndt) seven “crook” 
people are shown; four women, known as ’Baku:ra (the feminine of ’wuramu), and three men, 
*wuramu; the names of two men and two women are given, ’Balubalu married to ’Dzukudzuku 
and ’Balu:ka married to ’Baludguku (or ’Bala’dzaka). 
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and figures, aboriginal artists can make representations of any Macassan, 
European or mixed-blood, which figures would still be termed ’wuramu. In- 
formants state, “we can make any white man or Macassan, just like you take 
photographs; we do it by using our mind first, then we carve.” These are 
used, in some rare cases, as grave posts in a similar fashion to the Macas- 
sans; a jiriifa man or woman could have a carved figure of a Macassan and 
Badu (Torres Strait) Islander on his grave, but it was necessary that it should 
be related to his particular totemic clan song cycle. But more commonly, a 
“collection” or “crook” man figure is used in a ’wuramu ceremony. 

The ’wuramu ceremony takes place during the daytime in the main camp. 
Long ’jiritfa bird-feathered strings are attached to the shoulders of the figures 
to represent the arms, since most traditionally designed ’wuramu are carved 
without arms. When the object and its feathers, which are of great intrinsic 
value, are sung by the carver and his companions, the word quickly goes around 
that the “crook” man is coming. Children run hither and thither, and there is 
great excitement and much noise. People in the camp know its meaning, and 
rush to hide their goods and chattels, their clothing, spears, knives, food and 
tobacco, for ’wuramu is after anything lying around; he is a “stealing” man, 
ready to appropriate the least trifle to his own use.” 

To the accompaniment of the relevant songs of the Macassan ’Gumaiif 
*mata song cycle, the ’wuramu slowly makes its first public appearance. It is 
held upright in front of the carver, while its strings are held out by the others, 
like embracing arms ready to grab the goods it may find. The ’wuramu party 
move through the camp, taking any article they see; nothing is safe, 
except those goods securely stored away in a hut or hidden among branches. 

When every camp has been visited, all the objects which have been taken 
by the ’wuramu are piled up in the middle of the camp. The figure itself is 
firmly set into the ground, with its “arms” resting on the objects; then the 
carver, his companions, a ’jiri/fa singing man, and the bamboo player,'® begin 
a section of the Macassan song cycle. They sing of the ’wuramu; of the Macas- 
san wharfs; of the rice fields; money; the making of iron; the cutting of timber; 
the making of proas; of the women gathering lily roots; of women bathing; of 
their houses, and so on; all the colorful life of an East Indies town is related 
in the poetic aboriginal sengs which were composed on traditional lines by 
aborigines who, in earlier days, travelled to these islands. When the singing is 
completed, the goods are distributed by the artist among his companions and 


17 A variation of this ceremony was (and still is in some cases) known to other tribes of the 
northern section of the Northern Territory, e.g., among the ’Rainbaraya (or ’Rembaraya), of south- 
western Arnhem Land, women dance through the camp taking everything on which they can lay 
their hands. Professor Elkin informs us that this occurred at an initiation series of ceremonies 
performed by the ’Rembaraya at Maranbay in ’Djauan country in 1946. 

18 The bamboo player blows a long hollow wooden “trumpet,” which in the Northern Ter- 
ritory is generally known by the term “didjeridoo.” 
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the singing men. The ’wuramu figure is left to rot in the middle of the camp; 
or should it have partly-sacred totemic designs painted upon it, the carver 
will remove it immediately, and hide it in the bush or in a water hole, so that 
it soon deteriorates and is completely destroyed by white ants or water. 

At times, such a ’wuramu ceremony is held as an adjunct to a mortuary 
ritual. In these cases, the figure is finally placed on the grave of a recently dead 
‘jiritfa man or woman. 

As regards the selection of ’wuramu figures illustrated here, it should be 
remembered that some hundreds of different types could be collected over a 
period of field work in this area, but those obtained by the writers are represen- 
tative, and demonstrate aboriginal trends of artistic expression. No at- 
tempt is here made to discuss their esthetic value, though this is a subject 
worthy of detailed consideration, for, as we have mentioned, they represent a 
form of Australian aboriginal art hitherto unknown, and are themselves unique 
specimens of native craftsmanship. 


Plate I, Fig. 1. A ’Balanda Dutchman at Macassar: he wears a hat, ’dzuygu, the 
band of which is painted black and edged with white; in the center is a red-ochred band 
with a round white disc, representing a “‘medal,” called ’pini or ’dzi:ga:ra; a chin strap 
(‘bi:ral or ’dgu:lipi) of black, edged with white, is “‘attached” to the hat. Glasses, 
‘baramuta, are drawn encircling eyes and ears; these are also black, edged with white. 
(Note carved tongue.) 

The figure itself has no arms, as is usual in the transition from the post to realistic 
representation. On the body, the main design is painted and is termed ’darapu; diago- 
nally-crossing lines, edged with yellow, form a shoulder or chest belt, called by the same 
name as “strap,” i.e., ‘dzu:lipi, while the white disc at the center, edged with red ochre, 
is a buckle or button, called ’buleit or ’doi, the name of a Macassan coin. A horizontal 
band below the ’dzu:lipi is a belt. Below this again, and placed horizontally, is a tri 
angular design, which is the real ’darapu pattern related to ’Baijini. Directly under this 
is a third band. A red-ochred space signifies the ’Balanda ’wuramu’s belly, while an 
other belt rests on his hips. In the center of this belt is a rectangular buckle (’durara), 
on each side of which is a series of white discs, ’buleii, which are apparently brass orna- 
ments. On one side of the belt, a revolver, ’dzuladzulaka (or ’dzilk’dzulaka) is drawn, 
and on the opposite side a short knife, ’/a:di, or a long knife, ’dalpayu. Pubic hair, testes 
and penis are carved; while on the legs white lines on a red-ochred background signify 
the length of short trousers, ’dzalwara. The rest of the legs are left bare, being painted 
with yellow ochre. The painting on the back is similar to the above, the main design 
being the continuation of the shoulder or chest straps, the waist bands, and the ’darapu 
pattern. 

Artist: ’Muygaraui, ’Gumait/’mata, ’jiritfa moiety. 

Full length, 35.5 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, 10 inches; diameter of 
head, 6 inches; width at shoulders, 5 inches. 


Fig. 2. A ’wuramu Macassan, similar to those posts placed on the graves of de- 
ceased Macassan (see text above). A remarkably shaped head, painted with yellow 
ochre and bare of all other decoration, has a fez (or Macassan hat). 
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A shoulder or chest strap, on a decorated background, with the conventional 
*darapu design, stretches from the figure’s “shoulders”’ to its pubes. Black trousers ex- 
tend to the knees, and the rest of the legs are bare, being painted yellow; and pubic 
hair, testes and penis complete the main features. The body design is carried to the 
back in a similar fashion. 

Artist: ’Muygaraui, as above. 

Full length, 36 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, 11 inches; diameter of 
head, 4.25 inches; width at shoulders, 5 inches. 


Fig. 3. A Macassan ’wuramu; a ridged top to the head, fringed with white, is a hat 
or fez; no arms are carved on the main trunk.'® The body and neck of this figure have 
the ‘darapu design in black, yellow and white, the rest of the body being red-ochred. 
On the right side of this figure a sword or knife is painted. The ’darapu design is similar 
on the back. 

Artists: ’Muygaraui (as above) and his brother (from one father) Bunuygu. 

Full length, 42.5 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, 10 inches; diameter 
of head, 5 inches; width at shoulders, 6 inches. 


Fig. 4. A ’Po:karu’mo:goi®® “Sick Man” ’wuramu of Macassar. This sick man is 
associated with the Macassan ’Baijini and Badu (Torres Strait) song cycles: but this 
particular figure represents a Macassan from ’Ju:mayu, near Port Bradshaw, at what 
was a ’Baijini camp in the territory of the ’Gumait/ speaking clans. 

Most of the design is the ’darapu pattern: on the front these marks signify a shirt 
the ’P»:karu is wearing, while at the back, vertical lines under the main pattern repre- 
sent rice (bamboo containers filled with rice syrup); below this, short vertical lines are 
plugs of tobacco. The figure itself has white trousers (’baladzaga or ’bo:dei), signified 
by white ochre to the knees; the whole pattern is incised and painted in white, yellow, 
red and black: the penis too is painted white. 

Artist: ’Muygeraui (as above). 

Full length, 27.5 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, 7.5 inches; diameter 
of head, 3.5 inches; width across shoulders, 4 inches. 


Plate II, Fig. 1. A female ’wuramu: a representation of a Macassan woman. Usual 
*darapu design, incised and painted in white, yellow, red and black. Legs and thighs 
are bare, being painted yellow. 

Artist: ’Muygaraui (as above). 

Full length, 18.5 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, 6.5 inches; diameter 
of head, 3.5 inches; width across shoulders, 3.5 inches. 


Fig. 2. A Macassan ’wuramu Headman or Rajah called ’karei or king. The Ma- 
cassan personal name of the individual represented by this figure is ’Deintu: bu. The 


19 A certain number of other figures of sacred beings and spirits have carved arms. 

20 His alternate names are ’Deiygo:ru, ’Du:dza, ’Na:dgu:dza, ’Mali:ju:ngina, ’Mo:ruy 
’Deraw’waluk, ’Gwo:ydu, ’Di:daru, and ’Jabenandu. Macassans from the Celebes are also called at 
times by the aborigines ’P2:ki’makasarau, the word ’P9:ki (or ’Po:karu) referring to the Bugines 
(vide Wallace, 1890, pp. 287-288 and 336). The word ’P9:ki (or Bugi) seems to have been generall) 
used on the North Coast of Australia to refer to Malays; vide M’Gillivray, 1852, Vol. ii, pp. 141 
146 (mentioning the Bugis at Raffles Bay); Stokes, 1846, Vol. i, p. 388 (mentioning the Bugis al 
Port Essington). See also Howitt, 1904, pp. 10-11. 
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principal pattern is the ’darapu, incised an painted in red, black, yellow and white; 
the face and legs are of yellow. 

Artist: ’"Muygeraui (as above). 

Full length, 30.5 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, 7.25 inches; diameter 
of head, 5 inches; width across shoulders, 5 inches. 


Fig. 3. A Macassan ’wuramu female. This is typical of the post variety of ’wuramu. 
The central design on the body is similar to that in Pl. I, Fig. 1, being the shoulder or 
chest straps with a white disc in the middle, representing in this case a Macassan silver 
coin (’ru: pia). Vertical lines behind the head signify hair, while horizontal lines on the 
back between the ’darapu designs are tobacco plugs. The whole is painted in red, white, 
yellow and black. 

Artist: ’Muygeraui (as above). 

Full length, 23.5 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, 6.5 inches; diameter 
of head, 4.25 inches; width across shoulders, 4.25 inches. 


Fig. 4. A Macassan ’wuramu man, of the post variety. On the front is the ’darapu 
pattern, while on the back are the crossed straps with a central disc of a ’ru: pia, simi- 
lar to the design in PI. I, Fig. 1, and Pl. II, Fig. 3. Vertical lines behind the head reach 
ing to the shoulders signify hair. The whole is painted in white, red and yellow, and 
black, as are the lines used in the drawing of the hair. 

Artist: ’Muygaraui (as above). 

Full length, 18.5 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, 6.5 inches; diameter 
of head, 4.5 inches; width across shoulders, 4.5 inches. 


The ’Baijini figures are important mainly because of their totemic designs, 
though they have other significance of a sacred character. They are made in the 
same way as are the ’wuramu, and their function is similar, although they have 
no connection with the collection of goods lying about in the camp. 

’Baijini is the name used to classify the first visitors to the northern coast 
of Arnhem Land, particularly on the northeastern corner. Just who these people 
were is not definitely known; some versions tend to suggest that the ’Baijini 
were of European origin, but an analysis of relevant mythology, expressed in 
songs, strongly implies that they were traders from the west, possibly early 
Malayans. Native informants emphatically state that these ’Baijini were not 
Macassan, as they had lighter skin, “the golden copper color of the flying fox,” 
being a comparison used constantly for them in the songs. Although Macassan 
contact with the aborigines was early, the ’Baijini came at a still earlier time,— 
after, so it is said, the major mythological (’du:a) Ancestral Beings like 
’Dzaygawol and the ’Wauwalak Sisters had peopled this coast with the pre- 
decessors of present-day inhabitants, and established their religious cults. 
’Baijini himself is not so much an historical figure as a mythological being. 
’Dzaygawol, the greatest of all the Ancestral Beings, who is, responsible for the 
fertility of the country as well as the aboriginal race in these parts, is said to 
have met ’Baijini at the sacred site of ’Jelaybara, near Port Bradshaw. 
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’ Dzaygawol forced ’ Baijini to move to Daku,” not far distant; while at the same 
time there was an exchange of valuable feathered strings between them; and 
’Dzaygawal obtained his charcoal coloring, which is used in painting sacred 
designs, from ’Baijini, who, when he left ’Jelaybara, forgot to take his trepang 
stirring “spoon.” “Ah,” said ’Dzanygawol, looking at this object, “this good 
color, I’ll have to have it.” 

These ’Baijini men and women built stone houses, as distinct from the 
stilted coconut-palm-leaf roofed huts of the Macassans, and came to these 
coasts in sailing ships. Primarily they collected trepang and fished with har- 
poons: and they cooked their trepang and dried the fish. Their womenfolk 
were noted as planters of rice and weavers of cloth. They attempted to grow 
rice in the (’jiritfa) "Gumait{, ’Dalwoyu, and ’Waramari’mata country;” while 
cloth was woven on a primitive loom and dyed with basic colors in large pots. 
The design of the cloth was similar to the triangular patterns painted and in- 
cised on the illustrated figures. 

In the song-cycle relating to the ’Baijini, there is some confusion between 
them and the Macassans, as both their cultures—from the aboriginal point 
of view—seem to have been similar. The songs suggest that the Macassan songs 
were superimposed on the original ’Baijini series. It is said that the ’Baijini 
left the north coast of Australia and went to Macassar, and finally settled there, 
making all the country. Before they left the Australian mainland, they “looked 
around and saw a fire at Macassar. The head-man then spoke, ‘We have to go 
there and leave this place; more better native people work for us there.’ ” 
When they reached Macassar, the ’Baijini built a big tank and filled it with 
hot water, and getting into it, soaped themselves till they became white in 
coloring, just like Europeans. Informants say that this is why the ’Baijini 
songs are mixed with those relating to the Macassans. 

Stories and songs stress the fact that ’Baijini women were of great impor- 
tance at that time, for these women are mentioned far more frequently than 
are the men. Apart from their main duties of making and dyeing cloth, growing 
rice and administering to the desires of their menfolk, they made arm bands 
and necklets, stitched sails, cooked, and wore colored sarongs. 

The ’Baijini, it is said, were in some way associated with the ’wuramu, 
which we have discussed in the first part of this paper: but this may be an aspect 
incorporated because of the merging of the ’Baijini-Macassan songs. One 
’Baijini-’wuramu was a “crook” man, without the ability to take goods; 
while the other was the spirit of a deceased man or woman, and was connected 


* T.e., “Vagina,” a waterhole where a ’Baijini man and woman are held to have copulated. 
% This rice, the general term for which is ’bi:rifa, was called ’lo:da by the ’Baijini, and was 
different to the Macassan rice called ’da:pu. Apparently, on the departure of the ’Baijini their 
gardens fell into disuse, and the natives relied on their natural resources and collected the roots 
of a type of grass or bulrush (termed ’ra:kai), which had grown in place of the rice. ’Baijini also 
called rice ’bira:lji (its sacred name being "Jandzalyu). 
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Plate IT. "Wuramu Figures. Fig. 1. A Female "Wuramu. Fig. 2. Macassan ’"Wuramu Headman 
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Plate ILL. The ’Baijini Figures. Fig. 1. A ’Baijini Woman, ’po:na. Fig. 2 
Woman. Fig. 3. A ’Baijini Female Child. Fig. 4. A Female ’Baijini. Fig. 5 
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mainly with mortuary ritual. The ’Baijini then sent out their ideas and customs 
(mainly ritual and ceremony), called “law,” to different ’jiritf/a groups of 
aborigines, from Cape Wilberforce to Caledon Bay, so that they could continue 
when the ’Bazjini left. 

The ’Baijini ceremony is associated with several forms of ’jiritfa dancing. 
The secular variety, called ’baradi, ’leygu, nda, or ’nju: mba, is held in the 
main camp, and may be performed in the presence of a “dancing ’Baijini 
figure’’ used as a post, and accompanied by its carver, who sings. In addition to 
these, there is a special secular, or “outside’”’ ceremony, called ’dambaian, when 
aboriginal women dance and go through actions which the ’Baijini women did 
in the past. 

In the sacred ’Waramari ceremonies, called ’gwo:lwunbu: ma, ’lilgarun, 
*mara:ragu:ma or "jandzaralguma, the ’Baijini figure may, however, be used 
as a ’maraian (a sacred object), termed ’rayga, which is shown to postulants. 
In this ritual there are dances relating to the “‘shovel-nosed”’ iron-bladed spear, 
the knife and the axe, all associated with the ’ Baijini. 

Descriptions of the ’Baijini figures are as follows: 


Plate III, Fig. 1. A ’Baijini woman, called ’y2:na (or ’N2:nei),* ’Dz2:dara, ’Bar- 
ambo:r, ’Baiwa, ’Daimaluy, ’Daygi:bu, etc.,% is carved without arms, red-ochred and 
incised but not painted: the vulva is carved in the conventional manner. 

Around the head is a band which represents a “hat,” but this is said to resemble a 
diadem or tiara: the design on it is the ’darapu. Vertically from this “hat,”’ behind the 
ears, is a pattern representing string, ’raki, holding the “hat” in place. Bands from ears 
to eyes signify glasses. The design on the neck is a ’manimani, wool or string necklet. 
The rest of the body design is the ’darapu pattern worn only by head-men and women; 
this ’darapu is the cloth ’Baijini wore, and today ’jiritfa natives paint its design in 
colored ochres on their chests at ceremonial times. The design at the back of this figure 
is similar. 

Artist: ’Muygeraur, ’Gumait/ mata, ’jirit{a. 

Full length, 32 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, 8 inches; diameter of 
head, 4.75 inches; width across shoulders, 4.5 inches. 


Fig. 2. A pregnant ’Baijini ’yo:na figure. This representation is incised, with the 
grooves painted with yellow and white ochres, while parts of the abdomen, pubes and 
hips have a background of black; the design is the ’darapu. Arms are carved solidly to 
the sides of this figure. The pattern of the back represents clouds, of the ’jirit/a variety. 

Artist: ’Dzimbarjun, ’Makalranalmar# mata, ’ji ritfa. 

Full length, 29 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, 7 inches; diameter of 
head, 4 inches; width across shoulders, 4.75 inches. 


23 Also a common name for European women, as it is said, that all “white” people came from 
’Baijini. 
Also called ’"Wa:luygura, “tape measure;” ’Danunduna “working 
g 
with her hands (i.e., sewing);” "Gumun>:ra, “the walls or side of a house;” ’Karandalu, “wife of 
a head-man, called ’buygauwa (or boss);” ’Dzidaru, or ’Sidaru, “wife of a head-man;” ’Laiaii and 
’Dzera:ma, “calico cloth;” and ’Deilals, “tailor.” 
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Fig. 3. The ’Baijini female child, who has resulted from the pregnancy of the above 
’Baijini woman (PI. III, Fig. 2). Body pattern as in Pl. III, Fig. 2, the ’darapu. This 
figure is incised, the grooves painted white on a black background. The dotted design 
on the upper part of the legs signifies the child’s dress. Arms are carved slightly away 
from the trunk of the figure. 

Artist: ’Dzimbarjun, as above. 

Full length, 12.5 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, 3.5 inches; diameter 
of head, 3 inches; width across shoulders, 3 inches. 


Fig. 4. A female ’Baijini. The main design is incised and painted in red, white, 
black and yellow, and is of the ’darapu cloth pattern. This particular figure is associated 
with a place called ’Guramo:ru in the middle of the coast skirting Arnhem Bay in the 
’Dalwoyu country. 

Artist: ’Li:agaray, ’Dalwoyu’ mata, ’jiritfa. 

Full length, 24 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, 6.25 inches; diameter 
of head, 4.5 inches; width at shoulders, 5 inches. 


Fig. 5. A male ’Baijini. This post-figure is incised and painted in vivid colors of 
black, yellow, red and white; the triangular designs are not incised but painted each in 
one color; e.g., large triangles across the chest are black, yellow, black, yellow, black; 
the final row, red, yellow, red, yellow, red. Smaller triangles fringe the shoulders, and 
are placed on the back of the head, and at the back of the body. A complicated design 
at the back, between the fringe of small triangles at the shoulders and the two rows of 
large triangles at the back, signifies the grass (mentioned above) from which the edible 
root is obtained. 

Artist: ’Bunuygu, ’Gumait{ mata, ’jiritfa. 

Full length, 25 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, 7 inches; diameter of 
head, 4 inches; width across shoulders, 4 inches. 
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STUDIES OF WAMPUM! 
By J. S. SLOTKIN and KARL SCHMITT 


OST of the literature on wampum states that the form of wampum and 

its uses are a result of Western European influence. This paper will 
attempt to demonstrate that: (1) wampum was definitely used by the Indians 
before the coming of the white man; (2) wampum was a repository of value 
among the Indians before white contact, but its use as money is probably the 
result of the diffusion of the Western European idea of money as part of the 
acculturation process between Indians and whites. 


I. ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


The following short summary of archaeological evidence pertaining to 
tubular shell beads is not intended to be a comprehensive treatment but merely 
to place this bead type in time perspective. The question at issue is whether 
there were any tubular shell beads predating white contact in the eastern 
United States. The assumption that these did exist runs counter to a number of 
published statements such as the following: 


This suspicion is confirmed by the archaeological findings in eastern America which 
expose the general prevalence of white discoidal beads over those of the tubular or 
cylindrical type in the older sites. The white material is, moreover, softer and hence 
could have been more easily drilled by the Indians who, I believe with the others, were 
not capable of drilling the finer tubular beads until they had acquired metal drills 
from the Europeans.” 


The problem appears to be threefold: first, to classify or define a type of 
artifact known as tubular shell beads; second, to relate bead types to known 
archaeological horizons; third, to discuss the problem of drilling. 

The classification of shell beads is not simple and is similar to general 
classification problems in which the number of specimens is of large magnitude. 
It is possible to set up a number of ideal types but it should be stressed that in 
actual practice it would be extremely difficult to type all beads in a given 
series. It is also possible to become involved in some semantic difficulty as to 
what is or is not a tubular bead. For the purposes of this discussion tubular 
shell beads will be taken to include those which approximate hollow cylinders 
and which possess a length or thickness equal to or greater than the diameter 
or height. Such beads could be subdivided into long and short forms and 
roughly-made and well-finished categories. An examination of the recent 
archaeological literature has conveyed the impression that although shell 
beads are of common occurrence they seldom are illustrated adequately. Such 


' The archaeological section is presented by K. Schmitt; the ethnohistorical by J. S. Slotkin. 
2 Speck, 1919, p. 6. 
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tubular beads as are figured are predominantly either reed-shaped with a 
constant diameter or barrel-shaped with the ends somewhat rounded. 

Speck equates wampum and tubular shell beads and gives the following 
definition: 


Average dimensions of tubular beads. Small: length, in direction of perforation, 4 to 7 
mm., thickness 2 to 3 mm. Large: length 10 to 17 mm., thickness 4 to 5 mm.’ 


The specimens illustrated by the same author indicate that besides some range 
in size there is considerable variation in the finish. 

The time series of archaeological horizons to be used for reference is that 
decided on for the forthcoming volume in honor of Fay-Cooper Cole, Archaeol- 
ogy of the Eastern United States. The periods from early to late are as follows: 
Archaic, Early Woodland, Middle Woodland, Early Mississippi, Late Mis- 
sissippi. In the northeastern states and along the Atlantic seaboard, Late 
Woodland is used in place of Early and Late Mississippi. Contact with Euro- 
pean or Colonial culture is evidenced by trade items in some Late Woodland 
and Late Mississippi sites. Sites of the earlier periods are considered to be of 
precontact provenience. 

The shell mounds of Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, which are often 
grouped into a Lauderdale Focus, shade from the Archaic period to the 
Early Woodland. Webb and De Jarnette list long, cylindrical shell beads as a 
shared trait for seven nonpottery occupations in the Pickwick basin.* Speci- 
mens illustrated indicate that both short and long forms occur and that the 
workmanship is excellent.* Large tubular shell beads which vary from one-half 
inch to one inch in length are listed as a trait of the Adena complex,’ which is 
now thought to be of the Early Woodland period. The Hamilton Focus of 
Tennessee is listed as having rare occurrences of cylindrical shell beads and 
frequent occurrences of longitudinally drilled conch columella which vary in 
length from 12.5 to 20 cm.* This focus extends from Early to Middle Woodland 
times. Hopewellian sites of the Middle Woodland period possess tubular 
beads as evidenced by the barrel-shaped specimens from the Seip Mound of 
Ohio,® and somewhat similar beads from the Liverpool Mound group in 
Illinois.’ Both the Point Peninsula Focus of New York" and the Linville 
Mound of Virginia’ have yielded numerous well-finished tubular beads as well 
as conch columella similar to those from the Hamilton Focus. Both the New 
York and the Virginia manifestations are considered to fall in the latter portion 


3 Tbid., p. 17. 4 Griffin, 1948. 5 Webb and De Jarnette, 1942, p. 312. 
6 Tbid., plates 80, 95, 96, 222, 223. 7 Webb and Snow, 1946, pp. 26, 99. 

8 Lewis and Kneberg, 1946, p. 171 and plates 80A and C. 

® Mills, 1917, II, pt. 1, fig. 31. Cole and Deuel, 1937, plate XXXI-B. 


" Ritchie, 1944, plates 54, 59, 66-67, 76, 79. ” Fowke, 1894, pp. 37-44. 
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of the Middle Woodland period." Large and small tubular shell beads are 
present in sites of the Sanders Focus in northern Texas. This focus would be 
placed in the Early Mississippi period and Krieger states that it certainly pre- 
dates a.p. 1450. In Late Woodland and Late Mississippi sites tubular shell 
beads are common. Numerous sites of the Monongahela Woodland Culture of 
western Pennsylvania,'* the Shepard site near Washington, D.C.,'’ and the 
Clay Component of the Fort Ancient Aspect in Kentucky illustrate this late 
occurrence.'* At none of the above sites is there any evidence of contact with 
European or Colonial culture. 

The above distribution of tubular shell beads through prehistoric time 
rules out the necessity of European metal drills for their manufacture. In addi- 
tion, it can be pointed out that other precontact artifacts exhibit more com- 
plex perforation problems than do shell beads. Stone pipes associated with 
Hopewellian horizons of the eastern United States possess borings of very 
narrow diameter and often of two to four inches in length.’® The tubular jasper 
beads of the Lauderdale Focus present similar examples of difficult drilling.” 
The manner of drilling of such objects, as well as of the earlier shell beads, has 
not been definitely determined. In all probability a number of methods were 
in use. The Spiro Mounds of Oklahoma contained thousands of tubular shell 
beads and several varieties of chipped perforators, including delicately chipped 
specimens with a constant diameter of one-eighth inch and a length of two or 
more inches.” The historic site of Patawomeke in Virginia produced large 
numbers of tubular shell beads and also perforators made from the long narrow 
teeth of the fossil shark of the genus Lamna.” It is also highly probable that 
hollow reeds or wooden cylinders and sand were used on occasion. 

The above summary of the archaeological occurrence of tubular shell 
beads indicates that they cover a long span in time as well as most of the east- 
ern United States in area. The distribution both in time and space appears 
somewhat sporadic. This may be due in part to the sampling of the literature. 
Occurrences were cited only when the time association and the actual bead 
shape appeared certain. Another factor influencing the apparent distribution 
is that of preservation. Shell is readily affected by weathering, and the leaching 
process which particularly affects the soils of the eastern United States ap- 
pears to have destroyed much of the evidence of shell work for the older peri- 
ods in that area. Enough evidence has been cited to show the continuity of the 
tubular bead form from early to late horizons. 


3 Schmitt, 1948. ™ Krieger, 1946, plate 20, i.e. % Thid., p. 216. 
‘6 Butler, 1939; Engberg, 1931. 17 Schmitt and Slattery, MSS. 
'8 Griffin, 1943, plate XCVII. 19 Mills, 1917, pt. 3, figs. 9-86. 


20 Webb and De Jarnette, 1942, p. 71; plate 95-2. 
21 Collections of the University of Oklahoma Museum. 
*2 Excavated by the U.S. National Museum under the direction of T. D. Stewart. 
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Il. ETHNOHISTORICAL EVIDENCE 


The data gathered on the early history of wampum lead to the following 
hypotheses: When the Indians were first observed by the whites, the former 
were using wampum as one of many kinds of repositories of value, particu- 
larly for decoration and gift exchange. Later, through the influence of the 
monetary customs of the English in Virginia, wampum began being used in 
money transactions between Western Europeans and Indians. 

The earliest references to what is presumed to be wampum are those by 
Cartier from the Northeast culture area. 


[Huron?| The most precious article they possess in this world is esnoguy, which is 
as white as snow. They procure it from shells in the river in the following manner. 
When an Indian has incurred the death-penalty or they have taken some prisoners in 
war, they kill one and make great incisions in his buttocks and thighs, and about his 
legs, arms, and shoulders. Then at the spot where this esnoguy is found, they sink the 
body to the bottom and leave it there for ten or twelve hours. It is then brought to the 
surface; and in the above-mentioned cuts and incisions they find these shells, of which 
they make a sort of bead, which has the same use among them as gold and silver with 
us; for they consider it the most valuable article in the world. It has the virtue of 
stopping nosebleeding; for we tried it. . . . 

. several of the head men came along our vessels in a canoe and began once more 
their harangues, praising our Captain and making him a present of twenty-four strings 
of wampum [esnogiy in the original], which is the most valuable article they possess in 
this world: for they attach more value to it than to gold and silver. . . . 

... the squaws ... gave him to understand .. . that should he ever return and 
bring back Donnacona and the rest, the whole tribe would give him many presents. 
After this each of them offered the Captain a string of wampum [esnogiy]. . . . 

During this interval arrived several canoes with Indians who were Donnacona’s 
subjects, who came from the river Sanguenay. .. . And to Donnacona they gave three 
bundles of beaver and seal-skins, with a large copper knife from the Sanguenay and 
other gifts, aad presented the Captain with a string of wampum [esnoguy]. . . . 

And after the sayd Agona had inquired of the Captaine where Donacona and the 
rest were, the Captaine answered him, That Dacona was dead in France... . : After 
which conference the said Agona tooke a piece of tanned leather of a yellow skin edged 
about with Esnoguy (which is their riches and the thing which they esteeme most 
precious, as wee esteeme gold) which was upon his head in stead of a crowne, and he 
put the same on the head of our Captaine, and tooke from his wrists two bracelets of 
Esnoguy, and put them upon the Captaines armes, colling [i.e., hugging] him about the 
necke and shewing unto him great signes of joy: which was all dissimulation, as after- 
ward it wel appeared.* 


Ambiguous references to what may or may not be wampum are found from 
the Southeast in the sixteenth century. 

*3 Cartier, 1924, pp. 158-169 [1535], 230 (229-230) [1536], 231-232 [1536], 233 [1536], 252 

[1541]. 
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[Timucua] ... men... adorned, after the Indian manner, with their riches; such 
as feathers of different kinds, necklaces of a select sort of shells, bracelets of fishes’ teeth, 
girdles of silver-colored balls, some round and some oblong; and having many pearls 
fastened on their legs. 


The pictures by Le Moyne de Morgues are of no help. Neither the few probable 
originals* nor the series of engravings copied from some of them,” depict any 
wampum-like beads. Indeed, the text on one of the engravings specifically 
speaks of “necklaces and armlets of pearls.’”” 


[Timucua] They esteeme muche little counters, that they make of the bones of 
certain fishes, & other grene stones and redde.** 

[Pamlico?] The pictures by John White show beads, but none that seem like wam- 
pum.?* 


The following early seventeenth century statements from the Eastern 
Canada culture area are usually considered to refer to wampum. 


[Algonkin] ... their ornaments of matachias...are dyed of various colours.” 
[Malecite and/or Montagnais] . . . each of them took what seemed proper to him, 
such as matachias, tomahawks, swords, kettles, pieces of fat, moose flesh, seal; in a 
word, every one had a present, which they proceeded to give to the Algonquins.* 
[Micmac] . . . they put half a pole out of the top of the cabin where they are, at the 
end of which is some matachias, or something else tied, which the devil carries away. . . . 
. matachias, which they hang at their ears, and about their necks, bodies, arms, 
and legs. The Brazilians, Floridians, and Armouchiquois make carcenets and bracelets 
(called bou-re in Brazil, and by ours matachias) of the shells of those great sea-cockles, 
called vignols, like snails, which they break into a thousand pieces and collect, and 
then polish them upon a sandstone till they make them very small; then they pierce 
them and make them into rosaries, of which the beads are black and white, and very 
pretty they are.* And if things are to be prized according to the fashion, as is done in 
our merchandises, these collars, scarves, and bracelets, made of vignol or porcelain, are 
richer than pearls (though none will believe me), and so it is that they esteem them 
more than pearls, or gold or silver; and this it is which the people of the great river of 
Canada in the time of Jacques Cartier called esurgni (of which we have already spoken), 
a word which I have had great difficulty in understanding, and which Belleforest mis- 
understood when he tried to speak of it. To-day they have no more of it, or else they 


*4 Le Moyne de Morgues, 1591, p. 7 [1564-1565]. 
*5 “Une scéne du voyage de Laudonniére en Floride”’; illustrated in Lorant, 1946, p. 32 (Le 
Moyne de Morgues, 1591, plate 8). For attribution and description, vide Hamy, 1901. 


26 Le Moyne de Morgues, 1591, plates 8, 16, 34-35, 37-38. °7 Tbid., plate 37. 
28 Le Challeux, 1872, p. 19 [1565]. 29 White, 1585, pp. 193-195, 199, 202. 
Champlain, 1603, p. 108. Tbid., p. 109. 


* The earlier editions say: ‘““Make them into rosaries, like those which we call porcelain. 
Between each of these beads they set other beads, as black as those of which I have spoken are 
white, made of jet, or of a certain hard black wood resembling jet, which they polish and make 
as small as they list.” [Grant] 
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have lost the art of making it; for they greatly use the matachias which are brought 
them from France. Now as with us, so in that country it is the women who deck them- 
selves with such things, and have chains going a dozen times about their necks, and 
hanging down upon their breasts, and about their wrists, and above the elbow. They 
also hang long strings of them at their ears, which come down as low as their shoulders. 
No men wear any, save only some young lovers. In the country of Virginia, where some 
pearls are found, the women wear carcenets, collars, and bracelets of them, or else of 
pieces of copper, rounded like small bullets, which are found in their mountains, where 
there are mines of it. But in Port Royal and its confines, and towards Newfoundland, 
and at Tadousac, where they have neither pearls nor vignols, the maids and women 
make matachias with the quills or bristles of the porcupine, which they dye in black, 
white, and red colours, as bright as may be, for our scarlet has no livelier sheen than 
their red dye; but they esteem more highly the matachias which come from the country 
of the Armouchiquois, and these they buy very dear. And because they can get no 
great quantity of this by reason of the continual wars of these two nations against one 
another, matachias are brought unto them from France, made of small quills of glass 
mingled with tin or lead, which are bartered with them by the fathom for want of an 
ell; and this kind of merchandise is in that country what the Latins call Mundus mulie- 
bris. They also make of them small squares of divers colours sewed together, which they 
tie behind to the hair of the little ones. The men do not much care for them, save that 
the Brazilians wear about their necks half moons of very white bones, which they call 
after the moon, Yaci: and our Souriquois likewise wear some similar trinkets, without 
excess. Those who do not do so commonly carry a knive at their breasts, not for orna- 
ment, but for want of pocket, and because it is an implement which at all times is 
necessary to them. Some have girdles made of matachias, which they use only when 
they wish to set themselves out and make a display. .. . 

. . . after they have laid the dead to rest, every one makes him a present of the best 
thing he has. Some cover him with skins of beavers, of otters, and other beasts: others 
present him with bows, arrows, quivers, knives, matachias, and other things. . . . 

... if a man wishes to marry, . . . he will paint his face with red to look his best, 
and will have a new robe of beaver or otter, or some other fur, well trimmed with 
matachias, with strips and bands laid thereon in form of gold and silver lace.* 

He wore only a piece of coarse red frieze, with Matachiaz around his neck and 
wrists, above his elbows, and at his waist.***5 

[Algonkin] I visted the Pisirinins [Algonkin] to ascertain when they would be ready 
for the journey to the north, which I found broken off on account of these quarrels and 
affrays, as our interpreter gave me to understand, who said that Captain Iroquet had 
come to all these tribes to find me and to wait for me. He begged them to be at the 
French settlement at the same time as himself to see what agreement could be made 
between them and the Atignouaatitans [Hurons], and that they should postpone the 
journey to the north until another time; and to secure this, the said Yroquet had 


3% Lescarbot, 1907, III, pp. 361 (109), 386-387 (157-159), 457 (285), 390 (162-163) [1606- 
1607]. 

% Matachiaz are carcanets, necklaces, braclets, and wrought girdles. [Lescarbot] 

% Tbid., IL, p. 548 (309). 
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given wampum [pourceline] to break off the said journey, and they promised us to be 
at our settlement at the same time as the others.™ 


Now let us turn to some early seventeenth century references from the 
Northeast. In the following, the Juet and Mourt’s Relation statements are 
ambiguous, since the beads are not sufficiently described. 


[Massachuset?| I saw, among other things, a girl with her hair quite neatly done up 
by means of a skin dyed red, and trimmed on the upper part with little shell [porceline] 
beads.*” 

[Massachuset]. They adorn themselves with feathers, wampum beads [forceline], 
and other knick-knacks, which they arrange very neatly after the manner of embroi- 
dery.*8 

[Huron] . . . they sent for fifty beaver-skins and four wampum [pourcelaines] belts 
(which they value as we do gold chains) saying I was to share these with my brother 
(meaning Pont-Grave, since we were together): and that these were gifts from other 
chiefs, who, though they had never seen me; and that they were desirous always to be 
my friends.*® 

[Mahican] In the ende one of them was drunk, which had been aboord of our ship 
all the time that we had beene there: and that was strange to them; for they could not 
tell how to take it. The canoes and folke went all on shoare: but some of them came 
againe, and brought stropes of beades: some had sixe, seven, eight, nine, ten; and gave 
him. So he slept all night quietly. . . . [The next day] at three of the clocke in the after- 
noone they came aboord, and brought tabacco, and more beades, and gave them to our 
master, and made an oration, and shewed him all the countrey round about.... 
[Three days later:] this morning, two canoes came up the river from the place where we 
first found loving people, and in one of them was the old man that had lyen aboord of 
us at the other place. He brought another old man with him, which brought more stropes 
of beades and gave them to our master, and shewed him all] the countrey there about as 
though it were at his command.” 

[Huron and Algonkin] I was turned aside by news that reached me from our large 
village [Cahiague] and from the Algonquins where Captain Yroquet was wintering, to 
wit that those of the Atignouaatitan [Huron] tribe had placed and !eft in his hands a 
prisoner of a hostile tribe, expecting that Captain would exercise on his prisoner the ven- 
geance that is customary among them. But instead of this, not only had he set him at 
liberty, but finding him apt and a good hunter, had treated him as his own son. The Atig- 
nouaatitans had become jealous and had resolved to revenge themselves, and in fact had 
appointed a man to undertake to go and kill this prisoner in spite of his alliance. He 
had been slain in the presence of the headmen of the Algonquin tribe, who, outraged at 
such an act and moved with anger, had immediately killed the rash slayer. Thereupon 
the Atignouaatitans, considering themselves insulted by this murder, and as it were, 
wronged by this deed, and seeing one of their comrades dead, had seized their arms and 
betaken themselves to the tents of the Algonquins, who come to spend the winter near 


% Champlain, 1619, ITI, p. 104 [1615-1618]. 
37 Champlain, 1613, I, p. 356 [1604-1607]. %8 Tbid., I, p. 411 [1604-1607]. 
3° Ibid., II, pp. 194-195 [1608-1612]. * Juet, 1860, pp. 85-88 [160%]. 
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the said village, beating them soundly and wounding Captain Yroquet with two arrow- 
shots. Another time they had pillaged some cabins of the said Algonquins before they 
could put themselves on their guard, and thus it was not fair match. In spite of this the 
Algonquins were not quit of them, but had to grant to them and, in order to secure 
peace, to give to the Atignouaatitans, fifty wampum [pourceline] belts with one hundred 
fathoms of the same, which they value highly, and in addition a great number of ket- 
tles and hatchets, and two female priosners in place of the dead man.” 

[Huron] As to their clothing they have several kinds and styles, and varieties of wild 
beasts’ skins, both of those they catch and others they exchange for their Indian corn, 
meal, wampum [pourcelaine], and fish nets, with the Algonquins, Piserenis [Nipissings], 
and other tribes who are hunters and have no fixed abodes. . . . 

As to the women and girls . . . they are laden with quantities of wampum [pource- 
laine], both necklaces and chaines, which they allow to hang in front of their robes and 
attached to their belts, and also with bracelets and ear-rings. They have their hair well 
combed, dyed and oiled, and thus they go to the dances with a tuft of their hair behind 
tied with eel-skin which they arrange to serve as a band, or sometimes they fasten to 
it plates a foot square covered with the same wampum [pourcelaine], which hang be- 
hind. In this manner, gaily dressed and adorned, they like to show themselves at dances, 
where their fathers and mothers send them, forgetting no device that they can apply to 
bedeck and bedizen their daughters; and I can assure you that at dances I have at- 
tended, I have seen girls that had more than twelve pounds of wampum [fourcelaine] 
on them, without counting the other trifles with which they are loaded and decked 

The lover or suitor will give the girl a present of some wampum [pourceline] neck- 
laces, chains and bracelets; if the girl finds this suitor to her taste she accepts this 
present, whereupon the lover will come and sleep with her three or four nights without 
saying a word to her during that time, and there they will gather the fruit of their love. 
Next it usually happens that, after a week or a fortnight, if they cannot agree, she will 
leave her suitor, who will remain pledged for his necklaces and his other gifts, receiving 
in return only a slight pastime. Afterwards, being disappointed in his hopes, he will seek 
out another girl, and she another suitor, if they see fit. Thus they continue this plan of 
action until a satisfactory union... . 

And in this way it is the woman’s choice and option to take and accept whoever 
pleases her most, having in these courtships and amours gained much wampum 
[pourceline] and, besides, this choice of a husband. .. . 

As for the sick, a man or woman struck down or affected by some disease sends for 
the Oqui, who on arrival visits the sick person and learns and informs himself of his 
disease and pain. After that, the said Oqui sends for a great number of men, women 
and girls, with three or four old women, just as the said Oqui orders, and these enter 
the cabin dancing, each with a bearskin or the skin of some other beast over her head, 
but a bearskin is the commonest since nothing is more frightful, and there wil: be two 
or three old women near the sick person or patient, who most frequently is feigning 
or imagining sickness. But of this sickness they are soon cured, and they most frequently 


*t Champlain, 1619, pp. 101-103 [1615-1618]. 
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hold feasts at the expense of their friends or relatives who give them something to put 
into the kettle besides those things they receive as presents from the dancers, male and 
female, such as wampum [fourceline] and other trifles, so that they are soon cured. . . . 

[For secondary burials] they dig a great pit ten fathoms square in which they place 
these said bones with the necklaces, wampum [pourcelines] chains, tomahawks, kettles, 
sword-blades, knives and other trifles, which however are of no small value among 
them, and they cover the hole with earth.” 

[Huron] They wear belts and bracelets ingeniously manufactured from Venus shells, 
which we commonly call porcelain [porcellanam], or from porcupine quills; and neck- 
laces made in this fashion they value highly.“ 

[Massachuset| . . . we found a place like a grave, but it was much bigger and longer 
than any we had yet seene. It was also covered with boords, so as we mused what it 
should be, and resolved to digge it up, where we found, first a Matt, and under that a 
fayre Bow, and there another Matt, and under that a boord about three quarters long, 
finely carved and paynted, with three tynes, or broches on the top, like a Crowne; 
also betweene the Matts we found Boules, Trayes, Dishes, and such like Trinkets; at 
length we came to a faire new Matt, and under that two Bundles, the one bigger, the 
other lesse, we opened the greater and found in it a great quantitie of fine and perfect 
red Powder, and in it the bones and skull of a man. The skull had fine vellow haire still 
on it, and some of the flesh unconsumed; there was bound up with it a knife, a pack- 
needle, and two or three old iron things. It was bound up in a Saylers canvas Casacke, 
and a payre of cloth breeches; the red Powder was a kind of Embaulment, and yeelded 
a strong, but no offensive smell. It was as fine as any flower. We opened the lesse bundle 
likewise, and found of the same Powder in it, and the bones and head of a little childe, 
about the leggs, and other parts of it was bound strings, and bracelets of fine white 
Beads; there was also by it a little Bow, about three quarters long, and some other odd 
knackes.* 


It should be noticed that in the last of these sources the beads were found in 
conjunction with Western European artifacts. 

In the Southeast, during the early part of the seventeenth century there 
are some ambiguous references to “white beads.” Then comes a most impor- 
tant source, which I regard as the earliest reference on the use of wampum as 
money. 


|[Powhatan?| ... my daughter . . . I fi.e., Powhatan] should within these few daies 
to be wife to a great Weroance for two bushels of Roanoake (a small kinde of beades) 
made of oystershels, which they use and passe one to another, as we doe money (a 
cubites length valuing sixe pence).” 


A decade later there appeared another statement, but one which presumably 
referred back to conditions in 1608. 


® [bid., pp. 131, 134-135, p. 138, 139-140, 148-149, 162-163 [1615-1618]. 
®% Jouvency, 1896, p. 280 [1610-1613]. " Mourt’s Relation, 1865, pp. 32-34 [1620]. 
* Symonds, 1612, pp. 18, 39 [1606-1612]. “ Hamor, 1860, p. 41 [1614]. 
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[Powhatan?| Cuscarawoake [River], where is made so much Rawranoke or white beads 
that occasion as much dissention among the Savages, as gold and silver amongst 
Christians.*? 


On a “Virginian Purse” in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford,** most likely 
collected by John Smith,** “Several of the smaller beads . . . have a length 
much greater than their diameter and are therefore similar to the true wam- 
pum.’”° 

When we turn to the Northeast, we find during the 1620’s the classical 
uses of wampum among the Dutch in New York. 


(Mohegan? The Sickenanes dwell about the North. . . . Jaques Elekes imprisoned 
him [their chief] in the year 1622 in his yacht and obliged him to pay a heavy ransom, 
or else he would cut off his head. He paid one hundred and forty fathoms of Zeewan, 
which consists of small beads they manufacture themselves, and which they prize as 
jewels.” 

[Mahican] I amsending herewith . . . a short account of the trade done during my 
time here for skins, wampum [sewam], and other things. . . . 

Jacob Jopsz . . . admits that he received from Pieter Barentsz 100 kettles, 21 dozen 
French knives, 18 knives with sword handles, 70 hatchets, and one bunch of beads, in 
return for which he delivered to him 205 beaver and otter skins and 60 fathoms of 
wampum [seewan]... . 

...the French Indians come to us for no other reason than to get wampum 
[sewan], which the French cannot procure unless they come to barter for it with our 
natives in the north, just as the Brownists of Plymouth come near our places to get 
wampum in exchange. J beg to submit to your Honors whether, if we could overtake 
French or English sloops here, it would not be well by some means or other to take the 
trade away from them, either by force or by spoiling their trade by outbidding them 
with duffels or hatchets, in order that they themselves would have to come to us to get 
wampum [sewan], or that we in going to them could exchange the wampum [sewan] for 
skins in their possession. And instead of giving the Indians 2} hand-lengths, we could 
give them three or four hands. . . . 

If it will please the honorable gentlemen to supply me continually with duffels, I 
shall know how to get wampum [sewan] and to stock Fort Orange [Albany] in vain, as 
they have done heretofore. . . . I hope this winter before the frost sets in to stock Fort 
Orange with a thousand yards of wampum [sewan].. . . 

I have here 15 bear skins, which I am keeping here to trade them in the rivers to 
the north for wampum [seewan]. . . . 

The colonists sometimes receive wampum [seewan], which hitherto we have pur- 
chased for 5 guilders the fathom, in order to take the fur trade away from them.” 

[Mahican] . .. when there is one who resolves to take a particular person for his 


47 Smith, 1910, II, p. 418 [1608]. This passage, however, is an interpolation not found in 
Symonds, 1612, p. 33, upon which this part of the Historie is based. 

8 Bushnell, 1907, pp. 39-40, plate 6. 49 Tylor, 1888, p. 217. 

5° Bushnell, 1907, p. 40. 5! Wassenaer, 1626, fol. 39 recto [1626]. 

% This, annoyingly enough, seems to be lost. 

88 Rasiere, 1626, pp. 179, 220, 223-224, 225-227, 251. 
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wife, he collects a fathom or two of sewan, and comes to the nearest friends of the per- 
son whom he desires, to whom he declares his object in her presence, and if they are 
satisfied with him, he agrees with them how much sewan he shall give her for a bridal 
present; that being done, he then gives her all the Dutch beads he has, which they call 
Machampe, and also all sorts of trinkets. . . . 

As an employment in winter they make sewan, which is an oblong bead that they 
make from cockle-shells, which they find on the sea-shore, and they consider it as valu- 
able as we do money here, since one can buy with it everything they have; they string 
it, and wear it around the neck and hands; they also make bands of it, which the 
women wear on the forehead under the hair, and the men around the body; and they 
are as particular about the stringing and sorting as we can be here about pearls... . 

. mattocks, which they buy from us for the skins of beavers or otters, or for 
sewan.... 

They have a chief Sackima whom they choose by election, who generally is he who 
is richest in sewan, though of less consideration in other respects. . 

All travellers who stop over night come to the Sackima, if they have no acquaint- 
ances there, and are entertained by the expenditure of as much sewan as is allowed 
for that purpose. .. . 

The Sackima has his fixed fine of sewan for fighting and causing blood to flow. .. . 

...at...Aptucxet (Monument, Mass.]... they [i.e., the Plymouth settlers] 
keep two men, winter and summer, in order to maintain the trade and possession. Here 
also they have built a shallop, in order to go and look after the trade in sewan, in 
Sloup’s Bay and thereabouts, because they are afraid to pass Cape Mallabaer, and in 
order to avoid the length of the way; which I have prevented for this year by selling 
them fifty fathoms of sewan, because the seeking after sewan by them is prejudicial 
to us, inasmuch as they would, by so doing, discover the trade in furs.™ 

[Mahican] The savages . . . bring some things, but one who has no wares, such as 
knives, beads, and the like, or seewan, cannot come to any terms with them.™ 


The situation in Massachusetts is puzzling. According to Rasiere,® the 
English in New England were using wampum in 1626-1627, but Bradford, at 
least, seems to have known little or nothing about it before it was introduced 
by the Dutch. 


This year [1627] we had letters sent us from the Dutch plantation, of whom we had 
heard much by the natives, but never could hear from them nor meet with them before 
themselves thus writ to us, and after sought us out.*” 

... to show our willingness of our good accomodation, [I] have brought with me 
some cloth of three sorts and colours, and a chest of white sugar, as also some seawan, 
&c. not doubting but, if any of them be serviceable unto you, we shall agree well 
enough about the prices thereof.** 

We at this time [1627] bought sundry of their commodoties, especially their sewan 
or wampampeack, which was the beginning of a profitable trade with us and the 
Indians. 


% Rasiere, 1628 (?), fols. 2b, 3a, 3b [1626-1627]. ® Michaelius, 1628, p. 63. 
% Rasiere, 1626, p. 224; Rasiere, 1628 (?), fol. 3b. 8 Bradford, 1794, p. 51. 
*§ Rasiere, 1627, p. 54. ** Bradford, 1794, p. 54. 
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But that which turned most to their profite, in time, was an entrance into the 
trade of Wampampeake; for they now bought aboute 50 /i. worth of it of them; and 
they tould them how vendable it was at their forte Orania [Albany]; and did perswade 
them they would find it so at Kenebeck; and so it came to pass in time, though at first 
it stuck, and it was -2- years before they could put of this small quantity, till the inland 
people knew of it; and afterwards they could scarce ever gett enough for them, for 
many years togeather. And so this, with their other provissions, cutt of they [their] 
trade quite from the fisher-men, and in great part from other of the stragling planters. 
And strange it was to see the great allteration it made in a few years amonge the 
Indeans them selves; for all the Indeans of these parts, and the Massachussets, had 
none or very litle of it, but the sachems and some spetiall persons that wore a litle of it 
for ornamente. Only it was made and kepte amonge the Nariganssets, and Pequents, 
which grew rich and potent by it, and these people were poore and begerly, and had no 
use of it. Neither did the English of this plantation, or any other in the land, till now 
that they had knowledg of it from the Dutch, so much as know what it was, much less 
that it was a commoditie of that worth and valew. But after it grue thus to be acom- 
moditie in these parts, these Indeans fell into it allso, and to learne how to make it; 
for the Narigansets doe geather the shells of which they make it from their shores. And 
it hath now continued a current commoditie about this -20- years, and it may prove a 
drugg in time. 


Bradford’s position is confirmed by Winthrop: 


Mr. Bradford and Mr. Winslow, two of the magistrates of Plymouth, with Mr. 
Smith, their pastor, came to Boston by water, to confer with some of our magistrates 
and ministers about their case of Kenebeck ... they had... by their charge and 
providence, drawn down thither the greatest part of the trade, by carrying wam- 
pampeage thither, which none of the English had known the use of before. 


On the basis of the data given above, the following tentative conclusions 
may be advanced. When the Indians were first observed by the whites, the 
former were using wampum as one kind of repository of value. Later, through 
the influence of the monetary customs of the English in Virginia, wampum 
began being used as money in transactions between Western Europeans and 
Southeastern Indians. Soon after it diffused north. 

It should be emphasized that the evidence is too fragmentary to reach 
certainty. The fact that the Dutch material provides us with 1626 as a lerminus 
ante quem, suggests that a more intensive study of all Spanish, French, English, 
and Dutch records before that date is needed if we are ever to come to definite 
conclusions about the early use of wampum. 
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THE QUANTITATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF CULTURAL SIMILARI- 
TIES AND THEIR CARTOGRAPHIC REPRESENTATION* 


By WILHELM MILKE 
Translated by C. D. Curétren and A. L. KROEBER 


1 


HERE has never been any doubt on the part of observers reflecting on 

the matter that there is a connection between geographical proximity 
and the cultural similarity of ethnic units. Soon after numerical methods for 
measuring this similarity were devised, various investigators suggested the 
idea of regarding coefficients of similarity as functions of the geographical 
distances between peoples.! 

The first to undertake a practical experiment in this direction was Keiter,’ 
who made use of a statistical analysis of the Tupi published by Klimek and 
the writer.* He set up a system of co-ordinates, using geographical distance 
sas abscissa, and taking for ordinate the average value, for each separate 
value of s, of the coefficients of similarity computed by the Q¢ formula.** 
The data thus treated give a curve, here presented as Figure 1, with a maxi- 
mum Qs= 1.00 when s=0; from this value the ordinate drops as s increases, at 
first sharply, and then more slowly, until it reaches a nearly stable value of 
about 0.45. Keiter interpreted the shape of the curve to mean that “‘the factor 
of distance alone strongly influences degree of cultural similarity only under 
conditions of immediate proximity.’”» 

Lacking serviceable materials for comparison, Keiter did not consider 
whether his curve was to be regarded as typical, in respect both to its general 
shape and to its numerical values, or whether (and how far) differences might 
arise out of the particular coefficient chosen as a measure of similarity, the 
particular culture area treated, the aspect given the culture by the elements 
selected, or the geographical and cultural relations of various particular re- 
gions of the earth. The pages which follow are presented as a contribution 
toward providing answers to these questions. 


* Footnotes added by the translators are inserted in their proper places, but given numbers 
with letters subjoined, e.g.,"*, and enclosed in square brackets. 

1 See, e.g., the remarks in Kroeber & Chrétien 1937, p. 96. 

* Keiter 1938, I, pp. 207 f., and fig. 17. ’ Klimek & Milke 1935. 


ad—be 
2 V(a+b)(a+c)(b+d)(c+d) 


Explanation of a b ¢ d will be found in Milke 1935, p. 6; Klimek 1935, pp. 17-18; Kroeber-Chrétien 
1937, p. 83; and in most other statistical studies of the same type.] 
* (Keiter, 1938, I, p. 208.] 
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Figure 2 gives the G-coefficients,* for 19 peoples of southeast Melanesia,‘ 
expressed as functions of the distances separating them. At the point of the 
s-axis which represents 50 km., an ordinate is erected whose value is the arith- 
metic mean of the coefficients for those people whose distances from each other 
lie within the range from 26 km. to 75 km. Likewise the point 100 km. repre= 
2.00 
0.90 
0.80 


0.70 


0.60 


0.F 


500 L500 2000 2500Kin 


Ficure 1. Tupi (from Keiter). 


sents the range from 76 km. to 125 km., and so on. On the upper margin is 
entered the number of coefficients falling within the range represented by 
that abscissa. For the range between 1050 km. and 1250 km. these numbers 
are so low that the curve can no longer be regarded as representing mathe- 
matical probability. It is therefore drawn dotted. The curve thus drawn con- 
stitutes the empirical regression line of G upon the distance s.° In general form 
it looks very much like Keiter’s curve, falling off quickly from the starting 
point, and then more slowly. It reaches its minimum value, G=0.297, at 
s=950. After a short break, it takes up again at s=1050 with G=0.378, and 

se (G=a/./(a+b)(a+c). For explanation of a b ¢ see references in footnote 3a.] 

4 Milke, 1935 [presumably from Table 5, p. 47]. 

5 For this term see, e.g., Tschuprow 1939, p. 6. [The German edition of this book, referred to 
by Milke in his MS., not being available, reference is to the English translation.| 
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as | continues fairly level to s=1250. This latter section, drawn with a dotted 
he |} line, is composed of the coefficients of the solitary ethnic unit of Nitendi. 
‘h- At about 1000 km., then, the southeast Melanesia curve reaches a notice- 
er | ably lower value than the Tupi curve at 2500 km. It is to be pointed out here 
re= 
Number of coefficients per 50km. interval 
9MHRU SB EZ 
1.00 
0.50 
} 
im 
0.00 —> 
100 200 300 400 $00 600 700 800 900 1000 1100 I200 km 
is | > 
by Ficure 2. G-Coefficients of 19 peoples of S. E. Melanesia (Broken curve by method of text; 
ETS smooth curve by formula given in plate). 
1e- 
mn- that the Tupi curve is based on Qs, which has just twice the range of G: 
rm thus with relationships otherwise identical the Qe-curve must drop more quickly 
ng than the G-curve. But our two curves here reverse this trend. Three possible 
at explanations suggest themselves. 
nd | (1) In South America cultural similarity decreased more slowly, as distance 
increased, than in southeast Melanesia. This might come about from better 
possibilities of communication. We must also remember that the cultural 
‘to differentiation of the Tupi is a consequence of their expansion from a common 


°G ranges from 1.00 to 0.00; Q* from +1.00 to —1.00. 
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center in relatively recent times;’ that is, the community of culture derives 
largely from migration, not from diffusion from one tribe to another: this 
would obviously give quite different results.” 

(2) The Tupi inventory covers only material culture, whereas the south- 
east Melanesian one includes also elements of social and ideological culture. It 
is conceivable that material culture would show less loss of similarity than 


Number of coefficients per 40km. interval 
32 37 20 20 zo 9 3 
aN 
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+ + + + + + 
#0 120 160 200 280 ~_ 360 400 440 #00 
~ 
~ 
1-as 
= 3.06 x 1077 km™ 
-0 SOL 


FicureE 3. Q¢-Coefiicients of 20 peoples of N. W. California (Solid line by method of text; 
broken line by formula given in plate). 


total culture, owing to the ease with which elements of technology are diffused. 

(3) If we compare the two element lists used, we observe that the Tupi 
list contains relatively more general and nonspecific elements than the south- 
east Melanesia list. It is obvious, of course, that likeness is greater in nonspeci- 
fic elements than in specific.® 

We shall choose more confidently among these explanations if we consider 
relationships from California. Figure 3 gives the average Q¢-coefficients among 
California tribes as functions of distance.® This curve gives an entirely different 


7 Klimek & Milke, 1935, p. 90. 7s [And also a different minimum value.] 
8 On this point see Keiter’s exposition, Keiter, 1938, I, pp. 200 ff. 
* Based on Klimek, 1935. 
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picture from that traced by Keiter, though the same coefficient is used. The 
California curve reaches zero at about 300 km., and drops to about —0.35 
at 1000 km.® It thus not only falls away much more rapidly than the Tupi 
curve, but, when we consider that the range of Qs is double the range of G, 
also more rapidly than the southeast Melanesia curve. 

The difference between the California and the southeast Melanesia curves 


i 1 1 1 SS 
50 km 


Ficure 4. G-Coefficients of East Malekula with other tribes of S. E. Melanesia. 
A. Banks and Torres Is. 
B. Aurora and Lepers Is.; northern Pentecost I. 
D. Malekula, Ambrim, Epi Is. 
E. Efate, Eromanga, Tanna, Aneityum Is. 
F. Loyalty Is., New Caledonia. 


cannot be explained by different representation of particular domains of 
culture, because both element lists weight the same phases of cultural life 
quite similarly. In any event, not much general significance is to be given the 
point of view expressed by the first of the three possible explanations just 
mentioned.’® The two others thus must come into consideration. 


% [Milke’s Figure 3 does not match this description; his Figure 6, however, does show the char- 
acteristics here mentioned.] 

© Driver 1937 has demonstrated that there is no discernible difference in “reliability” among 
different ranges of human activity. 
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Examination of the California element list reveals a great many traits 
which are highly specific, as against very few which are general. For example, 
eleven different types of carrying-cradle are enumerated, mostly differing only 
in details. Elements belonging to cult life are likewise sharply differentiated. 
There is, therefore, a temptation to infer that the difference between the Cali- 
fornia regression curve and the two others derives principally from the charac- 
ter of the California element list, and in particular from its richness in sharply 


? 


i 
Km 4000 Km 


Ficure 5. G-Coefficients of Nitendi with other tribes of S. E. Melanesia. For meaning of 
letters see legend of Figure 4. 


defined traits. In addition, there probably exist actual differences among the 
three continental areas as regards the rate of diminution of similarity. This 
seems the more likely since particular subareas are noticeably differentiated 
within one of the three areas, and hence within the range of a single element 
list. 

Figures 4 and 5 show the G-coefficients for two southeast Melanesia 
peoples. The coefficients for East Malekula (Figure 4) give somewhat the same 
picture as the southeast Melanesia coefficients as a whole. But the coefficients 
for Nitendi (Figure 5) behave quite differently. Speaking generally, they do 
not at all reveal distance as an influence, and the regression line is almost 
horizontal." This striking difference demands an explanation. Since the same 
coefficient is used, and the same trait list, the solution must be sought in the 


1 Unfortunately coefficients are lacking for actually neighboring peoples, e.g., Vanikolo or 
Taumoko. These would certainly run considerably higher. 
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objective facts of cultural distribution. The following answer is therefore pro- 
posed: Nitendi (and the Santa Cruz group generally) is to a high degree iso- 
lated from the rest of southeast Melanesia. Evidence for direct culture contact 
with the Banks Islands is scanty and uncertain. Existing similarities in part 
go back to distant original relationship in the past, in part are accidental and 
largely reflect blurred definitions of the elements concerned. We may add a 
third factor: Nitendi is strongly influenced toward Polynesia by the Poly- 
nesian-colonized atolls; it thus shows correspondences with those parts of 
southeast Melanesia which likewise yielded to Polynesian cultural influences, 
especially Efate, the southern New Hebrides, and New Caledonia (groups E 
and F of Figure 5). This increase in trait similarities with the parts of southeast 
Melanesia most distant from Nitendi suffices to obscure the influence of dis- 
tance on cultural similarity. We might characterize the situation thus: in 
the coefficients of Nitendi the similarity distributions of two culture prov- 
inces—southeast Melanesia and Polynesia—re-enforce each other in mutual 
compensation in the range that is covered by coefficients. Within Polynesia, 
as will be seen, cultural similarity decreases with increasing distance much 
more slowly than in southeast Melanesia." 

In Figures 4 and 5 those coefficients are enclosed in ellipses which corre- 
spond to the several subgroups established in an earlier study of southeast 
Melanesia."'"» They show a tendency to clusters or agglomerations, a tendency 
which is also illustrated with especial neatness in Figure 6, in which are plotted 
the Q¢-coefficients for Wiyot in northern California, as taken from Klimek."* 

We may consequently regard it as established, by the material so far pre- 
sented, that in general there is a close relation between the distance separating 
two tribes and their cultural similarity as measured by one of the customary 
coefficients. 

The mathematical form which this relationship takes will depend naturally 
on the coefficient used. For G, which is the simplest form, we can use the 
equation for an hyperbola: 


1 
(1) G = ——- 


1+ ms 


where s is the distance in km., and m a parameter which is constant for a given 
area of investigation. This hyperbola begins at the point G=1.00, s=0, and, 
as s increases, approaches the s-axis asymptotically." If we follow the em- 

us [This anticipates the treatment of Polynesia below.] 

ub [Milke, 1935, pp. 46-47.] te [Klimek, 1935, Table I, facing p. 34.] 

ld [This is not strictly true: what Milke means is that this is true for positive values of s, 
which is the only part of the curve that we are interested in.] 
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pirical curves and take, for infinitely large s, not G=0 but G=, where 1>k>0, 
equation (1) becomes 
(1+) +h 

1 + ms 
The computation of the parameters m and k by the method of least squares 
turns out to be rather burdensome, even in this simplest of cases." 


10090 ku 


-060- 
-a6 
FIGuRE 6. Q¢-Coefficients for Wiyot culture groups (after Klimek). 
I. Northwest Coast II. North Central California V. Southern California 
II. Northwest California IV. San Joaquin VI. Colorado River 


If we substitute for G its value from equation (1) or equation (1’), we may 
derive a corresponding equation for the correlation coefficient r. For qualitative 


traits this coefficient is as follows: 

a(n — th — + a) — (4h — — a) 

(2) 
hite(n ti)(n — by) 


where » is the total number of traits under consideration, /, the number belong- 
ing to tribe X, f the number belonging to tribe Y, and a the number belonging 


12 The parameters of the theoretical curves of Figures 2 and 3 were not determined by the 
method of least squares; instead, as many points intersecting the curve were arbitrarily chosen as 
there were parameters to be determined. In Figure 3, / is taken as 0.5. 
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to both X and Y.™* If now, as a good approximation, we replace ¢, and f, by 
iz 
Pa — 
N int 
where N is the number of tribes investigated, equation (2) takes the form 


a(n — 2T + a) — (T — a)? 


T(n — T) 
or, simplifying, 
an — T? 
(2" 
T(n — T) 
Using T for ¢,; and tf, we may write 
(3) G == 
Substituting this in (2’), we get 
n T 
(4) r = G —— 
n—T n—T 
or, if we let p=T7/n, 
1 
(5) 
Then, substituting the value of G from (1) or (1’), we have 
1 p 
(1 + ms)(1 — p) l-—>p 
k— 


(1+ ms)\(1—p) | 1—p 


From (6) or (6’) we can pass to Q¢ by the formula 


(7) Qs = sin E r| 
2 


Equations (6) and (6’) are also hyperbolas. Qs however is a sine curve de- 
formed in the s-direction. Table 1 and Figure 7 show the nature of G, r, and 
Qs for the parameters m=4X10~, p=0.2, k=0. 


128 [Restated in terms of cell values a 6 c d, equation (2) is the familiar rp. 
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MI 
TABLE 1 re 
VALUES OF G, 7, Qe FOR CERTAIN PARAMETERS ce 
Computed by C. D. C. to Correspond to Figure 7 cl 
(Italic figures are negative) Cc 
s G r Qs 
0 1.000 1.000 1.000 
10 .962 .952 .997 
20 .926 .907 .989 
30 .893 .866 .978 
40 .862 .828 .964 
50 .833 .792 .947 
60 .807 .929 
70 . 781 727 .909 
80 758 .697 .889 
90 735 669 .868 
100 714 643 847 
125 .668 583 793 
150 .625 .531 741 
200 .556 444 642 
300 455 318 479 
400 .385 231 .355 
500 .333 167 .259 
600 294 118 184 
700 263 079 124 
800 238 048 075 
900 217 022 035 
1000 .200 000 000 
1100 .187 013 020 
1200 .172 035 O55 
1300 .161 048 075 
1400 152 061 096 
1500 143 071 112 
1600 135 081 127 
1700 128 090 141 | 
1800 122 098 153 
1900 116 105 164 
2000 173 
3000 154 240 
4000 059 176 273 
5000 048 190 294 
10,000 .024 .220 339 
100 ,000 .002 247 378 
2 


“ 


Instead of calling upon the assistance of mathematical statistics, the rela- 
tion between distance and coefficients of similarity can be simply and clearly 
represented by a graphic presentation. This is achieved by drawing a map of 
the areas under investigation, in which one tribe is chosen as a point of 
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reference, on which the coefficients with it of all other tribes are entered at the 
center of gravity of their respective territories and connected by isopleths of 
cultural similarity. Figures 8 and 9" illustrate this for two different regions, 
California and Polynesia. From them we derive the following realizations: 


(1) Cultural similarity decreases, in general, with increase of distance from the 


Ficure 7. Comparison of Qe, G, and r. 


point of reference: this corresponds to what we found in Section I. The decrease for 
Polynesia (Figure 9) is very slow, for California (Figure 8) relatively rapid. 

(2) The rate of decrease differs, however, according to the direction taken from the 
reference point. Influences which are not merely topographical but also purely cultural 
reveal themselves as significant in this respect, e.g., language unity and language 
boundaries.“ 

(3) In particular places on the map isopleths run very close together, thus indicat- 
ing a brusque drop in incidence of similarity. These are obviously to be interpreted 
as culture boundaries—orographic, linguistic, political, or however conditioned. They 
do not, however, have the character of a single sharp line, but of a more or less extended 
barrier zone. 


‘8 Figure 8 from Klimek, 1935; Figure 9 employs coefficient G, based on tables compiled by me 
from Burrows, 1938, and supplemented by my own data. 

4 If we take into consideration the effect of direction in setting up the equation of regression, 
we must employ tensor calculus. Then equation (1) takes the form 


1 


(8) G= — 
1+ (my 


where x and y are the components of s in two directions perpendicular to each other. 
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Ficure 8. California: isopleths of cultural similarity. if 

Coefficient: Qe. 
Point of reference: Lake Miwok. C 
Hatched areas indicate groups not analyzed for lack of material. 7 
(4) There is also a consequence of more theoretical character. By representation of R 
isopleths we can extrapolate into a continuous distribution the similarities for a tribe ni 
X which are directly expressible only at scattered points of the map; and we can desig- (1 
nate this distribution as the “potential of similarity” of tribe X. We may then extend de 
to this potential of similarity all the operations of the theory of potentials, especially th 
te 


building of gradient. 
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3 


The culture boundaries just mentioned in (3) may be represented in still 
another way. In Figure 10"“* the boundaries for California ethnic groups, as 


° 


Ficure 9. Polynesia: isopleths of cultural similarity. 
Coefficient : G 
Point of Reference: Tokelau 


determined by Klimek, are drawn with varying thickness of line inversely 
according to the values of the coefficients between two groups where they 


4s [The map, Figure 10, being based on Klimek’s data, is a reformulation of Klimek’s map 3’ 
Cultural Provinces in California (Klimek, 1935, p. 52, discussed by him on pp. 34-36). Area I 
corresponds to Klimek’s Northwest Coast province; II, to his Northwestern; III Yuki-Pomo, 
IV Wintun, V Maidu, VI Miwok subareas correspond jointly to Klimek’s Central province; VII 
(Yokuts, Mono, Paiute), to his San Joaquin; VIII, to Southern California; IX, to Colorado 
River. Klimek’s Northeastern province is indicated by: (1) Modoc. Certain subareas are desig 
nated by “(1)”: thus, Achomawi-Atsugewi (1) and Paviotso (1) are sub-Modoc (1); Shasta-Wintu 
(1) is sub-II; Dieguefio (1) is sub-VIII. These named and lettered groupings and subgroupings are 
determined from the strength of the tribal boundary lines, whose relative widths or weights on 
the map express the degree of cultural change, and therefore dissimilarity, at ethnic frontiers, in 
terms of inverse magnitudes of the Qs coefficient.] 
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FicureE 10. California: coefficient Q. for adjacent groups. Hatched areas indicate groups not 
analyzed for lack of material. 


adjoin. This procedure yields areas with conspicuous outer boundaries, but 
with interior subboundaries which are either very light or nonexistent. We 
can call these latter areas of interchange, that is, areas of especially close 
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cultural exchange among adjacent tribes. In the California example they 
correspond very well to the clusters of tribes which Klimek determined through 
the use of a quite different method—a Czekanowski diagram. 

This method is evidently of primary utility for continental areas; for in- 
sular areas it is first necessary to separate neighboring islands by boundary 
lines estimated visually. Considerable difficulties arise even in dealing with 
continental relationships. First, the distribution of populations must be some- 
what compact, i.e., each population investigated should directly touch several 
of the others. In the second place, the several population areas must be more 
or less uniform in size, as well as each homogeneous culturally. In an area of 
wide extension it will often happen that most of the data apply to one subarea 
which is pretty distant from a particular boundary, whereas even before this 
boundary is reached deviating cultural relationships are already prevalent. 
If we relate the coefficient expressive of the similarity between the well-docu- 
mented subarea and a neighboring group to this distant boundary, the relative 
lowness of the coefficient at this boundary may simulate a barrier zone. But 
such a false impression would at once disappear if it were possible to break 
up the large nonhomogeneous ethnic area into smaller homogencous areas ’* 


4 


The results of the preceding analysis may be summarized as follows: 


(1) If we represent the mean values of coefficients of similarity among the tribes 
of an area as functions of distance, we get curves of relationship. With simple coefficients 
these may be fitted to hyperbolas, with Q, to a deformed sine curve. The parameters of 
these curves differ according to the areas investigated and the element lists used. 

(2) The coefficients of similarity between a chosen tribe of an area and all the rest 
allow isoplethic diagramming. This permits recognition of cultural similarity falling 
off unevenly, in terms of distance, in different directions, and indicates cultural 
boundaries or barrier zones by the crowding together of isopleths. 

(3) Such barrier zones are found particularly readily if the boundaries of two ethnic 
areas are visually designated with varying boldness according to the size of coefficients 
between the two populations. At the same time this method of graphic representation 
helps to represent areas of relatively uniform culture, such as areas of cultural inter- 
change or ethnic groupings. 
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THE RELATIONS OF MEN, ANIMALS, AND PLANTS IN AN ISLAND 
COMMUNITY (FIJI)! 
By LAURA THOMPSON 


HE problem of the ecological base of cultural phenomena is undergoing 
reconsideration by anthropologists from various points of view.? As part 
of this trend the present paper attempts to relate and interpret, from a total 
ecological viewpoint,’ field findings of a geologist, a botanist, a naturalist and 
an anthropologist on an isolated community in Fiji.‘ Although the available 
data are limited, particularly as regards the botanical and zoological aspects 
of the problem, they seem to be sufficient to meet the needs of the present 
effort, which is designed to test the usefulness of a total ecological approach. 
The community selected for study is located at the southern end of the 
Lau or Eastern Archipelago, a north-south belt of 100 small islands, 30 of 
which are inhabited. It consists of an isolated group of six inhabited islands 
and their uninhabited satellites.’ Three inhabited islands, namely Fulanga, 
Ongea and Namuka, as well as all of the uninhabited ones, are composed of 
limestone. The other inhabited islands, namely Mothe, Komo and Kambara, 
are formed either wholly or in part of volcanic rocks. 

No two islands are exactly alike in structure or mode of origin but in gen- 
eral the volcanic islands (e.g., Mothe) are eroded to rounded, reed-covered 
hills and gentle slopes or low, rocky promontories. They have miniature drain- 
age systems which originate at high points near the central interior and form 
small streams with dentritic patterns. Their valleys are lined with relatively 
deep, rich soil which supports a variety of vegetation including yams (Dio- 
scorea) and other garden crops.® 


' T take this opportunity to thank Edwin H. Bryan, Jr., John Collier, Harry S. Ladd, Emma 
Reh, Ward Shepard, Albert C. Smith and Margaret Titcomb for help or comments on the manu 
script. 

2 See, for example, Gayton, 1946; Hallowell, 1949. 

+ The term “total ecological viewpoint” is used to include the relations of organic species, in 
cluding man, to one another in environmental context. 

* The field projects on which this paper is based were unrelated and none of the researchers 
collected or analyzed their material systematically within a total ecological frame of reference 
Edwin H. Bryan, Jr., naturalist, made a survey of the Lau group in 1924. Dr. Albert C. Smith, 
taxonomist, collected plants in 1934. Dr. Harry S. Ladd, geologist, studied the geology of Lau in 
1934; and I investigated a culture-historical and culture contact problem in 1933-1934. Unless 
otherwise specified, conditions and institutions are described as of 1933-1934. 

5 The inhabited islands are Mothe, Komo, Namuka, Kambara, Fulanga and Ongea. The un- 
inhabited islands are Karoni, Tavunasithi, Wangava, Marambo, Yangasa Levu, Navutu-i-loma, 
Navutu-i-ra, Yuvutha and Ongea Ndriki. 

6 Bryan (MSS.) states: “The dominant plant over much of the volcanic islands is a plume 
grass, Eulalia japonica, called ngasau by the natives. There are also several species of wiry ferns, 
including the “staghorn”; a low scrub, made up of about a half a dozen widespread species of 
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On the other hand, the limestone islands (e.g., Fulanga) have cliffs and 
forested low plateaus, which tend to erode into basins whose sharp-crested 
rims drop steeply to the sea. They have no valleys or streams, all the rainfall 
sinking underground and reaching the sea by an intricate system of subter- 
ranean caverns. Except in Namuka, where the soil is relatively deep, only a 
thin layer of rather poor topsoil occurs in pockets in the interior basins. Such 
limestone soil supports a distinctive flora. Useful hardwoods, such as the 
greenheart of India (Intsia bijuga), mbau (Pittosprum brackenridgei) and 
makota (Dysoxylum richii), as well as other jungle plants which are absent or 
scarce on the volcanics, flourish on the limestones of southern Lau. However, 
yams do not grow well in this type of soil. Apparently these islands had no 
horticulture before manioc and sweet potato (Ipomoea batatas) found their way 
to Lau in historic times.’ 

In sum, good garden land and food are generally limited on the limestone 
islands but plentiful on the volcanics, while forest products are scarce on the 
volcanics but abundant on the limestones. Thus, the resources of the two geolog- 
ical types complement each other, the fifteen islands forming a naturally 
balanced community or self-sufficient native trade area. 

The foundations of this ecological arrangement extend far back in the 
geological history of the region. On the basis of paleogeological evidence, Ladd 
and Hoffmeister* infer that organic life in the island community under con- 
sideration began during the Lower Miocene before the Lau group had emerged 
above sea level, and it played a major part in the formation of the various 
islands and in laying the foundations for their present ecological structures. 
As soon as the islands projected above the level of the sea and the processes of 
erosion began to develop topsoil, we assume that the fundamental biotics 
of each island began to develop—limestone biotics on the limestones and 
volcanic biotics on the volcanics. 


shrubs and stunted trees; and scattered Pandanus and Casuarina. The dominant littoral species 
are: ndilo (Calophyllum inophyllum), vutu (Barringtonia speciosa), evu (Tournefortia argentea), 
evueve (Hernandia peltata), nawanawa (Cordia subcordata), tatang-ngia (Acacia lauriflora), vevendu 
(Scaevola koenigii), tavola (Terminalia littoralis), ndrala (Erythrina indica), etc. Besides these there 
are the usual Pandanus, numerous vines and groves of coconut palms.” 

7 According to Bryan (MSS.): “‘All the limestone islands . . . support one type of forest. It is 
made up throughout the group of the same fifty or so species of trees and tall shrubs, with an 
undergrowth of Piper (wangawa), bird’s eye pepper (rokete), ferns, herbs and several vines. The 
luxuriance alone depends upon the size and elevation of the island. There is an interesting, rapid 
and progressive increase in the number of species and the height of growth, from the nearly bare 
rocks, such as Latei Viti and Bacon Island with but two or three species of prostrate herbs, to the 
splendid forests of Kambara, Mango, etc. First to appear after the herbs and vines are low, stunted 
trees of such widespread species as Hernandia peltata, Tournefortia argentea, and a Ficus with 
orange fruit commonly eaten by pigeons. A few of the small islands have native palms in consider- 
able numbers. Pandanus and Casuarina appear early in the scale.” 

8 Ladd and Hofimeister, 1945; Ladd, 1934. 
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While we lack the data to describe these two types of biotics, we do know 
that their development in Lau has been influenced and limited by the follow- 
ing major factors. First, rocks are of only two types: impervious volcanic and 
soluble limestones. Second, most of the islands are small, isolated, and closely 
surrounded by open sea at least 100 fathoms deep. They are separated from 
the main Fiji group to the northwest by a distance of some 200 miles and from 
Tonga to the southeast by some 400 miles. Third, located mainly between 17 
and 19 degrees'® south latitude and in the vicinity of 179 degrees west longi- 
tude, the Lau group has a tropical climate, the mean annual temperature 
being estimated at about 73 degrees Fahrenheit, the humidity range from 
about 70 to 90 per cent. Fourth, the islands lie in the belt of the southeast 
trade winds which prevail during the cool, dry season from April to November. 
This condition is strongly reflected in reef and island contours and in rock 
type distributions. During the remainder of the year, the warm, wet season, 
the southwest monsoon blows intermittently, especially from January to 
March when hurricanes may be expected. Fifth, practically all of the annual 
precipitation, which averages about 80 inches, falls during the wet season, 
much of it in the form of torrential downpours which erode basins and caverns 
in the limestone islands, and valleys in the volcanics. Sixth, the basic ecological 
balances of each island developed in the absence of large land animals, includ- 
ing man." 

By the time that the first men arrived in Lau in comparatively recent 
times, the delicately balanced, natural ecological arrangements, characteristic 
of southern Lau, had attained their basic patterns. The advent of man meant 
much more than the intrusion of a single species, namely Homo sapiens, as 
had been the case when many ocean- or air-borne species found their way to 
these islands. The advent of man meant the intrusion into the group of a 
whole complex of exotic species of both fauna and flora carried by man during 
his migration by canoe eastward into the Pacific basin. Culture-historical 
evidence in southern Lau" suggests that these included the pig, the dog, and 
the fowl, as well as various food plants such as yam, breadfruit and banana. 
Man brought, furthermore, various stone and shell tools such as adzes, gouges, 
awls and pounders with which he could somewhat alter the face of nature; 
various skills, such as fire-making, horticulture, stone-cutting, house-building, 


® Ladd and Hoffmeister, 1945; Bryan, 1948; Thompson, 1940a, 1940b. 

‘© Vatoa and Ono-i-Lau lie farther to the south, and accordingly have a slightly cooler climate. 

" According to Bryan (MSS.): “Except for birds and insects there is a poverty of native 
animal life in Lau. The only mammal noted was the rat. About a dozen species of water birds and 
over 28 species of land birds were encountered throughout the group. Two species of land snakes 
and one banded water snake were caught. Lizards of various species were abundant. The largest 
was the green vokai. Various sizes of geckos and skinks were more abundant. Land crabs, including 
the large ‘coconut’ crab and hermit crabs, were present in quantity.” 

Thompson, 1938. 
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basketry and mat-plaiting; and he brought the sailing canoe with which he 
traveled between the islands and connected their heretofore disparate ecologi- 
cal arrangements. 

Not much is known of these first human inhabitants of Lau but, on the 
basis of internal evidence in the present-day culture and of archeological 
findings," we infer that they settled on the larger islands and formed small 
clan hamlets in the bush. On the limestone islands the aborigines subsisted 
chiefly on jungle fruits, edible green leaves from the bush, fish, pigs and fowl, 
while on the volcanics this basic diet was supplemented with such garden prod- 
uce as yams. 

After the first men arrived, a new ecological arrangement seems to have 
gradually taken form on the basis of the old; and recently introduced species 
of flora and fauna, including Homo sapiens, became a part of the total balance. 
The culture of the first human inhabitants of Lau indicates that, on the founda- 
tions of attitudes and behavior patterns which they had brought with them 
into Lau, the aborigines developed a culture which integrated the human 
group with the other species of the natural community in environmental 
context and which symbolically explained, validated and supported the 
group’s way of life.’* What the effect of the aborigines was on the environment 
we do not know. It has been suggested, however, that man’s cultivation of the 
volcanic islands has been responsible to some degree for the fact that much of 
their flora has degenerated to rank grasslands and other low growth. The 
limestone localities, on the other hand, apparently were and still are less 
affected by man’s presence. The soil is less fertile and less responsive to 
cultivation of food plants by means of technology available to the natives, 
while the low, dense, scrubby forest, its tangle of underbrush, together with 
the rough, pitted terrain, help to discourage change through human activity.” 

The next major event in the culture history of the area was the conquest 
of the aborigines, apparently about fifteen generations ago, by a small band 
of warriors reputed to have come from northwest Viti Levu in west Fiji. 
Marrying aboriginal women who brought them parcels of land, the conquerors 
settled on the more fertile islands and founded new clans. The newcomers 
were very different in skills, interests and values from the aborigines. They 
were a raiding, fishing people who preferred to sail and gather their food from 
the sea rather than to till the soil. The conquerors, moreover, were fascinated 


Thompson, 1938, 1940b. 

4 In time apparently the migration of their ancestors from the west was forgotten and the 
aborigines of Lau came to believe that they had originated locally in some natural phenomenon, 
such as a tree or an animal. The people of each island also had a species of bird and a species of 
fish which was sacred to them, and they believed in a local abode of the dead. Their deity was ap- 
parently a great, pervasive, spiritual power believed to be the source of all mana and was wor- 
shiped at sacred places such as caves, trees or stones. % Bryan, 1948. 
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by their genealogies and by the idea of rank based on male primogeniture and 
they introduced ancestor worship into Lau."® 

The aborigines and their descendants, however, kept most of the land, their 
food-producing patterns, and their basic ecological adjustment to the environ- 
ment. They also kept their nature religion, related to that adjustment, and 
many of their traditional attitudes and values. In time manioc and sweet 
potato, exotic food plants which made gardening possible to a limited extent 
on the limestone islands, found their way into Lau, allowing an increase in 
food production and population. Gradually, on the basis of ancient structures, 
the ecological and cultural pattern of the area developed a new balance. Al- 
though Tongan and European influences have somewhat altered it in recent 
years, in that warfare has ceased and most of the Lauan religious practices 
have been lost due to missionary influences, the basic structure of the eco- 
cultural arrangement apparently persists to the present in southern Lau. 

Space would not permit a complete description of Lauan culture from the 
total ecological viewpoint even if the available data allowed it. It will suffice for 
our purpose to note certain aspects of the productive and distributive system 
in ecological context. The food problem looms large in this community on 
account of many interrelated factors. Among them are the frequency of 
drought and destructive hurricanes in the area, the scarcity and poor quality 
of garden land on the limestone islands, the fact that most manioc (staple of 
the limestones since its introduction) is inedible before it has been processed 
by a tedious operation to remove the poison, and the difficulty of preserving 
and storing food in the tropics under native conditions. 

Under such circumstances we might expect the diet of the Lauans to be 
deficient both in quantity and in nutritional balance. No systematic studies of 
diet have been made in this area, but we note that to be satisfactory from the 
native viewpoint, a meal, or a feast must consist of two parts: 1. steamed 
“true food” (called kana nichina), namely a staple such as yam, breadfruit, 
sweet potato, manioc, or Tahitian chestnut (Inocarpus edulis); and 2. a boiled 
relish (called mboro) made of fresh green leaves, fish and coconut ‘“‘cream,”’ 
seasoned with bird’s eye pepper. Pigs and sea turtle are feast foods. This pat- 
tern of diet requires little or no fresh water in a community where fresh 
water is exceedingly scarce, another adaptation to the environment. Moreover, 
it appears to be well-balanced from the nutritional viewpoint, the “true food”’ 
providing the bulk of carbohydrates, some proteins, fats, minerals and vita- 
mins, while the relish furnishes proteins of superior quality and fat (i.e., from 


6 They set their clans up over those of the aborigines as a noble class, each clan having 
three species sacred to it, namely a tree, a fish and a bird. They required that their first-born 
males be regarded as sacred chiefs and be rendered tribute by the people in the form of first fruits. 
They developed a system of worshiping their warrior forefathers by means of hereditary priests in 
small temples. 
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ripe coconut ‘“‘cream,’’)"’ as well as certain indispensable vitamins and minerals 
found in fresh green leaves and red peppers. Furthermore, although food does 
not drop off the trees and rot on the ground (as it does on many Pacific 
islands—e.g., in Guam before the last war), the Lauan diet appears, under 
native conditions, to have been relatively adequate in quantity except in time 
of hurricane or drought. 

The traditional diet of the Lauans is the result of a complicated and in- 
genious structure of attitudes, habits and institutions which function to develop 
and reinforce the basic ecology of the area according to the needs of its popula- 
tion, and to relate and adjust the community as a whole to the total environ- 
ment. To gain some insight into this structure, let us begin with the daily 
menu. The Lauans eat only one main meal a day, at about sundown, and the 
major activities of both sexes are directed toward procuring and preparing 
the food for this meal. The men and boys of the household are responsible for 
the daily supply of ‘‘true food”’ for their own group and this they either raise 
in the household’s garden land or collect from the bush. They then carefully 
prepare it, wrap it in leaves, place each package of food in the earth-oven pit 
on stones which have previously been heated, cover the whole with leaves and 
earth, and allow it to steam for at least an hour. The women and girls of the 
household, on the other hand, are responsible for the relish. They collect fresh 
green leaves daily—either edible leaves from the bush or sweet potato leaves 
from the garden. The women also collect shellfish on the reef or fish with nets 
in the lagoon and they clean the catch on the beach. Then, at the household 
kitchen huts, they pick leaves from stems, grate and strain the fatty flesh of 
ripe coconuts to make coconut ‘“‘cream,”’ and boil the mixture with fish and 
pepper in pots for at least an hour over a wood fire. 

When both parts of the meal, the ‘‘true food” and the relish, are finally 
ready, they are combined and divided into shares, one for each member of the 
household according to rank, age and sex. Thus the two parts of the daily meal 
are always procured and prepared separately. Indeed, no woman is allowed 
near the earth-oven, which is strictly a male domain located some distance 
from the kitchen hut. This complementary and balanced sexual division of the 
rather time-consuming labor of meal-getting functions effectively toward 
insuring that the daily diet will be reasonably adequate, varied, and sufficient 


17 The proximate composition of “coconut cream” is: protein, 3.55%; fat, 33.15%; carbo- 
hydrate, 8.62%; calories per 100 grams, 347. (Concepcion, 1947). On this point, Emma Reh, nutri- 
tion officer, Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, writes, “The protein con- 
tent of ‘coconut cream’ is fairly high considering this is a liquid product. The protein is of good 
quality, like proteins of pulses, oily seeds and nuts, and superior to those of cereals, starchy roots 
and other vegetable foods. It is rich in most of the amino acids essential in nutrition. The fat 
content of the ‘coconut cream’ is also high, but the fat is low in the unsaturated fatty acids needed 
by the body. The requirements are however small, and probably met by fats contained in other 
foods.” (Reh, 1948). 
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in quantity to fulfill the needs of the group, without placing undue burden 
on either sex or on any one individual. The method of sharing the feast tends 
toward a systematic, equitable distribution of food within the household 
group. 

Now it should be noted that, for the self-maintenance of this diet pattern, 
each household must have access to three types of resources: namely, garden 
land, bush, and fishing grounds. With this point in mind, let us glance at the 
system of land use in southern Lau.'* After the British took over the Fiji 
Islands in 1874 and peace was established between native factions, the clan- 
hamlets moved out of the interior of the Lau islands and settled on adjacent 
lots on the windward’ shores, forming coastal villages. But they kept their 
ancient land divisions and proprietary clan rights. Volcanic islands like Mothe 
were divided into pie-shaped sections bounded by natural ridges which sepa- 
rate the fertile valleys, and each clan had the use of the garden lands, uplands, 
and fishing grounds of the section wherein its hamlet had formerly been lo- 
cated. On limestone islands like Fulanga where the valley and ridge conforma- 
tion is absent, land sections were not pie-shaped; but a similar principle of 
land division nonetheless prevailed. Formerly the bush and fishing grounds in 
the vicinity of each site occupied by a clan-hamlet, its jungle fruits, garden 
lands, and other resources belonged to the hamlet. Each household within a 
clan-hamlet had the use of a piece of the hamlet’s garden lands and all the 
households of the hamlet together had access to the hamlet’s bush and fishing 
grounds. 

After the establishment of coast villages, the bush and fishing grounds 
belonging to the clans of a village were used in common by the whole village 
group, but the ancient division of garden lands by clans and households per- 
sisted. Furthermore, certain clans or villages claim ownership of one or more 
of the small uninhabited limestone islands in the community. For example, 
Naivotavota clan of Nggalinggali village on Kambara claims the island of 
Wangava and its members supplement the crops they raise on their meager 
garden lands on Kambara with those they raise on Wangava, and also use 
Wangava’s rather extensive forest and lake products. Undu village on Kam- 
bara claims ownership of the island of Marambo and uses its resources. Indeed, 
all the uninhabited islands of the community are claimed and used to supple- 
ment the resources of the owning groups. Thus the land use system of Lau 
is closely related to the basic ecological arrangement of the area and functions 
to insure a balanced distribution of various types of island resources among 
the local groups of each island and to render accessible to each household 
means of obtaining a balanced daily diet. 


'8 For details see Thompson, 1940a, 1940b. 


1 Except Tokalau and Lomatchi located on Kambara’s leeward shore near the anchorage. 
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The traditional diet was further safeguarded by an ingenious and self- 
regulating system of co-operative production and distribution, which encom- 
passed all the local groups in the community. On each inhabited island an 
hereditary officer called the vaka vanua is custodian of the jungle fruits and 
crops. The traditional role of the crop custodian was to watch the island’s 
food supply and, as each major food crop (whether wild or cultivated) ma- 
tured, to place a tabu on it. When the custodian considered the crop under 
tabu to have ripened sufficiently, his traditional role was to remove the tabu 
and to arrange for the collection of first fruits by village and clan groups. 
The first fruits were then placed on the village ceremonial ground (rara) and 
divided by the custodian into two portions, one for the island chief and one 
for the people. The chief’s portion was presented to the chief ceremonially by 
the custodian or by another officer of the aboriginal class, called the takala. 
The portion of the first fruits reserved for the people was divided by still 
another officer, called the headman of the ceremonial ground (tui rara),?° 
a title hereditary in an aboriginal clan. It was the responsibility of this official 
to divide the food so that each clan received a fair share. When crops were 
abundant, part of the first fruits were set aside to be fermented and stored 
against time of scarcity. After the first fruits ceremony the people of the island 
were free to gather the remainder of the crop, each group from its own lands. 

In this island community where food was none too plentiful and famine a 
constant threat, the institution of the crop custodian functioned, in total con- 
text, to conserve and augment the food supply of each island by preventing the 
crops from being consumed before they had attained their full size and matu- 
rity and their highest nutritive value. It thus served as a public health and 
resources conservation measure of considerable significance to guard against 
famine, to obtain the optimum size and food value of the crops, to insure a 
more equitable distribution of the limited food resources of the community as 
a whole, to build up community health through more adequate nutrition, and 
to accumulate a surplus in times of plenty for use in times of scarcity. It should 
be noted that on each island only the major food crops were placed under 
tabu. These differed from island to island and from season to season, depending 
on local conditions as judged by crop custodians, and thus the custodian insti- 
tution had considerable flexibility. 

When the British system of indirect rule was established in Lau, however, 
the office of crop custodian was not incorporated into the administrative set-up. 
Indeed, its very existence was probably unknown to Europeans. Moreover, 
the Lauans soon became confused as to which chief should receive the offering 
of first fruits—the traditional island chief, whose office had not been recog- 
nized officially in the new government system, or the local village chief, an 


2 The tui rara’s functions were performed on Fulanga by the tui naro, an aboriginal clan title. 
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officer newly created by British regulation. Consequently the crop custodian, 
although continuing to function in a limited way on all the inhabited islands 
of the community (except Namuka where the crops abundantly cover the 
needs of the population), has lost considerable authority and prestige. The 
number of fruit and garden crops placed under tabu for first fruits presenta- 
tion has decreased in number, at least part of each crop being consumed 
before it has fully matured, especially on the limestone islands. Food is rarely 
stored against time of famine, and in general the crops are smaller in size than 
formerly and less valuable from the viewpoint of nutrition. 

As part of the production and distribution system mentioned above, each 
inhabited island also had a master fisherman (called ndau ni nggoli), who had 
charge of all the island’s fishing grounds, communal fishing expeditions and 
turtle hunts. The office of master fisherman is held by a clan belonging to the 
noble class, except on islands where that class is absent. The traditional role 
of the ndau ni nggoli was to master the fish lore and fishing techniques of the 
island and to study the habits of various edible species of marine life in relation 
to the local fishing grounds, the tide and currents, the weather, the lunar 
cycle, the seasons, and the presence of noxious plants which render edible 
species poisonous to man. Although men and women caught fish offshore 
singly or in groups of two or three by means of nets, lines, and spears for their 
daily household needs without special permission from the master fisherman, 
they observed his regulation of the fishing grounds and no large, organized 
fishing expeditions took place without his sanction. Indeed, the master fisher- 
man himself organized and led all communal turtle hunts and most large 
fishing parties. Women’s communal fishing was led by the wife or daughter of 
the ndau ni nggoli. 

The institution of the master fisherman functioned to increase the total 
catch by protecting the local fishing grounds from over-fishing and undue 
disturbance, and by taking advantage of the various group-fishing techniques 
in relation to the weather, the seasons, and the habits of various edible spe- 
cies. In a community where fishing provided the major protein constituent 
in the daily diet and an indispensable part of every feast, this institution oper- 
ated as a public health measure of prime importance in creating and main- 
taining a balanced relation between the community and its marine food supply. 
The traditional functions of this institution and its ecological significance are 
clarified by the fact that, although the prestige and authority of the master 
fisherman have not been reinforced by the British and consequently this native 
official has lost status, he still operates unofficially to a limited extent on every 
inhabited island in the community. As a result of his lowered status and de- 
creased power, however, informants say that the fishing grounds of the 
various islands are more disturbed than formerly, that there are fewer organ- 
ized fishing expeditions, and that the catches are smaller than they used to be. 
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Another institution which is part of the total system under discussion is the 
intervillage ceremonial exchange, called solevu. Food from the volcanic islands 
is exchanged for craft goods such as mats, barkcloth, wooden bowls and canoes 
from the limestone islands, by means of the solevu, a complicated pattern of 
exchange between related villages based on an adaptation of the ancient cere- 
mony used in the presentation of first fruits, mentioned above. Along with the 
public ceremonial exchange of goods between the two participating villages, 
there occurs during the four days of the solevu a certain amount of private 
exchange of gifts and barter between related individuals from the two villages. 
This gives a high degree of flexibility to the arrangement. The solevu also pro- 
vides an occasion for the exchange of feasts, dances, and songs between the 
two groups and for intervillage games and sports. 

The institution of the solevu functions not only to provide a pleasant in- 
terlude in the daily routine of hard work necessary to group survival in south- 
ern Lau, but also as an efficient and self-regulatory ‘“mechanism”’ to stimulate 
production of food and craft articles and to expand the system of distribution 
of each island to include a group of both limestone and volcanic islands whose 
complementary resources form a natural trade area. We have noted how the 
institutions of the crop custodian and the master fisherman, in the ecological 
context of each island, function traditionally to increase in size and nutritive 
value the local food supply and operate toward its more equitable distribution. 
We now observe that the solevu provides an integrating, logical link in the 
total productive and distributive system which unites the various islands of 
the community into a balanced, interdependent and co-operative whole where- 
by sectional differences in resources are transformed into assets and each 
group, regardless of its resources, is enabled to obtain what it needs for a 
balanced diet and economy. 

The importance of the solevu in the total economy of southern Lau is 
brought into relief by the effect of its prohibition by the Colonial Government. 
Some years ago British officials outlawed large ceremonial exchanges in Fiji, 
because, it was said, they thought such a prohibition would prevent waste of 
needed energy and resources. Doubtless, in other parts of Fiji, where food is 
more plentiful, there was a wastage of resources in connection with the solevu. 
The effect of the regulation in the community under consideration, however, 
was not to abolish the solevu but rather to reduce the number of solevus held 
in the area. This in turn tended to reduce the output of craft goods, especially 
mats and barkcloth, the main solevu craft goods. According to the local division 
of labor, mats and barkcloth are made by the women, who also tend the babies, 
care for the houses, and, as noted above, procure and prepare part of the food. 
The men, on the other hand, besides their food producing and cooking func- 
tions already noted, hunt and fish with spears, care for the pigs, build and sail 
large sea-going canoes, trade between islands, and produce wooden bowls and 
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sennit. This nice balance of labor between the sexes in Lau has been disturbed 
by the diminution in the production of women’s crafts, due mainly to the 
government’s prohibition of the solevu, the women being left with a consider- 
able amount of time on their hands which they formerly used in creative ac- 
tivity. The men, on the other hand, tend to labor more than ever, trying to 
compensate for the diminished food supply. But since garden lands are 
insufficient in quantity and quality on most islands to cover the needs of the 
population without importing food, regardless of the amount of energy ex- 
pended in gardening by native methods, food is scarcer than ever. It should 
be added that, although the supply of hardwoods, found only on the limestones, 
is limited, there seems to be little danger that the forests will be depleted by 
the small amount of timber cut for canoes and craft goods by means of native 
technology. Thus, instead of operating to prevent wastage of energy and 
resources, the prohibition of the solevu actually operates toward throwing out 
of line the nicely adjusted system of food production and distribution and the 
balanced sexual division of labor in the community, reducing the work and 
creativity of the women, increasing the work of the men, and engendering a 
food shortage on many of the islands. 

The entire system of production and distribution described above, it should 
be noted, is basically accommodative and co-operative, and it is effected with 
a minimum of coercion, since rewards in the form of group prestige go auto- 
matically to the group (and incidentally also to the individual) who willingly 
gives or contributes most to the whole. Stinginess means loss of prestige. Within 
the system, however, rivalry between groups functions as a creative stimulus 
toward the goal of increased production of high quality products and more 
equitable distribution of these to the whole community. Apparently it is an 
indispensable ingredient contributing toward the self-maintenance and self- 
regulation of the system. Moreover, institutionalized, competitive group-giv- 
ing prevents the development of an economic monopoly which might otherwise 
emerge in an area where the distribution of local resources is irregular and 
where rank and status are highly developed. Under it not even the chiefs may 
keep their tribute but rather, under penalty of losing face, must redistribute 
it to their followers. Thus, traditionally, the system prevents the accumulation 
of wealth in the hands of any one group or individual, and it insures that com- 
munity resources will remain available to the whole group for immediate use 
according to need. 

Before concluding we should note one more point which is vital to an under- 
standing of the Lauan system of production and distribution described above. 
Despite its fine adjustment to the ecological setting and its basically self- 
perpetuating nature, this system could not operate effectively unless it were 
counterbalanced by a psychocultural arrangement which functioned to regu- 
late and limit the size of the human population in relation to the resources of 
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the community made available by the indigeneous technology. Analyzing 
Lauan culture from this viewpoint, we find a complementary set of institutions 
which do actually tend to function toward just this end. 

For example, after the birth of a child the father moves out of the family 
dwelling and sleeps in the men’s house of the clan. He is not allowed to have 
sexual intercourse with his wife until the baby is weaned, a period of from 
nine months to two years. The strict observance of this custom is attested 
by the fact that siblings in Lau are almost without exception at least eighteen 
months apart. Thus the men’s house complex, correlated with certain tabus, 
functions as a means of birth spacing and population control and of protecting 
maternal and infant health. Ritual continence was practiced in Lau on many 
occasions. Several methods of abortion were used, mainly by unmarried 
mothers. In Fulanga old people who had outlived their usefulness, according 
to native standards, were formerly abandoned on a small island in the lagoon. 
Where chieftainship was highly developed, those who broke tabus concerning 
the nobility were clubbed to death. Raiding between villages, in the course of 
which men, women and children were killed, was not infrequent in the group, 
and those who were captured, regardless of age or sex, were consumed by the 
victors at cannibalistic feasts. These are some of the Lauan practices which, 
together with accidents, hurricanes, disease, and a rate of infant and maternal 
mortality which was probably rather high, tended to limit the size of the popu- 
lation in relation to the available resources within the natural and cultural 
setting. Although in historic times Fijian population totals were greatly re- 
duced, especially by the ravages of white man’s diseases, the low point was 
reached at about 1911. Thereafter the trend has been slowly upward. The 
population of southern Lau gained 155 per 1,000 between 1921 and 1935.” 
At the time of the present field work, the population of the community was 
about 1,500. 

Certain significant generalizations which grow out of the foregoing analysis 
may now be formulated. 

We noted that in our island community a unique and balanced biotic sys- 
tem developed in isolation over a very long period of time and in the absence 
of large Jand animals. The advent of man, which occurred relatively late in 
the ecviogical developmental sequence, introduced not only a new species, 
namely Homo sapiens, into this natural community but also other fauna and 
flora, as well as the artifacts carried by man as part of his cultural equipment. 
Still more important, perhaps, it added human cultural processes to the funda- 
mental ecological processes already operating in the area. In a relatively short 
time, from the eco-historical viewpoint, there emerged, on the basis of the 
ancient biotics, a new eco-cultural structure which involved plants, animals 


2! For details see Thompson, 1940a, p. 137. 
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and human groups in a mutually interdependent and balanced web of life. 
And whereas formerly each island had formed an independent natural com- 
munity, the new eco-cultural arrangement, including man, extended over 
several islands, and related a number of heretofore disparate communities. 

Certain ecologically significant structures of the human culture which 
developed in this extended island community were analyzed, namely the system 
of production and distribution in relation to population controls. Its founda- 
tion in the self-selected, balanced diet of the human group was noted. The 
findings suggest that, although certain of its activities may be harmful to the 
whole arrangement, the human group has tended to organize and integrate its 
habits of feeling, thought, and behavior systematically with the world of nature 
in such a way as to play a basically positive and logical role in the multi-di- 
mensional process of attaining and maintaining a balanced, healthy adjust- 
ment of the whole community. The findings also suggest that its major eco- 
nomic institutions are basically accommodative and co-operative, with competi- 
tive attitudes and arrangements serving as an essential dynamic toward its 
self-maintenance and toward the development of a high standard of production 
and a high degree of creativity. 

It is well known that isolated natural communities tend in time, by proc- 
esses of symbiosis, accommodation and competition, to develop a delicately 
balanced, ecological organization wherein the various species of flora and 
fauna attain a mutually advantageous adjustment within the total environ- 
ment. Ordinarily we think of the process mainly in terms of plants and animals 
in relation to the geological structure, climate, soil, water supply and other 
features of the physical environment. However, a broad-gauged analysis of 
the available data from this remote, relatively isolated community (where 
geological and ecological processes have proceeded for millennia relatively 
undisturbed and where cultural processes have operated for centuries with little 
interference from without) suggests that all of life is involved in a self-regulat- 
ing web of relationships, human groups as well as so-called lower animals and 
plants. Seen as a whole, a natural community actually consists of its total 
population—plants, animals and human beings—in a complex, mutually inter- 
dependent relationship in environmental context. 

The analysis indicates, however, that the dynamic, total ecological struc- 
ture of a community emerges only if processes whose time-span is relatively 
long are taken into account. But such long-phase processes tend to escape the 
attention of scientists for many reasons, including the limitations of most 
frames of reference currently in vogue; the habit of observing only short-phase 
processes; the habit of concentrating on one dimension of the nature or culture 
process and even on one limited aspect of that one dimension; and the habit 
of working independently rather than as part of a multiple-discipline, co-oper- 
ative group. 
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Our data suggest further that, once firmly established and embodied in the ——— 


symbol system, the attitudes and the habits of a human community, a bal- Conc 
anced, functional, eco-cultural structure tends to endure if the human com- ual 
munity is not wiped out or severed from its natural setting. The data also So 
suggest that such an eco-cultural community structure is the living core of Hay 
relationships which the human group, either consciously or unconsciously, Ac 
tries in multiple ways to perpetuate. An understanding of this core may be Lapp, 
expected to throw light on the problem of so-called “‘cultural resistance,” or <= 
a people’s acceptance or rejection of certain extraneous patterns of belief, in 
thought and behavior. For example, in Lau the community has tended to THOM 
reject foreign patterns of feeling, thought and behavior which interfere with, gis 


or break down, its basic eco-cultural structure, regardless of the regulations or 
the penalties involved. It would seem that to the extent the Lauans have been 
unsuccessful in their resistance to harmful interference with their group life 
processes, the intentional or forced introduction of nonfunctional patterns or 
the prohibition of functional ones has tended to throw off balance the com- 
munity’s whole eco-cultural structure and has operated directly against its 
well-being. The implications that these findings have for the problem of predic- 
tion in social science are manifold. 

Finally, the findings point up the practical significance of the eco-cultural 
approach and suggest that an understanding of a community’s long-time, 
dynamic pattern of relationships is basic to the formulation of adequate norms 
or standards for the advancement of community welfare and for the develop- 
ment of community-oriented government administration.” Accordingly, the 
significant problem regarding community welfare and the conservation of 
resources does not emerge simply as the question of how human health and 
institutions may be improved, or of how topsoil may be saved, or watersheds, 
and forest land protected, or organic species preserved from extinction, im- 
portant though each of these aspects may be. The significant problem of 
community welfare emerges as a matter of using and adapting local beliefs, 
attitudes, habits and institutions, supplemented where necessary by appropri- 


ate new ones, to the end that human groups, through natural eco-cultural 
processes, may foster the development and maintenance of a balanced, healthy 
total community—plants and animals, as well as human groups. 


26 East 93rp Sr. 
New York, 28, N. Y. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON FIELD WORK ON THE ISLANDS OF 
MINDORO AND PALAWAN, PHILIPPINES 
By HAROLD C. CONKLIN 


ORE than most other parts of the Philippines, Mindoro and Palawan 
had been neglected by ethnographic and linguistic research until 1947." 
The accurately determined number of tribes and languages spoken on each of 
them was still unascertained. Although it was generally known that only on 
these two islands had forms of an ancient syllabic script survived until the 
present,” the areas where these scripts are used today were still undefined, the 
extent of their use, state of preservation as a culture trait, and the linguistic 
groups involved still largely unknown. No accurate description of writing 
techniques or comparison of Mindoro and Palawan scripts had yet been 
made.® 
This paper is based on field work carried on during 1947, of which six 
months were spent on Mindoro and approximately three months on Palawan. 
Aside from the general ethnographical work, nearly 500 specimens of writing 
in these ancient scripts were collected, most of which are now in the Philippine 
National Museum. Almost all of these were in the form of bamboo inscriptions, 
and more than half of them were transliterated and translated in the field. 
Vocabularies totalling more than 10,000 words for comparative purposes were 
also systematically collected along with voluminous preliminary notes on syn- 
tax and morphology for most of the ten languages studied lexicographically. 
An informant from the Hanunéo group of southern Mindoro was brought to 
Manila where, with the aid of the United States Information Service, a number 
of 16-inch disks were made including recordings of Hanundo songs, prayers, 
calls, normal conversation, the reading of 40 bamboos inscribed with tribal 
chants, and a peculiar type of love-talk known as pahdgot.‘ These disks along 
with a series of other song recordings made under similar circumstances 
during 1946 with Ifugao, Bontok, and Ibanag informants are now in the 
United States and will be edited and copied some time this year at the Library 
of Congress. The texts of the Hanundéo disks have been fully transcribed and 
translated. 


' Heine-Geldern, 1946, p. 162. 

2 Eight or more of these related systems of syllabic writing had existed in the central and 
northern portions of the Philippines during the 16th century. 

3 Major Gardner’s studies during the past decade were a beginning in this direction, but the 
necessity of working with second-hand data left much to be desired. Gardner, 1939, 1940, 1943. 

4 This unusual form of speech, the main purpose of which is the concealment of a serenading 
dandy’s identity while conversing with a would-be girl friend, is caused not as in normal articula- 
tion by expiration, but instead by inspiratory processes. Needless to say it is a most effective means 
of oral disguise. To my knowledge it is not known among any of the other pagan peoples of either 
Mindoro or Palawan. 
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Some of the results of the 1947 investigations in Mindoro may be stated as 
follows: 


1. Apart from the coastal fringe of Christian Tagalog and Bisayan communities, 
nine main ethnographic or tribal groups were located, each speaking a separate language 
(being unintelligible among other Mindoro peoples): the Jrdya, Aldngan, Nauhén, 
Buid, Hanunéo, Ratagnén, Puléd, Batangén, and Baéngon. The approximate distribution 
of each of these groups may easily be seen on the first of the accompanying maps 
(Plate I). In previous ethnographical literature all of these tribes have been lumped 
together under the misleading term Mangyan (other spellings: Manguianes, Man- 
gyanes, Mangyans) which has no scientific value and is only a source of confusion. Im- 
portant differences set each of these groups off as culturally distinct from each other. 
The Alangan, for instance, make their only garments from the inner barks of nine 
different species of trees, while the Hanunéo raise their own cotton and indigo, and 
weave and dye skirts, blankets, and other fabrics with considerable skill. Although the 
pagan Buid produce a surplus of upland rice sufficient for trading purposes with the 
coastal dwelling Christians, the Alangan, Batangan, and Bangon plant only scattered 
patches of taro, sweet potatoes, and yams. This diversity of traits is also true of physical 
type. Some rather numerous groups, especially in the north, show striking features of a 
seemingly Veddoid character. Curly hair, pygmoid stature, and an abundance of body 
hair add to the series of puzzling physical traits of some of Mindoro’s pagans. 

2. The only pagans who write are the Hanunéo and the neighboring Buid. Although 
they are quite unalike linguistically, they both use the same syllabary. No other pagan 
group on Mindoro possesses or gives any indication of ever having possessed a knowl- 
edge of a similar form of writing. 

3. The Buid-Hanun6o area of southern Mindoro consists largely of trackless, moun- 
tainous terrain. There are no roads, churches, schools, or foreign (Christian) settlements 
of any importance among them. Therefore, it can easily be understood why they do 
not know or study the roman characters of the lowland Filipinos. Far less widely 
known is the fact that in some communities, literacy among adults in their own script 
is as high as 60%—and this without formal instruction, schools, etc. 

4. Writing is never done with pen or pencil on paper, but rather with a knife either 
on bamboo or wood. The direction of writing is always away from the body in columns 
proceeding to the right, or “bottom to top” and “left to right.’’® Reading is usually 
done in the same manner, although the syllabic form of the individual characters per- 
mits one to read easily from almost any position. Many types of lime containers, bam- 
boo boxes, musical instruments, weapons, and even house beams are so inscribed. On 
several occasions, while visiting in dingy Hanunéo huts, large piles of bamboo poles, 
four to six feet long, were found, many of which were completely covered with lengthy 
inscriptions. Boring insects, however, often begin their destructive work even before 
some of these bamboos are fully inscribed, and all such piles seen were infested with 
weevils. In other words, no inscriptions of a really permanent nature are made and 


5 Left-handed individuals write in an inverted “mirror” style which causes the columns to 
progress from right to left. To one who knows the script well, however, this is not the least bit 
confusing as every character is also inverted 
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or historical topics. Written messages (love letters, requests, etc.) are occasionally sent 
by means of inscribed bamboos, but by far the most common use of the script is for 
recording ambéhan and urtkai chants. Both of these types consist largely of metaphor- 
ical love songs. The amb4han “literary” language is either an archaic form of Hanunéo, 
or a rarer type known as bintkid (or binangon). Most ambaéhan speech forms, there 
fore, are obsolete if not entirely unknown to most of their users. Likewise, only a very 
few individuals understand the urdkai literary language. It abounds in loan-words from 
Tagalog, Hiligainon (Panay dialect of Bisaya), and especially Kuyonon (language of 
the people of Cuyo Island). Narrative poems known as ardkai were formerly very popu- 
lar on Cuyo and it may be that they spread to Mindoro by way of Agutaya and Ilin 
Islands. 

6. Because of the minimum amount of external cultural influence many of the Bufd, 
and to a slightly lesser extent, the Hanunéo, speak only their own language. A few are 
bilingual in that they have acquired some knowledge of Tagalog or Hiligainon for 
trade purposes. 


Some of the results of the Palawan investigations in 1947 may be stated as 
follows: 


1. Aside from the Moros of the southern coastal regions and the Kuyonon and Taga- 
log Christian settlements near Puerto Princesa, the bulk of the population is pagan 
and consists of four main linguistic as well as cultural groups: (1) Tagbénuwdé, with two 
subdialects, Tangduldnan and Silangénan; (2) Paléwan; (3) Batak; (4) Ka’ndi. The 
approximate distribution of these groups may be seen on the second of the accompany- 
ing maps (Plate II). 

2. The Tagbénuwa proper inhabiting the central portion of the island use the only 
other Indic syllabary surviving in the Philippines today. There are no indications what- 
soever that the Palawan or Batak or Ka’ndi ever wrote. 

3. Roads, schools and some churches have been known in many Tagb4nuwé4 areas 
for more than four decades with the result that many of these people have studied 
English, and recently Tagalog as well. The old syllabary has existed alongside of the 
“new” romanized system. Paper and pencil replaced the knife and bamboo. In the 
north several reforms were attempted in the old script and in general the pre-Christian 
practice of inscribing letters and songs on long strips of bamboo has now come almost 
to a stop. In the Tagb4nuwa area only a few bamboo water tubes were found bearing 
a line or two of the old script, although men and women of the older generation were 
usually available to demonstrate how the writing was formerly done with a knife. The 
original direction of the writing was the same as among the Hanunéo and Bufd, though 
left-handed, “mirror” writing seems to have been quite unknown. The innovation of 
lined paper, along with classroom instruction in English, has often tended to change 
the original direction of writing. A recent development in certain areas has been the 
shift from the angular shapes of the original characters to more cursive forms. 

4. Inscriptions seem to have been of the same type as among the Hanunéo and 
Buid, having no religious or magical connections or uses. Documents typed or printed 
in English, Tagalog, or Spanish concerned with legal transactions, marriages, and the 
like are still frequently signed in Tagb4nuwé characters. 
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5. Most Tagbanuw4 today speak two or three languages other than their own 
(Tagalog, Kuyonon, and/or English}. The ancient writing is rarely used and is pre- 
served only as a tradition or relic of former times. 


In conclusion, it may be said that in the Philippines today three linguisti- 
cally distinct tribal groups numbering roughly between 15,000 and 16,000 in- 
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dividuals (Buid, 3,500 and Hanunéo, 6,000 on Mindoro; Tagbanuwa proper, 
6,000 on Palawan) are still acquainted with two forms of pre-Spanish writing 
of Indic origin. The first syllabary, that of southern Mindoro, is still in vigor- 
ous use while that of the TagbanuwéA, as the result of great acculturative 
forces, has been crowded into a relatively insignificant place. There is still a 
great deal of valuable research to be done on these two islands, as even a few 
examples of the outstanding lacunae will show. For a description of the 
Ka’ndi, Alangan, Bangon, Batangan, Pula, and the phonetically unique Buid 
and Nauhan languages we have not a single published work. The literary 
language of the ambahan chants of the Hanundo has hardly been mentioned. 
And except for a few very short vocabularies the same is true for all of Palawan. 
The exceptionally rich unwritten Tagbanuwa literature, especially of narra- 
tive, antiphonal songs, has never been recorded, nor have their lengthy poems, 
dagéi and sudséd. 
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THE BEAN AND INDO-EUROPEAN TOTEMISM 
By ALFRED C. ANDREWS 


HE earliest archeological finds of the common or field bean! belong to the 

Neolithic age. They are concentrated in the general Mediterranean re- 
gion, as are also those of the Bronze age. The spread of the field bean into 
western Europe must have taken place rather later, for the oldest finds in 
Germany belong to the Iron age. It was formerly the prevalent opinion that 
the field bean originally spread from two centers, one in northwestern Africa 
and the other in Persia or southwestern Asia; but the researches of the Russian 
botanist V. S. Muratova have modified this view. After careful study of the 
evidence, he concluded that the home of the field bean, that is, the area where 
it evolved as an independent species and underwent further development, is 
the zone bordering in the west on the Atlantic and in the east on the Himalayas. 
He further established that the concentrations of characters for this species 
lie at the two opposite ends of this region, the large-seeded group in the west 
and the small-seeded group in the east. He regards southwestern Asia as the 
principal region where the forms of the field bean originated and considers 
the Mediterranean region, where the more recent large-seeded group was de- 
veloped, a secondary center, from which the field bean further spread into 
Europe and there formed a center of third importance. 

The field beans that have been found at various prehistoric sites in the 
general Mediterranean region, for example, in association with pile dwellings 
of the Neolithic age in northern Italy and Switzerland and at stations in 
Hungary and Spain,’ in early Bronze-age contexts at Troy,’ and in Egyptian 
tombs of the twelfth dynasty,‘ are all smaller and more orbiculate than those 
grown today, and Theophrastus’ description of the field bean® indicates that 
even in his time it was still comparatively small. As a matter of fact, little im- 
provement was effected in the ensuing centuries, for field beans found at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii® are also comparatively small. 

The usual Greek term for the field bean was xiayos, commonly taken to 


! To preclude any possible misapprehension, this article is in no way concerned with the 
kidney bean, Phaseolus vulgaris Savi, a native of the western hemisphere unknown in the Old 
World in ancient times. It deals only with the common or field bean, Faba vulgaris Moench. (Vicia 
faba L.). 

2 Those from the dumps of Swiss and north Italian pile dwellings are usually identified as var. 
celtica nana Heer (cf. Heer, 1866, p. 22; Neuweiler, 1905, pp. 84-87; Schiemann, 1932, p. 22). 
Staub (1882, p. 283) reports the same type from a Stone-age level at Aggtelek. Cf. also Krause, 
1895, p. 81; Hoops, 1905, pp. 287 and 401-402; Much, 1908, p. 215. 

3 Cf. Wittmack, 1886, p. xxxiii; 1896, p. 29; Much, loc. cit.; Hoops, 1905, p. 401. 

4 Cf. Schweinfurth, 1884 (1), p. 362; (2), p. 186; Wittmack, 1886, p. xxxii; Loret, 1892, pp. 
93-94; Woenig, 1886, p. 212; Joret, 1905, I, p. 55; Ruffer, 1919, p. 73; Petrie, 1890, pp. 49-50. 

§ H.Pl. 3.15.3; 4.3.1; cf. Plin. N.H. 13.105. § Cf. Wittmack, 1904, p. 239. 
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allude to its flatulent effect.” Ildavos was a less frequent Attic variant.* Kbapos 
was loosely used as a term for any edible seed or bean, such as the tare, the 
lupine, and the so-called “Egyptian bean” (the seed of the Indian lotus, 
Nelumbo nucifera Gaertn.) ; and the field bean for greater precision was there- 
fore sometimes called xbayos or “Greek bean.’’® The cultivation of 
beans in the general Aegean region and neighboring parts of Asia Minor even 
in the prehistoric period is attested not only by archeological evidence,’® but 
also by specific allusion to beans in Homer." Its antiquity in Greece can be in- 
ferred from the celebration of a bean feast in honor of Apollo and the Horae 
at Athens, variously called xvéyuyra, rvavdyra, and rvavéjia,” the serving of this 
vegetable by the Spartans at the banquets called “Cleavers” (xorides), given at 
certain festivals for strangers," the Attic worship of a bean-god Cyamites," 
and taboos on beans associated with the Orphic mysteries and the Eleusinian 
mysteries.’* In the time of Theophrastus (third century B.c.) cultivation was 
general. 


The Latin term for the field bean was faba, an old word from some South 
European source.’ The Romans, since they had abundant evidence of long use 
of the bean, quite properly regarded it as one of the oldest of their cultivated 
plants.'® The Fabian gens, for example, was so-called from the bean;'* and the 


7 Cf. Prellwitz, 1905, p. 167; Boisacq, 1938, p. 526. The basic meaning of xbev, to which 
xiauos is almost certainly related, is apparently “inflate, swell out.” Strémberg (1940, p. 51) 
assumes the verb originally had the sense of a middle voice, i.e., “to be swollen, bloated;” but the 
parallel from German which he cites (Bohne from *bhound “that which swells out”) points rather 
to an active voice. 

8 Cf. Brugmann, 1913, p. 50; Olck, Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll-Mittelhaus, RE., III, 610. 

® Cf. Hippocr. 2.672 K.; Diosc. 2.127. 10 See note 3 above. " JI. 13.588-590. 

2 Cf. Athen. 9.408.a; Plut. Thes. 22.4; Hesych. s.v. Schol. ad Aristoph. 
1054.49. 

8 Cf. Athen. 2.56.a (Polemon frg. 86 Preller); 4.139.a; Cratin. 164; Eupol. 138; Phillyl. 16. 

™ Cf. Pausan. 1.37.4; Bekker, Anecdota graeca, I, 274, 14; Hesych. and Phot. s.v. Kvapirns. 

% Clem. Alex. Strom. 3.24 (II, 206 Stahlin). Cf. Lobeck, 1829, p. 251; Crusius, 1884, p. 165. 

6 Porphyr. De abst. 4.16 (p. 255, 5 Nauck); Pausan. 1.37.4; 8.15.4. Cf. esp. Reinach, 1919, 
p. 174. 

17 The basic form is probably *bhabhd, denoting tumescence or a swelling body, sphericity. 
Semantically the word closely parallels the Greek name. The basic form is probably the source of 
Greek gaxos, Old English bean, and OHG bona. Cf. Walde, 1927-30, II, p. 131; 1938, p. 436; 
Tucker, 1931, p. 89; Muller, 1926, p. 170. The Latin word is the source of Italian fava, Sardinian 
fa, Catalan fava, Spanish haba, Portuguese fava, French féve, and Friulian fave. Latin faba, bor- 
rowed in Greek as ¢48a (Anon. De alim. in Ideler, Phys. et med. gr. min., I1, 270; Ed. Diocl. 6.38, 
Greek version; Hesych.), developed into Modern Greek $48a and Bovarian fava. Cf. Rohlfs, 
1930, no. 2282. 

18 Cf. Ovid. Fast. 6.180; Plin. N.H. 18.117; Isid. Orig. 17.4.3. Note that remains of beans have 
been found in the Roman Forum (cf. Duhn, 1939, I, pp. 423 ff.). 

19 Cf. Plin. N.H. 18.10. Some ancient writers traced the name back to an original Fovius from 
fovea “pit” (Fest. p. 77.15 Lindsay) or Fodius from fodere “dig,” with the suggestion that the 
founder of the family was in the habit of digging pitfalls for wild beasts (Plut. Fab. Max. 1). On 
these and other proper names, cf. also Schrader, 1917-28, I, p. 159. 
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Fabiani, who acquired their name from this gens, constituted one of the two 
colleges of the Luperci, a religious organization of considerable antiquity.”® The 
sacrifices made to the old Italic deity Carna on the first of June consisted of 
bean-meal and lard,” and this day was known as the Kalendae fabariae.” 
Beans were also used to lay ghosts at the Lemuria® and figured in the sacrifices 
performed at the Parentalia.™ Beans also played a role in magic rites conducted 
in connection with Tacita or Muta, a goddess of the dead,” and must have 
been used at a festival of the dead in honor of the bean goddess Fabola or 
Fabula.* The Priest of Jupiter was forbidden to touch a bean or even to men- 
tion its name.?’ The name of Fufetia, an early Vestal, as well as that of Mettius 
Fufetius, is derived from faba by Pfund,** who also identifies with it that of 
Modius Fabidius, reputed founder of the Cures,*® and even ventures to con- 
clude that a period once existed among the early Romans when agriculture 
was devoted almost exclusively to beans. His argument entails ingenious anal- 
ysis of Roman and Sabine land measures and is plausible in so far as it applies 
to beans; but there is no question that the cultivation of spelt in Italy is at 
least as old as that of the bean, and that puls made from spelt was probably 
the first staple food derived from field crops. This much at least is certain, that 
beans were under cultivation in Italy as early as the Neolithic age and were 
an important food crop for the early Romans. It is indeed by no means im- 
probable that the bean was their first cultivated vegetable. 

With the antiquity of the cultivation of the bean in the Mediterranean 
region well established, it is possible to turn with more assurance to the role it 
played in religion, philosophy, magic, and dietetics. Plutarch*® 
of the reasons why those who would lead chaste lives abstained from legumes 


in a discussion 


suggests that in the case of beans their motives may have been the same as 
those commonly assumed to influence the Pythagoreans religiously to refrain 
from eating them.*! The Pythagorean taboo, although Plutarch does not say 


20 Cf. Fest. p. 78.2 Lindsay; Ovid. Fast. 2.282-302; Propert. 4.1.26; Vict. Orig. 22; Crusius, 
1884. 

21 Cf. Macrob. Sat. 1.12.33; Ovid. Fast. 6.169-170; Varro apud Non. p. 197 Lindsay. 

22 Macrob. loc. cit. 

23 Cf. Varro loc. cit.; Ovid. Fast. 5.419-444; Fest. p. 77.25 Lindsay. 

24 Cf. Fest. p. 77.26 Lindsay. % Cf. Ovid. Fast. 2.576; Frazer, 1929, I, 450. 

26 Cf. Plut. Quaes. rom. 35; Schroeder, 1901, pp. 197-198. 

27 Cf. Fab. Pict. apud Gell. 10.15.12; Varro apud Plin. V.H. 18.119; Fest. p. 77.24 Lindsay. 

28 1845, p. 8. His derivation depends in part upon the assumption that the archaic dative 
Mettoi Fabettoi in Enn. Ann. 129 is the correct reading. 

29 Cf. Varro apud Dion. Hal. 2.48. 30 Ouaes. rom. 95. 

3t The Pythagorean taboo was so stringent that it extended even to treading down the grow- 
ing bean vine. According to one account (Hermippus apud Diog. Laert. 8.40), Pythagoras, pursued 


by Syracusan soldiers, could not bring himself to escape by crossing a field of beans, preferring to 
let himself be taken and killed. According to another (Iamblich. Vit. Pythag. 189; Porphyr. Vit. 
Pythag. 61), some Pythagoreans, fleeing from hostile soldiers, stopped when they came to a bean 
field in flower and defended themselves to the death. 
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so, may have originated in a south Italian belief of considerable antiquity,” 
since Magna Graecia was the home of Pythagoreanism. But it may be of differ- 
ent provenience, since similar taboos existed in Greece,* Egypt,* and India,™ 


and are found today in Africa.** 

One significant and provocative factor, with respect to this abstention, is 
that the ancients felt toward beans a mingled respect and dread, a complex of 
emotions suggested by the Greek term iepés, which apparently was generally 
applied to an object believed to be charged with some supernatural force, con- 
tact with which might be either beneficial or harmful.*? Today we generally 
call this mysterious power mana in its helpful aspect and taboo in its harmful 
aspect. Beans belonged in the category of objects possessing both mana and 
taboo. 


The ancients advanced most divergent explanations for the taboo on beans, 


Cf. Jevons, 1892, introd., p. Ixxxvii. 

88 E.g., in connection with the Orphic and Eleusinian mysteries (see notes 15 and 16 above) 
There are indications that the taboo applied not only to the adepts of the mysteries, but to any 
person making sacrifice or conducting any other ceremony of a religious nature (cf. Diog. Laert. 
8.33; Artemidor. 1.65). 

* Herodotus (2.37) relates that in Egypt the people would not grow beans nor eat them raw 
or cooked, while the priests could not even tolerate the sight of them. But field beans have been 
found in tombs of the twelfth dynasty (see note 3 above); evidence from the papyri proves that 
they were under cultivation in the Fayum from the third century B.c. to the third century a.p., 
and at Alexandria in 5 B.c.; the Papyrus Harris records offerings to the Nile god by Ramses III 
of 11,998 and 2,396 jars of shelled beans (cf. Breasted, 1906-07, IV, no. 301 and no. 350); and 
Schnebel (1925, p. 193) maintains that the bean was cultivated in many parts of Egypt in all 
periods. Diodorus (1.89; cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrit. 3.24), more accurate than Herodotus, says that 
while some Egyptians ate no beans, they were cultivated in Egypt. There is no doubt that a taboo 
of some kind did exist, and various implausible explanations have been advanced (cf. Unger, 1859, 
p. 131; Loret, 1892, p. 111; Thiselton-Dyer, 1918, p. 302). The most convincing hypothesis is 
that of Schweinfurth (1884 [3], p. 201; cf. 1884 [2], pp. 186-187), who believed that the presence 
of field beans among offerings in tombs of the twelfth dynasty constituted evidence of a practice 
analogous to the Roman employment of beans in connection with funeral ceremonies, which rend 
ered them taboo to the Priest of Jupiter. Three facts are indisputable: that beans were raised and 
eaten by the common people, that they were used as mortuary offerings, and that they were not 
eaten by priests. On the general subject of totemism in Egypt, cf. Van Gennep, II, pp. 40-74; 
and on the possible role of Egypt in the Pythagorean taboo, cf. Haussleiter, 1935, pp. 147-150. 

% A bean taboo imposed on those rendering sacrifice is mentioned in the oldest Indian ritual- 
istic text, the Yajurveda, as well as in the Mditrédyani Samhita and the Kéthaka. Cf. Schroeder, 
1901, pp. 187 ff. The Bagdis of central and western Bengal are apparently of Dravidian descent. 
In the territory of Bankura, where the original caste structure seems to be particularly well pre- 
served, they are divided into nine endogamous subcastes, which in turn are subdivided into 
exogamous clans or septs. Many of the latter are totemic, for example, the Patrischi or Bean Clan, 
members of which will not touch beans. Cf. Frazer, 1910, II, p. 310 

% Among the Baganda in the vicinity of Lake Victoria Nyanza, the Bean Clan will not eat 
or even cultivate beans. One of them is said to have eaten beans and died on the spot. Cf. Frazer, 
1910, II, p. 492. 

37 Cf. Delatte, 1930, p. 33. 
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some religious or spiritual, some dietetic or hygienic. Aristotle** (or his source) e 
proposes no fewer than five different explanations, without settling on any one b 
of them. The heart of the problem is to determine whether this ambivalent at- t 
titude toward beans is an echo of earlier totemism or whether it is of different r 
origin. n 
With the concept of totemism in mind, one sees a glimmer of sense in K 
Horace’s allusion to the faba Pythagorae cognata*® and in the perplexing t 
Pythagorean maxim, “It is an equal crime to eat beans and the heads of one’s i 
parents” rou re payeiv re roxjwv).*° It now seems clearer, 
too, why Pythagoras forbade his followers to eat beans as being human flesh, a 
on the ground that beans were occupied by the souls of the dead and thereby 
took on the qualities of human flesh.“ As Pliny says,” “The souls of the dead l 
are in them.” s 
If we accept this notion of beans being the residence of the souls of the dead i 
as the original, primitive concept, diverse and apparently conflicting beliefs s 
and practices current in the historic period take on sense and consistency. The a 
simplest and most direct development was the notion that beans assumed the I 
character of human flesh, as the result of the presence of souls in them.® By t 
this presence beans were rendered dynamic receptacles of generative power, I 
and we accordingly find peeled green beans compared to human testicles and V 
even said to be the generative principle itself,“ the abstinence of the Pytha- k 
goreans explained as due to the resemblance of beans to testicles,“ the beans l 
of Empedocles interpreted as an esoteric or symbolic allusion to testicles,“ and c 
beans alleged to resemble eggs in embodying the generative principle.” Fur- ‘ 
thermore, we read that beans which are chewed and exposed to the sun will ] 
come to smell like human blood** or like human sperm,** that a boiled bean s 


% Apud Diog. Laert. 8.34: (1) Because they resemble testicles, (2) because they resemble the f 
gates of Hades in being alone (of all plants) unjointed (i.e., having a nodeless stalk), (3) because 
they are injurious, (4) because they are like the form of the universe, and (5) because they belong 
to the oligarchy, since they are used in elections by lot (i.e., the Pythagoreans, partisans of the c 
oligarchal regime, detested beans because they served as the instrument of elections of magistrates e 
by lot in democracies and were therefore a symbol of democracy). V 

89 Sat. 2.6.63. Pseudo-Acro (II, p. 185 Keller) in his note on this passage comments that 
Pythagoras praecipue fabam velut parentem coluerat. 

# Cf., e.g., Heracleid. Pont. apud Lyd. De mens. 4.42 (p. 99.23 Wuensch); Clem. Alex. Strom. 

3.24 (2.206.27 Stahlin); Plut. Quaes. conv. 2.3.1; Athen. 2.65. f; Geopon. 2.35.8; Eustath. J]. 
13.589. Commentaries on this maxim indicate that it was taken in a literal, not a metaphorical, 
sense. Haussleiter (1935, p. 86) believes that the verse is Orphic rather than Pythagorean. 

4! Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. 43. 

# N.H. 18.118. A close parallel is found in the prevalent belief of Indonesians that rice is 
animated by “soul-stuff” (cf. Frazer, 1911-15, VII, p. 182). 0 

# Cf. Porphyr. Joc. cit. “ Lucian. Vit. auctio 6. * Aristot. apud Diog. Laert. 8.34. t 

# Gell. 4.11.10. 47 Plut. Quaes. conv. 2.3.1. 


4 Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. 44; Lyd. De mens. 4.42. 49 Hippolyt. Adv. haer. 1.2.14. 
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exudes human blood and seems by its color to be impregnated with human 
blood,*® that a green bean kept for some time in a vessel changes to blood," 
that if a bean is boiled and exposed to the rays of the moon for a number of 
nights blood can be drawn from it,® that if a bean is soaked for a day and a 
night, the water it contains will become the blood of a wound,* and that the term 
xbayos is actually a derivative of aiva, “blood.” From the concept of genera- 
tive power arose even more fantastic notions—that a wilted bean blossom kept 
in a vessel will produce the head of a child or female pudenda,® that bean 
blossoms kept enclosed in a vessel will produce two testicles and a phallus,® 
and that men will spring from beans planted under manure.*” 

The conviction that beans should not be eaten by persons leading a chaste 
life’ probably arose from this concept of generative power, entailing as it did 
strong notions of sex, and not from any connection with the dead. It should be 
noted that a state of purity was attained by avoiding objects and events as- 
sociated with either death or generation, such as deaths and births, the meat 
and flesh of animals that have died, eggs and egg-sprung animals, and beans.** 
Lydus® says that beans have ai aphrodisiacal effect and debase the spirit to 
the act of generation, and Plutarch™ suggests that the cause of the abstinence 
might be that the flatulence induced by beans stimulates desires This notion 
was perhaps strengthened by an association formed between’ xbayos and 
xbew in the sense of ‘‘conceive.” In other words, eating beans (xtayo.) might 
lead a man to cause a woman to conceive (xtev). It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the custom of electing by lot a King and often also a Queen 
of the Bean on Twelfth Night or the eve thereof used to prevail in France, 
Belgium, Germany, and England. It can be traced back to the first half of the 
sixteenth century and probably dates from much more remote antiquity.” 
Some features of the ceremony indicate a connection between beans and the 
fertility of the coming hemp crop, which implies that the generative power 
credited to beans was so great that it might influence other crops.™ At the 
circus at Rome, vetches, beans, and lupines were scattered among the audi- 
ence.™ There is a suggestion here also of the generative concept, for if the bean 
was dynamic with life, it was at least a symbol of productivity, and like rice 


5° Ps.-Acro on Hor. Sat. 2.6.63 (IL, 185 Keller) 

5t Ps.-Acro loc. cit.; Papyrus demot., col. V, 25-31 (cf. Hopiner, 1921, I, no. 530; II, no. 219) 

8 Lucian. Vit. auctio 6. 58 Lyd. De mens. 4.42. 4 Lyd. loc. cit. 

% Lyd. loc. cit.; Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. 44. % Papyrus demot., loc. cit. 

57 Lyd. loc. cit.; Porphyr. loc. cit.; Hippolyt. loc. cit.; Plin. N.H. 18.118. 

58 Plut. Quaes. rom. 95. % Diog. Laert. 8.33. 6° De mens. 4.42. % Loc. cit. 

8 Schroeder (1901, pp. 197-198) believes that the ultimate source is an early Roman festival 
of the dead associated with the field goddess Acca Larentia in her capacity of bean goddess under 
the byname of Fabola or Fabula. 

8 Cf. Frazer, 1911-15, IX, pp. 313-315; 1929, II, p. 48; Schroeder, 1901, pp. 196-197. 

* Pers. Sat. 5.177-179. 
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today was something to be thrown among people to make them prolific, fertile, 
felices. But perhaps these were symbols of good health and digestion, like the 
beans eaten on Carna’s day. 

Since souls resided in beans, it might be presumed that beans were ani- 
mated by intelligence. Their use in Athenian elections by lot® is probably of 
too recent origin to be attributed to any such notion and was probably moti- 
vated merely by convenience; but the use of beans in taking the auspices 
among the Romans*® is a relic of earlier times and may embody some such 
belief. One may note also the custom of ancient diviners of placing salt and 
beans before their clients.*’ This practice has persisted into modern times, so 
that we find beans used for divination on Midsummer Eve in the Azores® and 
for the same purpose on Twelfth Night in many other places.® 

The basic concept of beans as the abode of the souls of the dead created an 
intimate association of beans with death and gave rise to strict rules for priests 
concerned with the life principle. Thus the Priest of Jupiter, whose functions 
required scrupulous avoidance of contact with the dead and everything as- 
sociated with them, was forbidden, as we have seen, to touch a bean or even 
to speak its name.” It is therefore puzzling to read that beans were regularly 
eaten at funerary banquets, funerary sacrifices, and invocations to the de- 
ceased,” for few things are more intimately associated with death than such 
ceremonies as these. One’s thoughts are drawn to the custom of eating beans 
on Carna’s day to insure good digestion and health for the coming year™ as a 
possible explanation; but if a connection exists, it is not readily apparent. 

Let us return for a moment to the concept of totemism, one element of 
which is that the human group generally respects all members of the totem 
class and refrains from eating them. The practice of eating beans at cere- 
monies associated with the dead is difficult to reconcile with the usual, normal 
manifestations of the totemic concept. In fact, it apparently constitutes a 
direct violation of one of the basic principles. It seems, therefore, that another 
factor has entered the picture, one of sufficient potency to modify in some 
degree the customary pattern, or to indicate that the assumption of the exist- 
ence of such a pattern has no basis. 


Cf. Aristoph. Av. 1022; Xenoph. Mem. 1.2.9; Aristot. apud Diog. Laert. 8.34; Soph. frg. 
404 Pearson; Plut. Pericl. 27; Lucian. Vit. auctio 6; Iamblich. Vit. Pythag. 260; Corp. Inscr. 
Graec., ed. Boeckh, 82.13. 

® Plin. N.H. 18.119. 67 Cf. Zenob. 1.25; Diogenian. 1.50; Michael. Apostol. 2.75. 

*8 Dames and Seemann, 1903, pp. 142 ff. 6° Frazer, 1911-15, IX, p. 316. 

7 Fab. Pict. apud Gell. 10.15.12; Varro apud Plin. NV.H. 18.119. Varro suggests as a reason 
for the taboo the /itterae lugubres found in the flower of the bean, and Festus (p. 77.26 Lindsay) 
refers to the in flore eius luctus litterae. Cf. also Eustath. J/. 13.589. Incidentally, it is not known 
what the “funereal Jetters” are. Delatte (1930, p. 49) suggests that a black, round spot on each 
petal of the flower may have had the form of a 6 for @4varos, but this is not convincing. 

7 Plin. V.H. 18.118; Fest. p. 77 Lindsay; Plut. Quaes. rom. 95. 

7 Ovid. Fast. 6.169-182; cf. Macrob. Sat. 1.12.33. 
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Beans were conceived to be the abodes of the souls of the dead, but we must 
be careful not to think of these souls in terms of Christian theology as eternal 
entities possessing the attributes of the physical beings in which they once 
lodged. We must rather visualize them as modicums of the life principle, 
vague and intangible, released from the body at the moment of death. This 
packet of force, if we may so term it, was both beneficent and maleficent. If it 
entered an alien organism, it could produce malign effects; but it could be 
absorbed with benefit by a related organism. 

At the moment of death the soul or life principle of a Roman escaped from 
his body by way of his mouth, and the next of kin caught and inhaled this last 
exhalation, absorbing the life principle. This could be done not only without 
danger, but with actual benefit, for the two organisms were closely related. But 
death is dangerous, inimical to life, and a person needed all the extra vitality 
he could obtain from any source, not only on occasions directly associated 
with death, such as mortuary banquets, but even when making funerary 
sacrifices and conducting invocations to the deceased. Therefore he ate beans, 
as containing the life principle. In this connection, we may well stress again the 
statement of Pliny that the animae mortuorum, i.e., the breath-souls of the 
dead, were in beans. And since beans contained a life force, it was natural for 
them to be eaten on Carna’s day to insure good digestion and health for the 
coming year. 

In many patterns of totemism, the relation in which a man stands to his 
totem is apparently one of friendship and kinship, and the respect which he 
accordingly feels for his totem generally prevents him from eating it. But the 
identification of a man with his totem, which appears to be the essence of 
totemism, may lead him to adopt a directly opposite line of conduct. He may 
then kill and eat his totem in order to strengthen his physical tie with it, to 
identify himself with it more completely. On this view a tribe eats its totemic 
plants and its human dead from precisely the same motive, a wish to absorb 
the life principle of the plants and of the men. 

On first inspection, the Roman usage appears to lie very close indeed to this 
concept, so much so that it seems to be a vestige of an earlier totemic practice. 
In both the Roman usage and totemic practice the motive for eating the plant 
is to absorb a life principle it contains. The chief difference is that in totemism 


78 The ancient physicians were in general agreement that beans provided a good, flesh-build- 
ing food (cf. Diosc. 2.127; Galen. Alim. fac. 1.19 [pp. 246-247 Helmr.]; Bon. et mal. sucis 7.4 [p. 
414.1 Helmr.]; Cels. 2.18 [p. 65.3 Daremb.]), and the vegetable was popular with artisans (Colum. 
10.112-113), farmers (Plin. N.H. 18.101; Hor. Sat. 2.6.63), builders (Mart. 10.48.16), and gladi- 
ators (Galen. Alim. fac. 1.19 [p. 246 Helmr.]). It is therefore reasonable to assume that we find a 
vague echo of this notion of the malign effects of beans cn an alien organism in Aristotle’s sugges- 
tion (apud Diog. Laert. 8.34) that the Pythagoreans may have abstained from beans because they 
were injurious, and Callimachus’ recommendation (apud Gell. 4.11.2) that one abstain from beans 
as being a harmful food. Otherwise, these views, which are in direct opposition to contemporary 
scientific opinion and popular practice, are inexplicable. 
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the bean would ordinarily be conceived to be a related organism embued with 
kindred life, whereas among the Romans the bean was imagined to be the 
residence of the soul of a dead person, possibly related. 

Probably the bean-meal and lard offered as a sacrifice to Carna™ con- 
stituted a food for the deity, and similarly the beans thrown as an offering on 
tombs by the Romans “‘for the safety of men” were meant to be a food for the 
spirits of the dead. These formed an especially beneficial fare for the spirits 
because of the life principle they contained, helping them to become not only a 
little more material, but also a little more vital. One thinks of archeological 
evidence of piping through which wine could be conveyed directly to the ashes 
in the tomb. The beans that figured in the laying of ghosts at the Lemuria” 
may have been intended to provide convenient residences for restless, am- 
bulatory, ancestral souls, but probably were rather meant to placate the 
lemures by giving them dynamic food that they craved and which would 
impart to them renewed vigor, for the beans contained souls, i.e., a life prin- 
ciple. It is significant that Ovid in his account of the ceremony says that the 
ghost picked up the beans which the house-father tossed over his shoulder. 
The explanation of Delatte™ is less convincing. He suggests that the beans 
tossed to the Jemures were throught to contain, imprisoned and powerless 
within them, the souls of the dead, and served as a substitute for the souls of 
the living which these terrifying phantoms came seeking. Similarly Frazer” 
says that the ghosts were supposed to accept the beans as substitutes for the 


% Ovid. loc. cit.; cf. Macrob. loc. cit.; Varro apud Non. p. 197 Lindsay. 

% Lyd. De mens. 4.42 (p. 100 Wuensch). 

% Varro apud Non. p. 135 Lindsay; Ovid. Fast. 5.419-444; Fest. p. 77 Lindsay. The ceremony, 
as related by Ovid, is of special interest. The house-father at midnight, when everything was still, 
arose on bare feet, snapped his fingers to prevent any stray ghost from bumping against him 
inadvertently, washed his hands clean, turned, and took several black beans in his mouth. He 
tossed these behind him without looking back, saying, “With these beans I redeem me and mine.” 
He said this nine times without looking back. The ghost followed behind, picking up the beans. 
Then the house-father washed again, clashed bronze cymbals together, and requested the ghost 
to depart from the house, saying nine times, “Shades of my ancestors, depart.” In Sicily today 
beans are used in spells against evil spirits. When a Sicilian woman has a child, the oldest woman 
present at her delivery is supposed to form a cone of nine beans on a table, and by reciting the 
proper conjuration render certain spirits, /e padrone di casa, impotent to do her any harm. Cf. 
Cocchiara, 1938, p. 92. A very similar rite has been performed in Japan in comparatively recent 
times. On the last night of the year in most Japanese houses a ritual called “the exorcism of the 
evil spirit” is conducted. The head of the family, clad in ceremonial robes, goes through all the 
rooms of the house at the hour of midnight, carrying in his left hand a box of roasted beans on a 
lacquered stand. From time to time he dips his right hand into the box and scatters a handful of 
beans on a mat, pronouncing a cabalistic formula meaning, “Depart, demons; enter, riches.” Cf. 
Humbert, 1870, II, p. 326. According to another account, the ceremony takes place on the night 
before the beginning of spring, and the beans are flung against the wall as well as on the floor 
of the house. Cf. Bastian, 1869, V, p. 367. 
77 4930, p. 40. 7 1929, IV, p. 38. 
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living members of the family, whom otherwise they might have carried off. 

As has already been mentioned, one regular feature of many *otemic sys- 
tems is a belief that the members of the human group and the members of the 
totem class have a common ancestor. Delatte’® cites two passages of cosmo- 
genic character which he takes to allude to a notion of this sort. The first is a 
statement of An*t-nius Diogenes*® that Pythagoras forbade his followers the 
use of beans because man and the bean came into being simultaneously from 
the same decomposition at the time of creation. The second is a statement by 
Hippolytus* that the bean was born at the time of creation, when the earth 
was still taking form and was in ferment. There is certainly little trace here 
of an earlier belief in common ancestry. The factor responsible for this vague 
cosmogenic concept can more plausibly be assumed to be the prevalent convic- 
tion of the remote antiquity of the bean. 

On the sacred way which led to Eleusis there was in ancient times a small 
temple to a deity called Cyamites. Photius™ suggests that this deity may have 
been named from the bean, because in his presence archons were elected by lot 
with beans, or because the bean market was located not far from there. 
Pausanias®™ speculates that Cyamites may have been the first to sow beans or 
that adepts of the Eleusinian mysteries may have assigned some hero to 
beans because it was not permitted to them to attribute to Demeter the dis- 
covery of beans. Elsewhere,™* in commenting on the cult of Demeter at 
Pheneus in Arcadia, he says that to those who had received her in their homes 
and had given her presents of hospitality the goddess gave all the legumes 
except the bean, and adds that there was an esoteric story (iepds Aéyos) regard- 
ing their reason for viewing the bean as an impure legume. Delatte® suggests 
that Cyamites may have been conceived as the primitive man-bean, the com- 
mon ancestor of man and the bean, at the same time admitting that this 
hypothesis is a bold one in view of the paucity of the evidence. There is as- 
suredly no clear evidence of the existence of a belief in the common ancestry 
of man and the bean. 

The evidence as a whole does indicate, however, that the original concept 
was that the souls of the dead took residence in beans. This is the only explana- 
tion that reconciles the medley of beliefs and practices current in the historic 
period. In this connection, it must be emphasized that, whether or not totem- 
ism existed at an earlier time, there is no intent to postulate it for the historic 
period. In the case of Pythagoreanism in particular, Aristoxenus,*® who was 
thoroughly conversant with earlier literature, in his work on Pythagoras says 
that, far from abstaining from beans, he ate no vegetable more often, because 


79 1930, p. 47. 8° Apud Lyd. De mens. 4.42 and Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. 44. 
8! Adv. haer. 1.2.14. 8 S.v. Kuvapirns. 83 1.37.4. 8.15.4. 
% 1930, pp. 48-49. Apud Gell. 4.11.4-5. 
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of their easy digestibility and loosening effect upon the bowels. Moreover, 
Aristoxenus denies that he refrained from eating animal food, declaring that 
young pigs and tender kids formed a regular feature of his diet. Actually, it is 
immaterial whether Pythagoras did or did not eat beans, nor is it pertinent to 
the present problem what esoteric meanings may have been associated with 
the abstention by Pythagoras or his followers,*’ except in so far as these are 
echoes of earlier beliefs. The only important and relevant factor is that such an 
abstention was attributed to him. 

What we are faced with in a problem of this nature is a heterogeneous 
group of practices and superstitions that represent vestiges of an earlier 
systematized belief. By the classical period this integrated concept had so de- 
generated that Greek and Latin scholars were baffled in their attempts to 
explain current usages. In seeking today to reach a satisfactory explanation, 
some six factors would seem to merit consideration: the flatulent effect of 
the bean, the nodeless character of the bean stalk, a hygienic reason, the 
resemblance of the bean to a human testicle, its possible emergence as the first 
cultivated vegetable, and the rapidity of its growth. 

If we were sure of the precise original meanings of the Greek and Latin 
names for the bean, we might find in the pristine application of these terms to 
the bean a clue to the characteristic which most forcibly impressed men in that 
remote era, and hence possibly the factor responsible for the rise of the soul 
concept. As has already been pointed out, xiayos is commonly taken to allude 
to the flatulent effect of the bean. It is cognate with xiew, the basic meaning of 
which is apparently ‘‘to inflate, swell out,” the denotation ‘‘to be pregnant” 
developing from the swollen appearance of a pregnant female. Faba apparently 
basically denotes tumescence, a swelling body, sphericity. It is obviously pos- 
sible to explain both the Greek and the Latin names as words that were applied 
to the bean because of its flatulent effect—‘‘the seed that inflates,” as it were. 

There is, however, a simpler and more convincing explanation, for the bean, 
while it does cause flatulence, scarcely inflates to the point of sphericity, a 
sense which seems to be inherent in both the Greek and the Latin words. In the 
early period when these terms were applied to the bean, it was not only smaller, 
but more orbiculate. Hence the original meaning of the names as terms for a 
kind of vegetable was probably ‘“‘a round seed, a spherical body,” a sense 
which scholars have been reluctant to propose because of their familiarity with 
the appearance of the bean as it is today. It is worth noting, in this connec- 
tion, that these names were not applied exclusively to the bean, but to other 
seeds as well, seeds characterized not by their flatulent effect, but by their 
roundness. This interpretation, even if it is not wholly acceptable, is suffici- 


87 Boréas (1927), for example, argues that a belief in the transmigration of souls underlies the 
Pythagorean abstention from beans. 
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ently plausible to throw doubt on the necessity of taking the bean’s flatulence 
to be the factor originally responsible for the application of these terms to it. 
In short, no reliable evidence on the soul concept can be adduced from the 
etymology of the names. 

Delatte** reasons that the bean’s leguminous character was primarily re- 
sponsible for the persuasion that souls resided in beans, since the complex of 
beliefs and practices pertaining to the bean applied in some degree to other 
legumes as well. It is true that the most striking property of the bean is its 
flatulent effect, often remarked by ancient writers,*® and Delatte attaches con- 
siderable importance to the observation of Diogenes Laertius® that beans, by 
reason of their windy character, participate more than any other legume in the 
nature of the soul. This point merits elaboration. Cicero says:"' “Plato ad- 
vises us to go to sleep in such a bodily state that there may be nothing to cause 
mental confusion or delusion. It is thought that this is the reason why the 
Pythagoreans were forbidden to eat beans, as producing marked flatulence and 
therefore disturbing to a soul searching for the truth.”’ Cicero goes on to ex- 
plain that the soul is still active when the body is asleep, but is severed from 
physical ties. Elsewhere,” however, he ridicules the notion that the soul and 
not the stomach is filled with wind from beans. Diogenes Laertius in the pas- 
sage cited above suggests abstinence from beans to insure smooth and un- 
troubled dreams, and Pliny* comments that beans cause bad dreams. The 
mythical dream interpreter Amphiaraus abstained from beans, because he 
prophesied from dreams, and beans were held to cause uneasy dreams.” 

Boehm® reasons that if beans were thought to cause bad dreams, this 
would have been a good and sufficient reason for abstaining from them, for 
those who believed that true and good dreams came from the gods would 
imagine that false and bad dreams came from evil spirits or ghosts, and they 
would naturally shun a food which brought them under the influence of these 
dreaded and dangerous beings. It is on this basis that he explains the maxim 
of Pythagoras, and Frazer” accepts this as the most plausible interpretation. 

Delatte assumes a development somewhat as follows: Legumes and more 
especially beans generate winds that interfere with contemplative activity; 
beans accordingly contain winds that exercise an unfavorable action; souls, 
especially those of the dead, are winds, generally conceived as nocent; therefore 
beans contain the souls of the dead. There are two defects inherent in this 


88 1930, pp. 54-56. 

8° Cf., e.g., Ps.-Hippocr. De diaet. 2.45; Aristot. H.A. 3.107; apud Plut. Quaes. conv. 8.10.1; 
Diog. Laert. 8.24; Iamblich. Vit. Pythag. 109; Ovid. Med. fac. 70; Galen. Alim. fac. 1.19 (p. 246 
Helmr.); XI, 373; XII, 44, 49; XV, 465 Kiihn; Ruf. Eph. frg. p. 542 Daremb.; Diosc. 2.127 W.; 
Paul. Aeg. 1.79; Actuar. De spir. an. 2.5.22 (in Ideler, Phys. et med. gr. min., 1, 361); Psell. Carm. 
de re med. 141; Simeon Seth pp. 113 and 131 Langk.; Anon. De alim. in Ideler, op. cit., I, 270. 

8.24. De div. 1.30.62. Jd. 2.58.119. NH. 18.118. 

™ Geopon. 2.35. % 1905, pp. 15-17. % 1929, IV, pp. 39-40. 
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hypothesis. The first is that the factor originally responsible for the rise of 
the soul concept may have been but was not necessarily common to legumes in 
general. If it initially applied only to the bean, the complex of beliefs and prac- 
tices that evolved would inevitably have spread in some degree to similar 
plants in the course of time. This is a common phenomenon. The second is that 
his hypothesis is appropriate to a sophisticated level of society and must be 
reduced to a simpler terminology to become plausible. It might be simplified 
in the following terms: The soul is air; beans produce air; therefore souls are 
in beans. So phrased, it represents more convincingly the kind of thinking one 
would expect to find in early society. Furthermore, it provides for the rise of 
the soul concept, and the explanation of Boehm does not. 

If we grant that the flatulent effect of beans gave rise to the concept of 
souls residing in them, it is still a problem to explain how it was imagined that 
they got there. Delatte*’ supposes that the nodeless character of the bean 
stalk, remarked in ancient sources,°* may have made a forceful impression on 
the mind of early men, suggesting to them that here lay an unobstructed route 
for the return of the souls of the dead to terrestrial life. But this is also too 
sophisticated an explanation. Furthermore it assumes a belief that the souls of 
the dead were pent underground and could find no escape except through an 
unimpeded plant channel. Yet even in the historic period of Rome the lemures 
wandered footloose and free above ground and had to be laid, and among the 
Greeks the belief was current that ghosts roamed the surface of the earth and 
that the souls of the dead returned to earth at the festival of the Anthesteria. 
This interpretation must be rejected, it appears, as inconsonant with the 
superstitions and practices current in the historic period. The fact that this 
notion existed at a later time does not make it necessary to postulate it as an 
essential element of the original concept. 

No plausible hygienic factor can be conceived which would lead to a gen- 
eral taboo on eating beans. Moreover, the character of the notions and prac- 
tices found in the historic period militates against the hygienic factor. Such 
taboos as existed were of special character, arising from the association of 
beans with death, from their dynamic character, or from the concept that the 
souls of ancestors occupied them. On the other hand, we find the ritualistic 


97 1930, pp. 37 and 56. 

% E.g., Aristot. apud Diog. Laert. 8.34. Two verses found in Eustathius (J/.13.589) and the 
scholiast of the codex Townleyanus (ad JI. loc. cit.) read as follows (as restored by Th. Bergk, 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Paedogogik, 101 (1870), p. 837): Yuxis alfnav Baow 
“Acdao bray airyds elcaviwow. (“Bean plants serve as a flight of stairs for 
souls full of vigor when they come back up to the light of day from the abodes of Hades.”). This 
apparently alludes to the same notion. Similarly, Porphyrius (De antro nympharum 19 [p. 70.3 
Nauck]) says that theologians observed that bees never lighted on bean blossoms, because they 
symbolized the direct and immediate return of souls to terrestrial life. 
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eating of beans associated with religious ceremonies of patent antiquity. There 
is little reason to entertain more than fleetingly the notion that a taboo based 
on some simple hygienic factor could have procreated the medley of super- 
stitions found in the historic period. 

It is tempting, too, to attribute the rise of the concept of beans as the abode 
of the souls of the dead to the resemblance of beans to testicles, occasionally 
remarked in ancient sources. The reasoning in this case would have been some- 
what as follows: The testicles are the seat of generative power; beans resemble 
testicles; therefore beans possess generative power; if they possess generative 
power, they must contain a life force; therefore they are occupied by souls. 
There are several objections to this hypothesis. First, the resemblance of the 
bean, so far as appearance is concerned, is to a testicle removed from the 
scrotum and is therefore not one which would forcibly strike the attention. 
The mutilations of war, accidents, and deliberate castration would disclose this 
similarity of appearance; but this would not be a common experience. A more 
obvious resemblance is the tactile one, unnoticed in ancient sources. The 
testicle in its scrotum has the feel and the shape of a bean. Second, it is not 
necessary to postulate a reasoning process of this sort to account for the de- 
velopment which apparently occurred. Once the belief that the souls of the 
dead lived in beans came into being, irrespective of its origin, the concept of 
beans as dynamic receptacles of generative power would inevitably ensue, and 
efforts to explain the latter belief would lead in turn to fastening on the re- 
semblance of beans to testicles. Third, it should not be assumed as a matter of 
course that anatomical knowledge was sufficiently accurate for the testicles 
to be recognized as the seat of generative power, which is often associated with 
the sperm and the penis, but only rarely with the testicles. It is therefore prob- 
ably wise to discard this as a working hypothesis. . 

The venerable antiquity of the bean as an article of food in southern and 
southeastern Europe has already been adequately established. If by any chance 
this legume was the first cultivated vegetable of the Indo-European ancestors 
of the Greeks and the Romans, possibly antecedent to any grain, it may well 
have assumed thereby a peculiar importance in their minds, as the giver of life 
and strength. Even by itself, this might lead to the conviction that it con- 
tained the life principle, a life force. But the bean in comparison with other 
vegetation is rapid-growing; it is pregnant with life—vital and vitalizing. This 
additional factor would further stimulate the rise of a belief that it contained a 
life force, which would be conceived as being a soul. Such a vitalizer would, of 
course, be regarded as fepds, It is substantially on this basis that Wright®® ex- 
plains the abstention of the Pythagoreans, deriving xiayos from xiev in the 


sense “‘to be pregnant” and explaining the meaning as “‘the thing big with life,” 


% 1921, pp. 155-156. 
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denoting something endowed with life which thus became an emblem of 


exuberant fertility. Similarly, Boyancé'® argues from the testimony of 
Martianus Capella that the egg possessed for the adepts of the Orphic mys- 
teries a divine vitality that transformed one’s being, and calls attention 
particularly to the practice of eating eggs at funerary banquets as embodying 
the same belief. 

If this hypothesis is sound, one would expect to find in the etymology of the 
names a clue to this concept of beans. But, as has already been indicated, both 
xvayos and faba apparently originally denoted only a round seed and were used 
with generic force, even in the classical period retaining some of this semantic 
looseness of application. The notions of growth associated with xtev are seem- 
ingly secondary, as are those of pregnancy and conception. Furthermore, 
archeological evidence has established only that the field bean was in use as a 
food as early as the Neolithic age, when the practice of agriculture had barely 
been initiated. The field bean raised in that era was not far removed from the 
wild prototype, and the diet of the people was still varied and consisted in con- 
siderable part of the products of wild plants. There is no material evidence that 
the field bean bulked large in their daily diet or enjoyed any especial impor- 
tance as an aliment. The linguistic evidence likewise implies that the bean was 
not a food of any great importance. The Greek and the Latin names for the 
bean are of different origin, and the Asiatic branch of the Indo-Europeans used 
still another term. It is true that there is a Greek word, daxos, which comes from 
the same source as faba, but it denotes another plant, the lentil. There was, ac- 
cordingly, no specific Indo-European name for the bean. This indicates that 
the bean was not brought under cultivation, nor became a food of any great 
importance, until the dispersal of the Indo-Europeans was sufficiently ad- 
vanced for the groups which ultimately infiltrated Greece and Italy to have 
lost close contact linguistically. By that time grain was under active cultiva- 
tion and would therefore have assumed a role of primary importance as a food. 
For these reasons, it seems very doubtful that the bean played a significant 
enough role as a food in the early period to give rise to the soul concept, nor is 
there any clear indication that the exuberance of growth of the bean plant was 
a fac or. 

We are thus forced back to the simplest explanation consistent with the 
known facts, that the life spirit was conceived as something unsubstantial, 
like air, breath, and wind, that this life spirit escaped from the body at the 
moment of death, and that it found residence in beans, for beans produced 
wind, the essence of the life spirit. From this simple concept there developed in 
the course of time an elaborate complex of beliefs and practices, and this in 
turn lost its systematic character and developed into a heterogeneous medley 
of beliefs and usages. 


10 1935, pp. 95-112. 
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This brings us to the core of the problem. Was the pattern that developed 
totemic, or was it something else? There has been a loose tendency on the part 
of scholars to impute earlier totemism from various Greek and Roman super- 
stitions and practices.'" Delatte'’™ in his article on the Pythagorean bean enu- 
merates the following features common to totemism and the bean: (1) Beans 
contain the souls of dead parents; (2) they can then be considered one’s 
parents; (3) they have the same origin as man; (4) they play a role in reincarna- 
tion; and (5) they are depoi, so that it is forbidden to eat them, and contact with 
them is dangerous. He therefore concludes that we are concerned here with 
totemism, which implies the existence of totemism among the Indo-Europeans. 

But Frazer'® maintains that if totemism is to be proved for the Indo- 
Europeans, it must be shown, not only how they lost it, but also how they lost 
the institution of exogamy and the classification system of relationship as well. 
There is no binding reason why totemism and exogamy should be associated, 
but there is a positive correlation between them.'™ One would expect at least to 
find totemism associated with a specific clan. It has already been noted that in 
the case of the Romans the Fabian gens was named after the bean, that the 
Fabiani, who acquired their name from this gens, constituted one of the two 
colleges of the Luperci, a religious organization of considerable antiquity, that 
an early Vestal may have been named after the bean, and that the reputed 
founder of the Cures may also have received his name from the bean. It would 
be rash indeed to conclude from these meager scraps of evidence that a bean 
clan once existed, and Delatte does not do so. The evidence for the existence 
of totemic clans in early Greece is likewise negative.'™ 

But the factors enumerated by Delatte as common to totemism and the 
bean are only partially correct. Beans were thought to contain the souls of the 
dead, possibly of dead parents or other relatives; but they were not conceived 
to be one’s parents. They were regarded only as the abodes of souls, not as 
reincarnated beings. Furthermore, there is not even a faint echo of a belief in 
common ancestry in the cosmogenic notions uttered during the historic era, for 
these reflect only a conviction of the great antiquity of the bean. As for the 
taboo on beans, one must weigh against this the Roman practice of eating 
beans at rites associated with death. 

The following appears to have been the general course of development. The 
field bean grew wild in the area where the Indo-Europeans lived and was used 
by them as an article of food, but probably attained no great importance as 
such and was not actively cultivated. The flatulence induced by beans gave rise 
to a conviction that they were occupied by human souls. This in turn led to the 


11 Cf., e.g., Farnell, 1896-1909, I, pp. 88 ff.; Reinach, 1905, I, pp. 9-78; Hornyanszky, 1907; 
Harrison, 1912, pp. 119, 128-129; 271-272; Meuer, 1919; Besson, 1929. 

102 1930, p. 52. 103 1910, IV, pp. 13-14. 

14 Cf. Ankermann, 1917, pp. 482-483. % Cf. Van Gennep, IV, p. 225. 
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notion that they took on the character of human flesh and possessed dynamic F 

generative powers. Since they were occupied by the souls of the dead, those ; 

whose functions required avoidance of death shunned them. But since the souls 

which resided in them were modicums of the life principle, beans were eaten’ on 

occasions closely associated with death. H 
This is a striking and distinctive pattern, but it has little in common with H 

totemism. The salient points of difference are the absence of a belief in com- 


mon ancestry, the isochronous existence of a taboo and the ritualistic eating of H 
beans, and the general diffusion of the complex. The vestiges of the pattern H 
surviving in the historic period, doubtless enriched by imaginative speculation, H 
are peculiarly rich and varied. Indeed, no plant or animal known to the Indo- H 
Europeans produced a more luxuriant growth of beliefs. If totemism existed 
among the Indo-Europeans, one would confidently expect to find evidence of 7 
it in connection with the bean, not only because of the unique profusion of the jr 
evidence, but also because the basic soul concept was peculiarly well adapted je 
to evolution into a totemic pattern. The lack of evidence of such a develop- IN 
ment is sufficient justification to view with considerable skepticism any at- 
tempt to prove that totemism existed among the Indo-Europeans. ~ 
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SYLVANUS GRISWOLD MORLEY, 1883-1948 
By J. ERIC S. THOMPSON 


ITH the death, on September 2, 1948, in Santa Fe, of Sylvanus G. 

Morley, Maya research loses one of its great men and its most colorful 
figure. Morley, or Vay as he was called from the Cosmos Club, Washington, to 
the American Club, Guatemala City, was born in Chester, Pa., June 7, 1883, 
the eldest of six children of Colonel B. F. Morley, then 
professor of chemistry at Pennsylvania Military Col- ~~ 
lege. His maternal grandfather, a Belgian, had been 
professor of languages at the same college. 

When Sylvanus was ten the family moved to Buena 
Vista, Colorado, and it was there and at Colorado 
Springs that he had his early education. From the time 
he went to Colorado he developed a deep interest in 
archaeology, although it was Egypt that drew him. In 
those days opportunities for earning a living in that 
profession were scant; Vay’s father, realizing this, did 
not encourage the boy’s ambition. However, those that 
knew Vay are well aware that if he had some objective, 
sooner or later he attained it whatever the difficulties 
and opposition he had to overcome; he was not dis- 
couraged from his determination to be an archaeologist. 

He graduated from Pennsylvania Military College 
in 1904 with the degree of civil engineering. Thence he 
proceeded to Harvard, where, on Putnam’s advice he 
shifted to the Maya field. Harvard awarded him a { 
Fellowship in American Research, and, in 1908, his , 
master of arts. 

Morley made his first trip to Yucatan in January, i 
1907, visiting Acanceh, Ixmal, Xtocche, Tabi, Labna, , : 
Kabah, Zayil, Kiuic, Mayapan, and Chichen Itza, and nat > 
thence to Mitla and Monte Alban. It was a good bag 
for a novice in those days of difficult transportation. Subsequent field trips in 
the Southwest' stimulated his interest in archaeology, but did not deflect him 
from his chosen career in Maya hieroglyphic writing. 

He returned to Yucatan in 1909, working on a fellowship of the American 
Institute of Archaeology at Chichen Itza and Uxmal. Thence he moved to 
Kabah, where he came down with a severe attack of malaria. An old Maya and 
his wife tended him in his quarters in the inner central room of the Palace, and 


' See also Kidder, A. V., Sylvanus Griswold Morley, 1948, (E] Palacio, Sante Fe, N.M.), for a 
fascinating account of these. 
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pulled him through. This was the first of forty consecutive seasons in the Maya 
area, not a few of which brought serious fever, and all of which meant varying 
degrees of discomfort. The following three years saw Morley at Quirigua with 
the School of American Archaeology. In 1914 he and Spinden made an expedi- 
tion of nearly four months in the Peten and down the Usumacinta. 

In 1915 Morley started his long career of exploration and field work with 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. In the arduous decade that followed he 
traversed some of the most inaccessible parts of the Maya area, jogging, hour 
after hour, day after day, along those monotonous trails of the sullen forest, 
camping under miserable conditions each night, sweaty, unwashed, tick-bitten 
and flea-ridden. There was, too, the virtual certainty that something would go 
wrong: mules would get loose; the shelter, long abandoned by some chiclero, 
would collapse; the mosquito net would get torn; or, most likely of all, rain 
would drench one’s bedding. Rice would be burned or afloat in lard, and the 
muddy dregs of a water-hole would be drunk tepid because they took too long 
to cool after the prophylactic boiling. 

Morley hated every minute of it, but he kept on because it was only by so 
doing that he could “‘bring home the epigraphic bacon,” as he used to say. He 
was fond of quoting, with emphatic endorsement, the remark of an old-timer 
in Belize: “Anyone who says he likes the bush is either a bloody fool or a 
bloody liar.” I can see Morley now squatting before a stela to draw the 
glyphs, often with handkerchiefs around each wrist to keep the sweat from 
running down his arms on the paper, and, nearby, a rule which served to scale 
the glyphs and drive off mosquitoes. It was a hard life and not without danger. 

In 1916 Vay almost lost his life when his party, returning from his great 
discovery of Uaxactun with its earliest known dates, was mistaken for a party 
of revolutionaries and ambushed by a detachment of Guatemalan troops. The 
doctor and the guide, who were at the head of the party, were killed. Morley 
owed his life to the fact that a few minutes before a liana had caught and 
ripped off his glasses; by dismounting to pick them up he lost his position at 
the head of the column, and was still in the rear when the action began. Many 
a time Morley has described those events to me: the sudden volley of rifles, 
the helter-skelter diving into the sea of forest on each side of the narrow trail, 
and the hours that he lay hidden in a clump of thick vegetation, afraid that a 
movement would bring a fresh volley of shots. That must have been the only 
time that Vay ever felt the forest was friendly. Then the night journey to safety 
on the British Honduras side of the boundary had to be undertaken. On 
another occasion, when relations between U.S.A. and Mexico were at their 
worst, an inebriated Mexican general, with a revolver in each hand, was dis- 
suaded with difficulty from shooting Morley and his party who had taken in- 
secure refuge under tables and behind lampposts. 
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Later, with the program of excavations in Yucatan, came greater comfort 
and security, but a report of new inscriptions was enough to lure Vay from the 
fleshpots of Chichen Itza forth again on “the inurricane deck of a mule” into 
unknown parts and known hardships. 

The fruits are in those classics The Inscriptions at Copan and The Inscrip- 
tions of Peten. The former, the first publication to discuss in detail all the texts 
of a single site, won for Morley a title of which he was exceedingly proud, that 
of honorary citizen of Copan, as well as an honorary doctorate from Pennsyl- 
vania Military College; the latter earned him the Guatemalan order of the 
Quetzal and the Loubat prize. A very important paper, well exemplifying his 
thirst for complete data, is The Supplementary Series in the Maya Inscriptions, 
in which he brought together drawings of all lunar glyphs, for the details of 
many of which he had made long weary journeys. Working with this material, 
so painstakingly compiled and so lucidly presented, Teeple was able a few years 
later to solve the riddle of the lunar count; without this paper, the problem 
would probably still be unsolved. An Introduction to the Study of the Maya 
Hieroglyphs, with its clear exposition, its orderly arrangement, and its well- 
chosen illustrations, is a model of what textbooks should be. 

Vay had a remarkable ability for getting a reading from the most weathered 
stela, and his tally of decipherments is formidable. He would return time and 
again to a doubtful glyph to get a different light, to run his fingers over eroded 
parts, or to check once more with rule. Because of field trips and lecture tours 
he had less time for the decipherment of unknown glyphs; his was rather the 
task of amassing data. Nevertheless, he proved the meanings of the so-called 
hotun and lahuntun glyphs, deciphered the winged Cauac glyph with its 
variants, and identified sundry variants of known glyphs. He did much to form 
opinion on problems of Maya history and epigraphy. His thesis, amply proved, 
that almost every Maya monument was erected to mark the close of a katun or 
one of its quarters is an example of that type of contribution; there are many in 
his general writings. One seldom realizes how many of our current ideas stem 
from him. 

Maya archaeology is immensely indebted to Morley; had it not been for him 
Carnegie Institution of Washington would not have entered the Maya field. 
The Institution, contemplating work in some branch of the study of man, in- 
vited W. H. R. Rivers, A. E. Jenks and Morley to submit projects. Rivers’ plan 
called for ethnological work in Melanesia; Jenks’ for research in physical 
anthropology; Morley’s for excavation at Chichen Itza. Regarded dispas- 
sionately, Rivers’ program was far superior to Morley’s. The rapid deculturiza- 
tion of Melanesia meant that irreplaceable data would be lost unless opportun- 
ity were seized; Maya ruins could safely be left for the time being. Yet Morley’s 
contagious enthusiasm won the day; research in the Maya field was expanded 
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to an unprecedented degree, and later, at Kidder’s instigation, was to spread 
to many related fields, and, largely as a result of Morley’s advocacy, other in- 
stitutions entered the field. 

In another way Maya archaeology owes much to Morley. He had a burning 
desire to “‘sell the public on the Maya,” and in that he was extremely successful 
In his lectures delivered from one end of the country to the other he could take 
some rather dull piece of excavation, and with his magic personality lead his 
hearers to feel themselves participants in a glorious and momentous undertak- 
ing; he had the William Jennings Bryan touch. 

Morley’s interests were wide. He was deeply attracted by American politics 
and had a more than passing acquaintance with world affairs. He was an ardent 
admirer of the colonial art of Meso-America, especially its ecclesiastical 
branch; the fine collection which he and Mrs. Morley presented to the Museum 
of New Mexico bears witness to his discernment. Few persons can have 
equalled him in his immense fund of stories or his ability to tell them. He was a 
great mixer, at home with all classes and all races. He spent a part of each year 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico, where the traditions and speech of much of the 
population made him feel at home, but, more important, where the semiaridity, 
the great distances, and clean air supplied relief from the claustrophobic forest, 
the humidity, and the insects of the Maya lowlands. 

In 1947 Morley was appointed director of the Museum of New Mexico, 
and he had pianned to assume full control on his retirement from Carnegie In- 
stitution at the end of 1948. Shortly before his death Vay left the desert of 
agnosticism, in which he had wandered for many years, and was received into 
the Roman Catholic church. Heart attacks in the past two years had given 
warning, but Vay was an incorrigible optimist; the very day before his death 
he was discussing plans for future work. That he lived to 65 is in large measure 
due to the care of Frances Morley, who kept watch on his diet and general 
health with an affectionate and stern eye; she had need to do so, for Vay, like 
a small boy, would sneak a helping of his beloved kidneys and bacon or some 
other favorite dish on the medical verboten list if Frances’ attention was dis- 
tracted for only a moment. 

Kidder remarked that Vay’s first action on the other side would be to find 
Kukulcan and give him an abrazo. I picture, not irreverently, Sylvanus cross- 
examining St. Peter on the jornadas to reach Kukulcan’s abode, and getting 
full data on the water holes en route. Then would come the checking of in- 
formation with sundry cherubim. One hopes the informants agreed; it would 
have been the first time in Vay’s long career. 

If you desire a tangible monument to Vay, wander around the excavated 
buildings of Chichen Itza or view the rich collections from Uaxactun in the 
museum in Guatemala; if you seek something more evocative of his rich per- 
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sonality, it lies in the hearts of his countless friends, be they U.S. senators, 
archaeological colleagues, or humble chicleros. 


10 FRISBIE PLACE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 38, Mass. 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Social Organization. Ropert H. Lowte. (465 pp., $4.50. Rinehart and Co., New York, 
1948.) 


Comparison is irresistible between this volume and the author’s Primitive Society, 
published in 1920 and reissued in 1947. The earlier work has gained a merited place 
among the genuine classics of anthropological literature. It expanded the field of social 
organization to approximately its present scope by dealing with property, government, 
law, social classes, and associations as well as with marriage, the family, kinship, and 
social groupings based on descent and coresidence. It dealt a death blow to decadent 
evolutionism without bowing to the sterile relativism embraced by some of the author’s 
contemporaries. Above all, it introduced a number of innovations in theory that have 
proved of the utmost importance. Since its appearance, for example, few specialists 
have doubted that the origin of sibs is to be sought primarily in the rules respecting 
residence in marriage. It was, however, an uneven book, containing a number of rash 
or dogmatic statements of both fact and theory with which others (including the re- 
viewer) have felt compelled to take issue. In subsequent writings, Lowie has corrected 
or retracted these one by one. 

Of the original errors of commission not a single one survives in the work under con- 
sideration. Moreover, the author has thoughtfully assessed, and in large measure as- 
similated, the contributions of his younger colleagues. His attitude toward functional, 
correlational, and even psychological interpretations is temperate, reasoned, and fair. 
He draws substantially upon the sister sciences of sociology, economics, and political 
science in wrestling with his materials, and he makes a special point of canvassing his- 
torical and other sources for data upon the complex civilizations of Europe and Asia so 
that these can be aligned with the evidence from ethnography. The result is a volume 
markedly sounder and more mature than its predecessor. 

Excellent organization enhances its merits as a text. Divided into four parts, the 
book deals first with the fundamental principles of social grouping and with theories 
of economic determinism and social evolution; second, with the “social institutions” of 
kinship, marriage, property, law, religion, and education; third, with “social units,” 
namely, the family, unilinear kin groups, social classes, the state, and “sodalities” 
(associations not primarily connected with kinship or common residence) ; fourth, with 
four specific instances of “social organization in action’’—the Crow Indians, the Buin- 
ese of the Solomon Islands, the Shilluk of the Sudan, and Hapsburg Austria from the 
early eighteenth century to World War I. Under each subject, in Parts II and III, the 
range of relevant phenomena is admirably indicated and illustrated, and the major pos- 
sibilities of interpretation are carefully considered. There are few crucial problems of 
social structure to which the serious student, graduate or undergraduate, is not ade- 
quately introduced. 

Though superior to its forerunner in breadth, insight, and detail, Social Organization 
makes a much smaller original contribution. Concerned mainly with correcting, ex- 
panding, and enriching the conclusions of the earlier work, it advances only here and 
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there into new territory, and not always successfully. For example, after correctly 
criticizing the assumption of Boas, Kroeber, and others that either patriliny or matril- 
iny can readily be converted into the other type of structure, Lowie concludes (p. 262) 
“that a full-fledged matrilineal or patrilineal system does not evolve into its opposite 
... the two have a distinct history.” While it is probably true that a direct change 
from a patrilineal to a matrilineal structure can rarely if ever happen, the opposite 
transition is possible and has demonstrably occurred, for example in Bantu tribes like 
the Bena and Henga. It apparently depends upon the conjunction of two conditions: 
(1) factors favoring patrilocal residence and (2) contact with a patrilineal society of 
superior power or prestige from whom the novel type of organization can be borrowed. 

On the score of analysis, as opposed to interpretation, the volume is a little disap- 
pointing. In contrast to his catholicity in dealing with problems of theory, the author 
draws surprisingly little upon the purely analytical contributions of even his most con- 
genial colleagues. There is no mention, for instance, of Kroeber’s classic distinctions in 
kinship terminology, of Linton’s differentiation between “conjugal” and “‘consanguine”’ 
types of family structure, or of Steward’s categories of band organization. His neglect 
of the last of these focuses attention on the book’s one major error of omission—its 
failure to consider the organization of local groups and the numerous problems associ- 
ated therewith. 

A few innovations in terminology deserve notice. For characterizing unilinear kin 
groups which do not regulate marriage, “‘agamy” should prove a useful addition to 
“exogamy” and “endogamy.” The substitution of “‘sodality” for the earlier “associa- 
tion” represents a definite gain in precision. Less happy, in the reviewer’s opinion, is 
the author’s decision to abandon “sib,” his own introduction, in favor of the more 
ambiguous “‘clan,” especially since he proposes a completely new term, “kin,” for an 
agamous clan or sib. 

On a number of occasions Lowie discusses a problematical subject so thoughtfully, 
calling attention to all relevant factors and to the various possibilities of interpretation, 
that the careful reader is afforded a momentary glimpse beyond the frontiers of exist- 
ing knowledge. The author fails to follow through, however, and contents himself with 
the comment that the phenomena are “baffling.” He does this, for example, with respect 
to kinship usages on p. 84 and with respect to correspondences between forms of mar- 
riage and kinship terminology on p. 105. It is only his hesitation in taking at least a 
tentative theoretical plunge in such instances that prevents this book, for all its many 
virtues, from achieving the stature of genuine greatness attained by its predecessor. 

The reviewer suspects that the reason lies in the author’s still incomplete conviction 
that histerical, functional, and psychological interpretations are basically entirely con- 
gruent with one another. That some theorists have gone to untenable extremes in at- 
tributing social phenomena to universal sociological laws or to early toilet training by 
no means invalidates legitimate functional or psychological interpretations any more 
than “culturological”’ explanations of incest taboos or theories of the worldwide diffu- 
sion of sibs render absurd the consideration of economic factors or of historical contacts 
between peoples. All social behavior is at the same time wholly psychological, wholly 
functional, and wholly historical, and an interpretation from any one of these angles 
which does not completely accord with the evidence from the others is only spuriously 
psychological, spuriously functional, or spuriously historical. In cultural research the 
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problem is never to discover which approach is valid, but always to determine which 
one, or which combination of two or more, will produce the most fruitful results with the 
particular phenomena under investigation. Not until this is recognized can we expect 
new theoretical advances comparable in magnitude to those already achieved by Lowie 
in his chosen field. 
GEORGE PETER MurpDock 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, CoNnNECTICUT 


Magic, a Sociological Study. HUTTON WEBSTER. (xv, 524 pp., $6.00. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1948.) 


Professor Webster’s book is in the tradition of his previous ones: Primitive Secret 
Societies, Rest Days, and Taboo. It is a compilation of ethnographic materials dealing 
with various aspects of magic and types of magical practitioners. The text is well an- 
notated and draws from a wide range of excellently selected monographs. 

The subtitle, a Sociological Study, might seem to imply that the book is addressed 
to sociologists or that it deals with systematic social theory. The topical description of 
culture traits from a variety of primitive societies is to be found in both anthropologi- 
cal and sociological literature. This approach to culture is essentially an elementary 
and introductory one. Magic will be useful to give the uninitiated an idea of one cate- 
gory of cultural phenomena in primitive society. The illustrative data provide an indi- 
cation of the range of behavior included in that category. The social scientist—anthro- 
pologist, sociologist or half-breed—will find the study largely nontheoretical. 

The argument upon which the classification of magical phenomena is based is some- 
times questionable. No distinction is drawn between magic and religion ‘“‘because re- 
ligion is a term defined at pleasure, whereas magic and anamism are terms with an ac- 
cepted signification.” On the other hand, the author fearlessly enters the field of “‘black”’ 
and “‘white’”’ magic. More fruitful distinction is made between magic, taboo and mana- 
like phenomena, which are designated as “‘occult power.” The interrelationship between 
these three is well drawn. While the bulk of the book is encyclopaedic, the final chapter 
on “‘The Role of Magic’’ restates functions of magic which may be found in many older 
discussions of the subject. While Dr. Webster recognizes that magic may be an im- 
portant “integrating and organizing factor in primitive society,’’ he obviously disap- 
proves of magic because it operates “‘to discourage intellectual acquisitiveness . . . and 
to substitute unreal for real achievement in the natural world.”’ The reviewer can not 
better state his reaction to this point of view than by quoting the concluding remarks of 
Malinowski’s essay ‘‘Magic, Science and Religion.” 


Looking from far and above, from our high places of safety in developed civilization, it is easy to 
see all the crudity and irrelevance of magic. But without its power and guidance early man could 
not have mastered his practical difficulties as he has done, nor could man have advanced to the 
higher stages of culture. 

Horace MINER 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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ETHNOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY 


Studies in African Native Law. Juttus Lewin. (vii, 174 pp., $2.50. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1947.) 


Acculturation has its important legal aspects, for the Law is called upon to decide 
what principles shall be applied to conflicts of claims rooted in disparate cultures. 
Cultural conflicts come into sharp focus in the legal area, for law, although it may be 
framed in general terms, must always be applied to specific cases. Whether the line of 
policy be good or bad, administrative officers must act and courts must decide. 

Law as an instrument of social control is always an instrument of cultural direction. 
The Law assumes goals towards which it endeavors to channel the behavior of men. 
These goals are usually the more or less explicitly recognized normative values of the 
ideal culture of a society at large or of its dominant elements. 

When diverse societies impinge, each is confronted with new values. New ideas 
stimulate new interests; new types of claims find their way into the halls of justice and 
legislative chambers. Conflicts of culture naturally become conflicts of law. Not the 
whole of the acculturative process is laid bare in the court records, but so large and im- 
portant a part of it is that anthropologists ought not neglect this fruitful area of study. 

When a lawyer and a teacher, who combines in his person the practical experience 
of a skilled advocate with the functional insights and wisdom of the best of modern 
anthropology, writes a book analyzing what is happening in the realm of Native law in 
the Union of South Africa, the results are such as to be enthusiastically applauded. 

Studies in African Native Law is not, as its title would first indicate, a volume on the 
law of the native tribes of Africa. Rather, it is a collection of essays concerned with the 
place and function of the law of the various Bantu tribes within the juridical systems 
of a hybrid Dutch-English conquest state whose “tradition combines substantial ele- 
ments of primitive law, Roman law, Roman-Dutch law, and English law” (p. 25). 
With justice, Mr. Lewin exclaims, “What wouldn’t Maine have given te study the 
practice of law in a country like ours’’ (Id.). 

Anthropologists recognize that a disorganized culture means disorganized per- 
sonalities and general social disruption. To spare human wreckage, we often apply our 
efforts to the preservation of tribal cultural integrity. In Africa our professional col- 
leagues have apparently followed the same bent, so that in the Union of South Africa 
“the work of the anthropologists created a mental climate that encouraged new respect 
for Native customs and, above all, for Native law. And so, in the year 1927, Parliament 
gave a qualified recognition to Native law throughout the Union and an unqualified 
recognition to the central institution of Native law, the practice of lobolo” (p. 14). This 
was done in the enactment of the Native Administration Act of 1927. 

This Act in the main did three things. 1) It recognized Native law for all Natives 
in litigations involving Natives only, except that such Native law shall not be opposed 
to the “principles of public policy or natural justice.” 2) It explicitly prohibited any 
judge from declaring /obolo or any similar custom to be repugnant to such principles. 
3) It recognized the Courts of Native Chief, created a new set of Courts of Native 
Commissioners to hear cases outside of tribal loci, and established a new Native Appeal 
Court of judicial review. At the same time, it simplified all court procedure by laying 
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down a minimal set of procedural rules to guide the courts—only 128 procedural rules 
for all three levels of courts. The law was henceforth to be understandable to Natives 
because their law now had official standing in the courts, and the courts were, in the 
words of the President of the Transvaal and Natal Division of the Native Appeal Court, 
“designed to suit the psychology, habits and usages of the Bantu, creating as nearly as 
possible the atmosphere of the lekgoila, to the arbitrament of which they have from time 
immemorial been accustomed to submit their disputes.” 

Such purposes are most admirable and seemingly in accord with the highest anthro- 
pological principles. But lo, when it comes to administering the new law, the author 
tells us, ‘““As soon as we enter the realm of the court itself, the influence of anthropology 
flies out of the window while the lawyers with measured tread come in at the door” 
(p. 16). Where the legislature had assumed that most cases would turn on points of 
Native law, wherefore attorneys would not enter into cases heard in the Native courts, 
the fact is that litigants are represented by attorney in a considerable number of cases 
in the Courts of Native Chief. In the Native Commissioner’s courts a large majority of 
cases are handled by attorneys on both sides, and in the Native Appeal Court it is rare 
for a litigant to bring up a case without benefit of attorney. A large proportion of the 
litigation turns on technical points of practice. 

The unwary anthropologist might then blame juridical pettifoggers for spoiling 
the anthropological program for doing justice to the Native in the Native’s own way. 
But because Mr. Lewin is both lawyer and anthropologist he realizes the functional 
need for lawyers in the picture. He remembers what the pure anthropologist is likely 
to forget: namely, that the problem of the Bantu in South Africa today is as much a 
problem of assimilation as of acculturation. In the more remote rural areas there are 
still large tribal blocks whose members live and act almost wholly within the frame- 
work of tribal life. Their problems are still handled to a large extent under their old 
tribal law. These people manage to stay outside of the system of Native law of the 
Union. Nevertheless, increasing thousands of Bantus are cutting loose from the tribe 
through migration to the cities and to other parts of the country so that, in the view of 
Mr. Lewin, “the background of Native law today is not simply the tribal system but the 
vastly more complex social and economic system in which the Natives now find them- 
selves” (p. 21). Bantus enter into business and contractual arrangements of a sort 
that were never heard of in the Native way of life—insurance policy benefits, for in- 
stance. In spite of all barriers of racial discrimination and economic disabilities the na- 
tive Negroes are drawn into the fabric of the civilized community. Assimilation is 
antagonistic to acculturation. Assimilation is antagonistic to the continuance of tribal 
law, and it forces its demands upon the administration of Native law whether the 
policy makers will it or nil it. 

What makes Mr. Lewin’s book fascinating reading is the way in which he reveals 
the court’s struggles to find the balance of reasonableness in the application of Native 
law and of Common law to the lives of Natives who are more assimilated than ac- 
culturated. (Whose tribal law shall apply, for exaraple, when the litigants are members 
of two different tribes residing in a metropolitan area located in the territory of yet a 
third tribe?) Furthermore, the style of the book facilitates easy reading. Lewin has not 
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given us a tome, but the significance of this book is not to be measured by heavy style 
or the number of pages. 
E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Lake City, UTAH 


Rooiyard: A Sociological Survey of an Urban Native Slum Yard. ELLEN HELLMANN. (ii, 
125 pp., diagram, photographs, 7s. 6d. Rhodes-Livingstone Papers, No. 13, Oxford 
University Press, Capetown, 1948.) 


This monograph, as indicated in the subtitle, records the results of a survey of a 
native slum in Johannesburg, South Africa. The slum surveyed was demolished as a 
result of a slum clearance program in 1934, but it was typical of native slums of the 
period. 

The survey, using both descriptive and statistical techniques, indicates the appalling 
physical conditions under which the people lived. A population of 376 people lived in 
107 rooms, the largest of which was 11 by 12 feet, all compressed within an area of 
1,183 square yards. The narrow, crowded alleys were filthy, the rooms flimsy and “‘in 
a state of shocking neglect.’’ Sanitary facilities consisted of six lavatories, two cement 
garbage-bins, and one water tap. 

The people were reduced to these miserable circumstances by a policy of social and 
legal segregation, combined with an incredibly low economic status. The average weekly 
wage of employed men was 18 shillings 1 penny a week, ranging from 40 shillings a 
month to 32 shillings 6 pence a week. These wages, earned at unskilled, semiskilled, or 
skilled labor, were absolutely insufficient to support a man and his wife, much less 
a married couple with children. As a consequence, all wives had to contribute. Some 
did so by working at domestic work or washing for Europeans, but the majority brewed 
and sold native beer, an illegal occupation. This last activity brought them into con- 
stant contact with the police; as a result, the natives felt themselves outside and 
hostile to the white man’s law, while at the same time subject to it. 

Living under these conditions, a process of acculturation took place. The people, 
members of fifteen Bantu tribes and three other groups, the majority born in and 
migrants from native reserves, had to make an adjustment to a new type of economic 
necessity, to urban life and to living under the law of the dominant whites. The results 
were mixed. In terms of material culture, Bantu values disappeared; all wants were 
focussed upon products of Western culture. Otherwise, acculturation was less com- 
plete. The author takes three criteria of detribalization: permanent residence outside 
the area of the chief to whom allegiance would normally be due; complete severance of 
the relationship to the chief; and independence of rurai relatives. While these criteria 
would not be applicable to other societies and while they are certainly incomplete, they 
have the merit of local applicability and of objective verification. On the first count, 
residence in Johannesburg was temporary and most visualized ultimate return to the 
home of their youth. On the second count, some were indifferent to their chiefs, but 
others made them presents when they appeared in town. On the third count, depend- 
ence on rural relatives remained unbroken, if weakened. While all these factors may 
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change, and may not hold for other native urban communities, it seems established 
that, for the people of Rooiyard, acculturation was far from complete. 

These conclusions also held in the field of religion and magic. Many were or had 
been Christians, but their adherence to Christian churches diminished or disappeared 
in the city, and the magician or native doctor played an important part in the lives of 
most. The diminution of Christian influence was associated with a hatred for white 
oppression and the contradiction between Christian ideals and white performance. 

Although Bantu culture did not disappear it became profoundly modified. “It seems 
probable that out of the chaos and confusion which exists in this transition period, 
there will emerge a people who will adopt such elements of European culture as may 
enable them to attain to an ordered and economically secure social life.” 

Though the survey was made in 1934, it was not published in full until 1948. With 
all the limitations imposed upon it by circumstances, it is still a useful study. Its earlier 
publication might have stimulated a larger number of comparative studies than have 
appeared, and provided more complete documentation of an important period of transi- 
tion of Bantu culture under socially rigorous urban conditions. 

G. GorDON BROWN 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
Toronto, CANADA 


Tribes of the Liberian Hinterland. GEoRGE ScuwaB. Edited, with additional material, by 
GEorGE W. Har ev. (xi, 526 pp., 111 figs., map, $7.50 paper, $10.00 cloth. Papers 
of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 31, Cam- 
bridge, 1947.) 

This is a detailed ethnographic survey of areas on which our information was here- 
tofore very scanty.' The author, an amateur anthropologist, spent nearly fifty years as 
a missionary in the Cameroun; he has been associated as field collector with the Pea- 
body Museum. The volume presents the ethnological results of the Peabody Museum 
Expedition to Liberia which the author undertook, together with his wife, in 1928, 
partly to make observations on missionary work and its effects, and on the survival 
value of various elements of the native cultures. Much of the material was gathered 
previously by the editor and coauthor, Dr. George W. Harley, medical missionary 
for over twenty years in Northern Liberia.? Additional data from local missionaries 
and traders were incorporated also. The regions surveyed were Northern and Southeast 
Liberia, especially the Gbunde or Buzi, Loma or Toma, Mano, Ge, and Gio, and the 
Grebo and “Half-Grebo” (Bush Grebo), respectively. 

The sections concerned with material culture, subsistence, technology, and economic 
life are well-rounded. The treatment of social organization and religion is admittedly 
incomplete. However, there is valuable new information concerning systems of men’s 
age classes which were practically unknown from this region heretofore, material on the 
role of the men’s secret societies in enforcing law and order and in undertaking co- 
operative enterprises, and a wealth of data on religion. Where the emphasis is on factual 


' The list of references (p. 471) indicates the dearth of ethnological information on Liberia. 
The Leipzig Museum expedition to Liberia seems to have escaped the authors’ attention; see Paul 
Germann, “Die Viélkerstamme im Norden von Liberia,” Leipzig, 1933. 

2 See his “Native African Medicine,” Cambridge, 1941, and “Notes on the Poro in Liberia,” 
Peabody Museum Papers, 29: 447-460, Cambridge, 1941. 
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information, the material is excellent. Elsewhere, a strong ethnocentric bias, partly that 
of the missionary, partly reflected in a patronizing or impatient attitude, at times blur 
the picture. Lack of familiarity with anthropological points of view causes occasional 
weakness. No relationship terminologies were collected. The terms for social and politi- 
cal units are confusing until the reader realizes that “family” usually stands for “sib,” 
while “‘clan’”’ stands for a politically independent local unit (containing several sibs) 
which linguistically and culturally is part of a larger “‘tribe.”” Natives are said to have 
no moral sense since they do not know of “sinning against God.” Hence the suggestion 
that stories with a moral may be of foreign origin, or that monotheistic concepts are due 
to Mohammedan (Mandingo) or Christian influence, both of which are contradicted 
by voluminous data in the literature. Christian, Americo-Liberian, or Pidgin English 
influence in interpreters’ translations should have been discounted; “sinners” for those 
uninitiated into the secret societies (p. 268) does not represent a native concept, nor 
does “devil” for the masked performers or leaders of these societies. Information on 
native life by Americo-Liberians, some of which has been used, is apt to be flamboy- 
ant and grossly misleading; their identification of the secret societies with Masonry, 
or fantasies about ninety-nine (!) “‘degrees” are of no more than folkloristic interest. 
“Limitations” and “confusion” are ascribed to natives somewhat too readily. There is 
little appreciation of the tremendous task native interpreters face when they are ex- 
pected to deal with intricate and subtle points through a tool as crude as Pidgin Eng- 
lish. Native speakers nowhere “‘confuse sounds” in their pronunciation; the outsider 
as yet unfamiliar with the new language does. (Tone, incidentally, which is of basic 
importance in these languages, is marked only occasionally in the glossary materials.) 
When the use of the same term for mernbers of a religious cult and for the spiritual be- 
ings around whom the cult centers, is viewed as a “confusion of terms characteristic of 
secret societies,’”’ one of the essential points of African religion is being missed. However, 
the information on religion, soul concepts, spirits, dreams, and magic is especially rich 
and revealing; information which in Liberia is especially difficult to get. 

The Liberian hinterland is in many respects one of the most interesting areas of 
Africa. In the North, there are various indications of old influences emanating from 
the great West African kingdoms: traces or primitive antecedents of the “Divine 
Kingship;”’ androgynous or brother-sister twin creator gods with detailed genealogies; 
the great power of the chief, and other traits. On the southeast coast and in its hinter- 
land other features are of special interest: the fragmentation of the tribes into very 
small political units of city-states,’ under preservation of a complex sociopolitical struc- 
ture that seems to have been geared to larger population groups. The political and 
economic domination of the Liberian government entailed severe empoverishment and 
cultural disorganization in various areas. The authors are to be credited for their honest 
attempt to give a fair picture of the native who has been having a rather difficult time 
in the past with his official government. That their bias interferes with the clarity of 
the picture is regrettable. However, the points to which exception has been taken here 
do not seriously touch upon the essential merits of their monograph, which will serve 
as our richest source-book for Liberian ethnology. The amount of sound information 
assembled under conditions that made a survey often especially difficult, and in only 


3 See Introduction to “Jabo Proverbs from Liberia” by George Herzog and Charles G. Blooah, 
Oxford University Press, 1936. 
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about six months’ actual field work, is impressive. Excellent pictures and a large glossary It is 
add to the usefulness of this contribution to our knowledge of Africa. that “a 
GEORGE HERzOG sharp 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY transiti 
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Cunha: Tradigaéo e Transigéo em uma Cultura Rural do Brasil. EMitto W1LLEMs. (237 tenure, 
pp., 3 maps, 27 plates; Diretoria de Publicidade Agricola, Secretaria da Agricultura hold la 


do Estado de Sao Paulo; Sao Paulo, 1947.) one’s p 


Perhaps the most active center south of the Rio Grande in the field of social anthro- of brot 
pology is Sao Paulo, Brazil. Scientists and teachers, such as Herbert Baldus, Mario land a1 
Wagner Vieira da Cunha, Octavio da Costa Eduardo, Kalervo Oberg, Donald Pierson, membe 
Egon Schaden, and others, are training students, conducting field research, and writing. tors in 
A glance at the contents of Sociologia, of the Revista do Archivo Municipal, and of the tantisr 
new Revista do Museu Paulista, journals published in Sao Paulo, will indicate the pro- and, a 
ductivity of this group. I doubt whether Eca de Queiroz’ famous statement, now a “new” 
widespread Brazilianism, “The Portuguese language is the grave of thought,” any Cathol 
longer holds. Increa 

The present monograph is the work of one of the leading figures of this group, to be’ 


similagdo e Populagdes Marginais no Brasil (Sao Paulo, 1940), as well as numerous physic 


namely, Emilio Willems, the author of A Acculturagdo dos Alemdes no Brasil and As- | tices b 
articles published in Brazil and elsewhere. The present volume has the high quality To 


and the theoretical awareness which Willems’ earlier work has taught us to expect. social 
This is a study of Cunha, a community in the State of Sao Paulo. It is situated in the | of rur: 
mountains which rise abruptly from the Brazilian coast between the great cities of Rio | ville, | 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. Yet, despite its proximity to these centers, the construction | antith 
of the railroad which connects Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro through the Paraiba Valley have 
by-passed Cunha and left it an isolated and backward community. Only in 1932 was a porta 
motor road opened between Cunha and Guaratingueté on the railroad in the Valley. conce 
Thus, a relatively stable and traditional culture derived from the colonial period was that | 
maintained for years. Since 1932, however, modern influences have been penetrating Negre 
the community with increasing velocity. Willems’ study focuses upon the process and regior 
the effects of the changes resulting from such outside influences within this rural com- stren; 
munity. His study “does not attempt to cover all spheres of the caipira (peasant) cul- wher 
ture of Cunha but only those in which the contrast between the traditional and the wher 
transitional are evident” (p. 6). He makes use of the concepts of progressive “‘indi- A 
vidualization,” “disorganization,” and “secularization” as developed by Robert Red- frequ 
field in The Folk Culture of Yucatén. While Redfield inferred change from the compar- Cunk 
ison of four communities in Yucatén, Willems concentrates upon one community— peop 
both the town and the surrounding rural zone—and depends upon recent historical imat 
data, secured mainly from informants, for determining modifications in the local cul- of low 
ture. As Willems states (speaking of the tendency toward “individualization of the be ne 
saints”), “The same changes, therefore, which Redfield registered in space, comparing ence: 
various local cultures with each other, have taken place in Cunha in time” (p. 134). in tw 


1 See review American Anthropologist, Vol. 49, No. 3, pp. 467-69, 1947. 
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It is the author’s conclusion that the traditional culture of Cunha still persists but 
that “‘an increasing rhythm of (cultural) development which comes in brusque and 
sharp movements seems to be symptomatic of instability, characteristic of a phase of 
transition” (p. 168). In economics, for example, participation in a widespread commer- 
cial system makes local prices sensitive to distant markets, and traditional subsistence 
agriculture is giving way to commercial dairy farming (pp. 86-87). In regard to land 
tenure, the traditional concept of “respeito” (respect) by which coheirs continue to 
hold land “in common” with only an understanding as to the size and location of each 
one’s portion is ceding to individual interests. Heirs are advancing upon the portions 
of brother or other relatives, and there is a tendency to demand surveys of inherited 
land and individual titles. The breakdown of “respeito’”’ and the migration of family 
members to other localities in search of wider economic possibilities are important fac- 


tors in the “‘individualization” of the family. In religion, the introduction of Protes- 
tantism late in the last century disrupted the homogeneity of a Catholic community, 
and, at present, the neglect of the traditional community saints and the adoption of 
“new” saints, especially by urban families, sets off the urban Catholics from the rural 
Catholics and divides the urbanites in accordance with their special devotion (p. 134). 
Increasing “‘secularization” in Cunha culture may beseen in the tendency for urbanites 
to be “embarrassed of their superstitions” and to profess skepticism of magical prac- 
tices but secretly to make use of them. There is an increasing faith in the power of the 
physician over magical formula and prayers of the “curadores”’ (p. 132-135). 

To my knowledge Willems’ book is the first study of a rural Brazilian society by a 
social anthropologist to be published. As such, it invites comparison with other studies 
of rural groups for which we have equivalent descriptions. The statement from Plain- 
ville, U.S.A., for example, “This is one place where ever’body is equal.’ finds its 
antithesis in Cunha, where “Here only the big shots (os gratidos) count and the people 
have no power at all” (p. 24). Yet in both societies class distinction is of great im- 
portance. Furthermore, Willems’ study of Cunha is of specific interest to those of us 
concerned with Brazil. It is striking that the culture is so thoroughly Luso-Brazilian and 
that there is so little residue of the other two traditional elements—Amerind and 
Negro—in the formation of Brazilian national culture. If Cunha is at all typical of this 
region of Brazil, the folk culture of this middle coastal region, characterized by the 
strength of Iberian patterns, contrasts with the folk culture of the northeastern coast, 
where Negro influence is strong, and that of both the arid sertdo and the Amazon Valley, 
where aboriginal patterns are important. 

Although Willems emphasizes culture change, the reviewer, while reading his study, 
frequently felt the need of further clarification on many points for an understanding of 
Cunha society and the direction of culture change. Cunha is a town of more than 1,400 
people; it is the administrative-juridicial center of a large municipality with approx- 
imately 27,000 inhabitants. Although there seems to be a series of “‘in-group”’ attitudes 
of local pride and of hostility to the outsider (pp. 78-82), the municipality is stated to 
be neither an economic nor an ecological unit (p. 21 and p. 77). There are several refer- 
“bairros”’ (rural neighborhoods) ; the majority of the Protestants are found 
in two “bairros,” and one song text seems to indicate considerable “‘bairro’”’ patriotism 


ences to the 


2 West, James. Plainville, U.S.A., New York, 1945; p. 115. 
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(p. 57). Yet there is no definition of the size of the population nor the extent in space of 
the community of which Cunha is the focus; and the functions of the “neighborhoods” 
(bairros) within this community were not clear to the reviewer. Furthermore, the 
author’s constant use of sociological and social anthropological terms and of theoretical 
categories seems to the reviewer to interfere with the continuity of the text. His descrip- 
tion becomes somewhat lifeless and mechanical. Despite a few faults, this study adds 
much to our knowledge of rural Brazil, and it is a welcome addition to a long list of 
modern community studies by anthropologists. It should also be of considerable value 
to social planners and administrators in Brazil as well as to social scientists interested 
generally in the process of social change. 

Part II of the same volume, “A Contribuigéo Para o Estudo Antropométrico da 
Populacdo de Cunha,” contains tabulations and analysis of the measurements of 291 
individuals. Part III, “Nota sébre alguns Objectos Arqueolégicos Colhidos na Regiao 
de Cunha,” reports upon several objects (an anchor axe and ceramics) collected by the 
inhabitants and upon the location of an archaeological site in the municipality. The 
volume is paper bound; it has a rather detailed table of contents, called an “Indice,” 
but, as usual with most Brazilian publications, one feels the lack of a true index. 

CHARLES WAGLEY 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N.Y. 


An Analysis of Coeur d’ Alene Indian Myths. GLApys REICHARD, with a comparison by 
ADELE FROELICH. (216 pp. $4.00. Memoirs of the American Folklore Society, Vol. 
41, Philadelphia, 1947.) 


The era of collection of American Indian folktales and of determination of the geo- 
graphical distribution of some of their characteristics is far from ended. Scientific re- 
search demands a quantity of collection and painstaking mapping of folkloristic items 
much greater than it has now achieved, if folklore is to offer a fair sampling of the con- 
tents of the world’s oral literatures. Professor Reichard’s Coeur d’Alene monograph 
makes available translations of forty or more tales, noted in 1927 and 1929, from a re- 
gion where much more collecting needs to be done quickly. She provides perhaps the 
fullest discussions we now have of the esthetic components of a folklore taken from a 
food-gathering people. With the assistance of Adele Froelich she has supplemented 
Northwest plot and episode distributions, some of which are mapped in Franz Boas’ 
Tsimshian Mythology, by an extension of that comparative study south into Idaho and 
Oregon. And she has shown how the Coeur d’Alenes gave infrequent reference to cul- 
tural items in their tales, by contrast with Tsimshian. The book comprises descriptive 
and analytic contributions that are needed and painstakingly done. 

But the labors of a science have only commenced with the careful description and 
arrangement of newly obtained items. Sooner or later scientific inquiry proceeds to 
study processes of development and change and to examine interrelationships of the 
data. 

The next stage in scientific folklore in the Northwest may involve the formulation 
and checking of tentative questions and hypotheses regarding processes, so that we may 
begin to comprehend something of the why and how, as well as the what and where, 
of a literature now so well portrayed as Coeur d’Alene. 
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Since ethnographical knowledge of the Northwest is steadily growing, it may soon 
be possible to inquire into the reasons why the Coeur d’Alene and other people who 
lived in from the coast referred to few features of culture in their myth recitals, while 
Northwest coastal groups embroidered storytelling with great numbers of cultural 
items. Before long we may be able to seek out specific features of culture and language 
which interrelated with and determined the expression of many unitary traits of a styl- 
istic kind. For example, we may inquire regarding the cultural factors that may have 
played a role in the development of staccato-like phrases, obscure simile, and abstract- 
ness or impressionism when referring to myth personalities and situations. We may be 
able to probe some of the processes of development of personality and emotional be- 
havior and exhibit their interconnections with portions of folklore content, style, per- 
sonality delineation, and humor. 

Professor Reichard has not ventured in theoretical directions such as these, per- 
haps because there is still too little descriptive material. But careful collecting and 
analysis such as hers whets our appetitite for forays of various kinds into the dynamic 
processes of Coeur d’Alene folklore. 

MELVILLE JACOBS 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Indians Before Columbus. S. GEorGE I. QurmBy, and DoNnALp CoLttier. 
(xxiii, 582 pp., 122 illus., $6.00. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1947.) 


During the past decade and a half there has developed an increasing interest in 
American archeology on the part of the general pblic. This is demonstrated by the 
popularity of museum exhibits dealing with Ind‘en history, the number of inquiries 
received from individuals who have chosen the « abject as an avocation, and the growth 
in enrollment in introductory courses on the American Indian. There is a need for a 
popular account of the present status of North American archeology. Three members of 
the anthropological staff of the Chicago Natural History Museum have undertaken to 
meet this need in the book, Indians Before Columbus, the scope of which is defined by 
the subtitle, ‘20,000 years of North American history revealed by archaeology.” 

The first sentences of the Preface dispel any doubts which may be in the reader’s 
mind concerning the purpose of the book. ‘This book has been written for the inter- 
ested layman and for students taking introductory courses in anthropology. It is not in- 
tended as a general reference book for professional anthropologists.” The organization 
of the text, the nontechnical language employed, and the use of interpretations and 
conjectures support these opening statements. 

There are 34 chapters in the book, grouped into seven “parts.’’ The first three parts, 
comprising ten short chapters in 94 pages, are introductory in character, furnishing the 
reader with necessary background material, a brief review of the arts and industries 
as revealed by archeological objects, and a summary of what is known of the earliest 
Indians. The first chapter is a brief but adequate statement of archeological method, 
a knowledge of which is essential to a proper appreciation of the subsequent chapters. 

The major part of the book consists of brief descriptions of the many cultures recog- 
nized by archeologists. The continent, north of Mexico, is divided into four major 
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areas. Part IV (five chapters, 132 pages) deals with the Southwest, arranged by major prima 
cultures. Part V (twelve chapters, 194 pages) contains summaries of the essential char- forth 
acteristics of the large number of cultures of Eastern North America grouped under grasp 
eleven subareas. Part VI (three chapters, 44 pages) summarizes the archeological evi- fields, 
dence from the lesser known Pacific Slope. Part VII (three chapters, 37 pages) is devoted emph 
to an outline of the Eskimo cultures, divided into three areas. In 
The final Part VIII, entitled “Conclusion,” consists of a single chapter on “‘Chronol- Prehi 
ogy and Correlation of Sequences of Cultures,” (8 pages) with a useful chronological archa 
chart of North America, which is a schematic arrangement of the many cultures in their the ri 
time relations, correlated with the probable time of arrival of pottery and agriculture in ture, 
each area. comn 
This review of the archeological cultures of North America is essentially a compila- Lowe 
tion, with brief notes by the authors, yet its organization deserves comment. Through- keen 
out the book the emphasis is placed upon the Indian peoples of the past, whose inter- of mé 
ests and activities are revealed by the archeological evidence. Each chapter is intro- Secot 
duced by several paragraphs outlining the natural environment of the area and closes be ac 
with a summary. The essential features of each culture are described under a uniform Fran 
series of topical paragraph headings, the last of which is usually “‘conjectures.’”’ There the ! 
follows immediately a list of bibliographic sources from which the data were secured. fami 
This arrangement facilitates the comparison of cultures and encourages the reader to deed 
extend his reading through the use of the extensive bibliography. A carefully organized food 
index increases the value of the book as a reference work. rise | 
This book, by its very nature, cannot serve as a source book for professional archeol- ing ! 
ogists, as its authors recognize in the Preface. It contains neither new data nor new in- the « 
terpretations of existing data. The descriptions of the cultures are too brief to be useful tion 
in terms of current archeological comparative criteria. Its summary character requires to w 
categorical statements of chronological position and cultural relationships which will be miat 
challenged by the specialists. Yet it does have value as a reference book for anthropolo- ably 
gists. Its excellent organization permits a rapid review of the salient facts concerning devs 
cultures with which the archeological specialist in a restricted area may not be inti- extr 
mately familiar. It furnishes the nonarcheological anthropologist with a brief state- . 
ment of the current status of the subject. Its usefulness as a reference book is analogous the 
to Wissler’s American Indian, but is more restricted in scope. Acti 
Indians Before Columbus will prove most useful to the serious lay students of North earl 
American Indian history by supplying them with a logical organization and interpreta- foss 
tion of a multitude of archeological facts, the true significance of which are not always Altl 
apparent in technical articles and reports. After all, this is the need which the book olde 
seeks to meet. autl 
Car E. GuTHE yet 

New York State Museum pus 

ALBANY, NEw York 

Prehistoric Men. Ropert J. BRatpwoop. (117 pp., illus., $.50. Chicago Natural His- ih 
tory Museum, Popular Series, Anthropology, No. 37, Chicago, 1948.) 39- 
The successful presentation of a complex and closely interwoven set of data in suc- ter 
cinct and readable fashion is always an achievement. This is precisely what Dr. Braid- has 


wood has accomplished in praiseworthy fashion in this little book. Although intended to « 
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primarily for the adult layman, the popular story that archaeology has to offer is set 
forth with such clarity of thought in Prehistoric Men that it is even placed within the 
grasp of intelligent high school students. The urgent need for such books in various 
fields, especially those dealing with one or another of the social sciences, need not be 
emphasized. And curiously enough such books are in great demand at present. 

In addition to the very fine introductory chapter, entitled “How We Learn About 
Prehistoric Men,” which is a particularly clear statement of the scope and method of 
archaeology, the author succeeds in attaining four other high-points in the text. First, 
the really first-class treatment and definition of what the archaeologist means by cul- 
ture, industry, assemblage, and tradition in the manufacture of stone tools should be 
commended. It is with special reference to the traditions encountered in the so-called 
Lower and Middle Palaeolithic complexes of Western Europe that Dr. Braidwood’s 
keen insight into the complicated interplay of forces behind the imperishable products 
of man’s handiwork has provided all archaeologists with much valuable food for thought. 
Second, the brief but very much to the point discussion of Upper Palaeolithic art is to 
be admired; it is regrettable, however, that one or two illustrations of the ever-popular 
Franco-Cantabrian paintings could not have been included here. Third, in considering 
the Neolithic revolution, the author, emerging on terrain with which he is extremely 
familiar and concerning which he is a recognized authority, really hits his stride. In- 
deed, the basic modifications of human economy consequent upon the change-over from 
food-gathering to food-production are most ably discussed. Fourth, the account of the 
rise of civilization in the great river lands of Egypt and the Near East makes stimulat- 
ing reading. It is Dr. Braidwood’s “guess” that this came about as the direct result of 
the communal effort necessary for flood control, in the case of Egypt, and the construc- 
tion and maintenance of irrigation projects, in the case of Mesopotamia. “This learning 
to work together for the common good was the germ of the Egyptian and Mesopota- 
mian civilizations” (p. 105). Although the author rightly states that his thesis will prob- 
ably never be proved in the field, this explanation of the motivating force behind the 
development of the formalized social patterns that go to make up civilization sounds 
extremely plausible. 

This little book is not, however, without its faults. In the chapter on fossil humans, 
the Peking and Java men are regarded as “‘the earliest bones of men we've yet found.” 
Actually both are of Middle Pleistocene age, and they are probably to be placed no 
earlier in the stratigraphic column than Swanscombe man. Admittedly there are human 
fossils from Java that are older (i.e., Lower Pleistocene), but these are not discussed. 
Although the very early Second Glacial (basal Middle Pleistocene) Mauer jaw—the 
oldest authentic find of fossil man in Europe—receives passing comment (see p. 25), the 
author holds rigidly to his theme and states in his summary on page 31 that ‘we haven’t 
yet found fossil men in Europe who are certainly as old as the Asiatic forms [Sinanthro- 
pus and Pithecanthropus] that we have described.” 

The chapters dealing with the tool-making traditions of the Lower and Middle 
Palaeolithic are very good, as stated above, and the illustrations throughout are not 
only original but also outstandingly well done. One minor complication arises on pages 
39-40. Here a hand-adze is figured and described as a chopper-tool, although the latter 
term has been used in error. Terminology is at best a messy business; why the author 
has attempted to introduce a new term when he already has chopping-tool and chopper 
to choose from is not altogether clear. 
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It is with regard to the Upper Palaeolithic, however, that things begin to get slightly 
confused. For instance, on page 63 a perfectly good tanged (Font Robert) point is il- 
lustrated and described as a shouldered point, while on pages 65-66 a very typical 
Solutrean shouldered point (point a cran) is not only labeled but also defined as a “‘wil- 
low leaf’’ point, a term which is patentiy a misnomer. Furthermore, in this same section 
(pp. 66-68), the conventional types of core, steep, keeled (carinated), round (disc) and 
nose scrapers are lumped together in such a way that it is practically impossible to fol- 
low the definitions offered. In other words, the accompanying text and labels are defi- 
nitely not on a par with the very fine illustrations that have been so expertly prepared 
by Miss Richert. Lastly, one cannot help but wonder why, when there are extremely 
convincing ethnological parallels for the use of the so-called “baton de commandement” 
in connection with the straightening of arrows, this very interesting albeit much-dis- 
puted tool is regarded as a thong-stropper. 

In the preface the author states that he has followed a “middle road in matters of 
dating.” Nevertheless, anyone who is even casually versed in problems concerning the 
Pleistocene of the Old World cannot help but smell a distinctly “Milankovitchian” 
odor with reference to the chronology Dr. Braidwood has advocated for the Palaeo- 
lithic Period in Western Europe (compare chart on p. 61). The fact that a somewhat 
modified form of the Milankovitch figures has been adopted emerges into increasingly 
sharper focus as the suggested dates for the Upper Palaeolithic begin to unfold, which 
leads to difficulties in two directions. First, it makes the dates for the early movements 
of people into the New World (20,000 years ago, the figure proposed on page 76, is in 
accord with the De Geer system rather than the one adhered to by Braidwood) seem 
exceedingly low by comparison. Second, it makes it appear as if there were a vast lacuna 
in Northern Europe between the close of the Magdalenian (where the “long” chronol- 
ogy is followed) and the beginnings of Maglemose (where the conventional De Geer fig- 
ures are put forward). In reality, as is well recognized, no such lacuna exists, since in 
this particular region there is as complete and well documented a continuity of cultures 
from late Upper Palaeolithic times right down to the present as has been established 
anywhere in Europe. Possibly all this is much ado about nothing, since “the public” 
must have dates, and whether these are based on a theoretical concept or on an actual 
count is not particularly relevant and germane to the issue. In point of fact, however, 
we cannot insist on accuracy, since no such thing exists; but what we can insist on is 
that consistency be rigidly observed in matters such as this which have a broad appeal 
to the popular imagination. 

One error of omission may be mentioned. A short section putting forward an appre- 
ciation of the important réle played by human ingenuity in meeting environmental fac- 
tors could well have been included in a book of this sort. Here the ethnological approach 
to the eventual solution of some of the problems of prehistory might also have been dis- 
cussed to advantage. Possibly such a section can be contemplated later, when and if a 
second edition is considered. For this little book is destined to be recognized as an out- 
standingly fine popular classic; indeed, notwithstanding its mistakes, it is among the 
best of its kind ever to have been produced. 

L. Movtivs, JR 
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OTHER 


Family and Civilization. CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN. (x, 829 pp., $4.50. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1947.) 


The essential arguments of this book, including the characteristics and the causes 
of the three main types of family found in Western civilization (designated Trustee, 
Domestic and Atomistic), as well as the dangers of the last and most recent type and 
the ways in which they may be avoided, have been presented in summary by the skilled 
writers of one of the most popular American magazines (Life, July 26, 1948). 

The present reviewer can find little agreement with Dr. Zimmerman’s remedy, based 
upon an alleged similarity between ancient Greek and Roman families and modern 
Western families, to save the modern world from the collapse he foresees. In essence, 
the remedy is that if civilization is to be saved, the family pattern must be changed. It 
bears a great deal of resemblance to the simplified formula prescribed by some psycho- 
analysts for world peace. But while the pros and cons of such a remedy are a matter 
for debate, a number of basic points of reference essential to the foundation of the book 
are a matter of the author’s ignorance. These points of reference center around Dr. 
Zimmerman’s distinction between “primitive” and “‘civilized’”’ families, which in turn 
constitutes the reason for leaving out a consideration of the family in nonliterate socie- 
ties. These reasons, which are found on p. 92 of the book, are briefly as follows: 


1. The families of tribal communities are probably of a different universe from those of the 
higher cultures. 
2. It is doubtful if these peoples are the family predecessors of the West. A study of them 
can tell us nothing about our past. 
3. We know little of the psychology of the primitive families, but we do of the great civiliza- 
tion families because we are participants in them. 
4. Variations in the family life of smaller civilizations are extreme and are largely without 
rhyme or reason. 
. The preliterate groups are small, so that a determined abnormal person can easily estab- 
lish atypical types of behavior. 


6. Many of these smaller primitive groups have the abnormal psychology of dying peoples. 

. The groups are so small that natural events—such as an extreme storm, the loss of a boat, 
a fire, or a tribal quarrel—may kill only a small number of people, yet its psychological 
influence on the group may be greater than that of a major catastrophe—such as the 
Black Death or a world war—among civilized peoples. 


To the anthropologist the unsoundness of each of these assumptions is manifest and 
any criticism leveled against them is really superfluous. However, since so prominent a 
sociologist as Dr. Zimmerman has adhered to them in a widely publicized work, they 
must not pass unnoticed. Below are the reviewer’s comments on each of these assump- 
tions. The numbers before the comments correspond to the numbers before the as- 
sumptions quoted above: 


1. The fallacy of the first assumption comes from popular stereotyped thinking. It used to be 
the fashion to juxtapose tribal communities as a whole against so-called higher cultures as a whole. 
Now we know that not only the so-called higher cultures but tribal communities have different 
orientations, and yet they are comparable. 

2. No creditable anthropologist today maintains that institutions found in the tribal com- 
munities are direct predecessors of those of the West, but a study of institutions found in widely 
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different cultures is as important to the science of man as a study of widely different forms like 
the spider, the octopus, and living apes is to the science of biology. 

3. We are beginning to know much more of the psychology of “primitive” families, but people 
are not necessarily more familiar with all that goes on in families of which they have been a part, 
as is to be seen, for example, in the many and varied reactions to the works of Freud and Kinsey. 
Furthermore, if Dr. Zimmerman’s assumption here is true, then only Chinese can become sound 
students of Chinese family, only Indians can become sound students of Indian family, etc., which 
position will reduce the science of society to an absurdity. 

4. Variations in the family life of small social aggregates are not necessarily more extreme 
than those in the family life of larger ones. Professor Zimmerman is evidently not aware of the 
profound differences which exist between say traditional Chinese family and the present European 
and American family. The absurdity of the assumption that variations in the smaller groupings 
are without rhyme or reason needs no comment. 

5. It is manifestly untrue to say that a determined abnormal person can easily establish 
atypical types of behavior in nonliterate groups. Most nonliterate groups are much less subject 
to change of an internal origin than modern Western society. On the other hand, witness the re- 
lationship between Hitler and Germany. 

6. It is very sad that after the appearance of many excellent works on comparative culture 
patterns, Dr. Zimmerman still tells us today that many of the smaller primitive groups have the 
abnormal psychology of dying peoples. 

7. We cannot intelligently comment on the last assumption because I do not think that Dr. 
Zimmerman or any other scholar has any comprehensive evidence on the total psychological in- 
fluence of such events as the Black Death or the world wars on the so-called civilized peoples. 


Francis L. K. Hsti 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


The Recruitment, Selection, and Training of Social Scientists. ELBRIDGE SIBLEY. (xv, 163 
pp., $1.50. Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 58, New York, 1948.) 


This informative study is based largely on returns from questionnaires sent to grad- 
uate students or to those who had completed graduate work in several major institu- 
tions in this country; and on reports from deans of graduate schools. It contains many 
statistical tables and enlightening interpretations of the same. The presentation does 
not always give the relevant data for anthropologists as distinct from other social sci- 
entists. We learn, however, that in 1939-40 there were 179 graduate students of anthro- 
pology enrolled in 26 selected members of the Association of American Universities, 
and the number in these institutions increased by 53%, to 273, in 1946-47. In all Amer- 
ican universities 4 doctoral dissertations in anthropology were accepted in 1926, 19 in 
1941, 7 in 1945, 11 in 1946, and 15 in 1947. A survey of 30 graduate students in anthro- 
pology showed that 57% of them had majored in that subject, 23% in another depart- 
ment of the same division, that is, in another social science, and 20% in another divi- 
sion. For a group of 18 the average time elapsed between the B.A. and the Ph.D. de- 
grees was 7.6 years—very close to the average for each of the other social sciences. 

Of 26 departments listed, anthropology stands at the bottom in expenditures for 
faculty salaries per student course enrollment. It is $12 for Anthropology; $14 for His- 
tory, Sociology, and the Fine Arts each; $15 for Economics; $17 for Psychology. The 
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top of the list is Greek at $118; and Mineralogy at $115; Oriental languages, at $90; 
and Botany, at $68. 

With regard to each of the social sciences the author believes that: ‘More migration 
between universities by outstanding students should result in the development of fewer 
chauvinistic disciples of the masters at whose feet they first studied. In new sciences 
sectarianism sometimes flourishes in even the best of universities, with the result that 
energy which could be more profitably devoted to open-minded investigation is de- 
voted to defense of theories and methods in which particular sects have proprietary 
interests. The establishment of more traveling fellowships would be a logical device to 
enable exceptionally good students who have completed their studies at outstanding 
institutions to enhance their development by formal or informal study at other univer- 
sities, where they can encounter different points of view. Existing traveling fellowships 
are often earmarked for work in European institutions, but it may be quite as impor- 
tant for social science students to have opportunities for study at other institutions in 
the United States’’ (62-63). 

Listed under “some desirable reforms’ 


are (94-100) (we quote headings): Instruc- 
ticn in fundamentals: (1) the principle of inference from quantitative data, (2) human 
psychology; practical research experience; a definite period of undistracted training; 
limitations of graduate school enrollments; appraisal of graduate departments; need for 
larger budgets; opportunities for postdoctoral growth. The author believes that in gen- 
eral the great need is not better selection of students, but provision for better training. 


Witson D. Watts 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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America Indigena (Organo Trimestral del Instituto Indigenista Interamericano. Vol. VIII, No. 4. 
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Bryson, L., L. Finkelstein and R. M. MacIver, (Eds). Learning and World Peace (xix, 694 pp., 
$6.50. Eighth Symposium, Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1948). 
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Bern, 1947.) 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
AN AUTHORITARIAN PANACEA 


I find it necessary to protest some statements in the recent article in the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 50, No. 4, by Gregg and Williams on “The Dismal Science of 
Functionalism.” 

On the main part of the article I have no comment except to state that nothing in 
it touches or prejudices me one way or the other. I have never called myself a function- 
alist, least of all one who brings in needs to understand culture. Biological needs ob- 
viously precede and underlie culture, but preconditions are not causes, and all that 
needs, being essential constants, can at best explain in culture is its constancies and uni- 
formities: they cannot explain its endless diversities, nor therefore culture change, nor 
culture process. I have long considered Malinowski’s whole scheme of need-derivation 
a verbal wish-fulfillment, bred perhaps in the hope of promulgating a system that was 
all-embracing and all-explaining. It has seemed to me an endeavor to fix on anthropol- 
ogy the counterpart of the closed and sterile circle of economic theory. This is said 
merely to establish that the Gregg-Williams unfavorable analysis of functionalist an- 
thropology in the main body of their article is not what stirs me to make the protest 
that follows. 

First, I categorically reject the initial paragraph of the article. It is not true that 
“the various disciplines” in the social sciences “are one when it comes to their basic 
postulates. All are reluctant to describe human behaviour in other than metaphorical 
terms. All exhibit a strong and unwavering belief in some pre-established social har- 
mony (‘natural order’). And all are dedicated to the demonstration of this natural order 
by seeking out and delineating useful purposes for all the major institutions of society.” 

This may or may not be true for economics, and it may or may not be true for 
some self-styled functional anthropologists, but it does not hold for the overwhelming 
majority of anthropologists whom or whose works I know. They do not describe be- 
havior in metaphorical terms; they do not believe in any pre-established social har- 
mony. And they certainly are not dedicated to demonstrating such social harmony and 
delineating useful purposes. If they are dedicated to anything, it is to trying to find out 
and understand as much as they can with a minimum of preconception, bias, presuppo- 
sition, and foreknowledge. 

What is really astounding in the article is its section “IV, Cultural Dichotomy.” 
Whether through subtle skill, or through ineptness, or through being couched in the cur- 
rent jargon of some group of the elect, in which words carry overtones that can only be 
guessed at by the uninitiated—for whatever reason, the full drift of these three pages 
can be grasped only on several rereadings. I shall try to sharpen the focus of their argu- 
ment first by extracting significant quotations, then by regrouping certain statements. 

“There stands ready” . . . “a distinction which can entirely clear the confusions . . . [of] social 
investigators . . . faced with culture contact and change.... [This] cultural dichotomy... 

would at the outset distinguish good from bad goals, stultifying from liberating institutions, effi- 
cient from inefficient customs. . . . The needed dichotomy is already formulated in everyday life, 
and from everyday life has invaded the social sciences. . . . [But it has not yet been] generalized 
as a basic theoretical postulate. . .. The needed distinction is between ‘traditional’ and scientific 
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ideas and beliefs, between habits and customs which prove themselves in the dry light of reason 
and those which persist merely because of immemorial prejudice. This is the common dichotomy 
which is gradually being generalized as a distinction between technology and ceremony, imperial- 
ism and industrialism, business enterprise and the machine, propaganda and education, scientific 
method and the use of the products of sciences. But in the social sciences it appears in far grander 
style, under the camouflage of ‘culture’ and ‘civilization,’ ‘ends’ and ‘means,’ ‘mind’ and ‘body.’ 
. .. Social scientists typically have made the distinction not to condemn tradition but to endow 
it with special privileges and a special aura . . . . Still the important thing is that the distinction 
is made. All students know that the two types of social activity are utterly and uncompromisingly 
different, that operations of artisans and scientists are in ‘another world’ from those of witch- 
doctors and businessmen. ... The distinction between civilization and culture is that between 
means and ‘ends-in-themselves.’ In other words, ‘culture’ is no earthly use to anyone, and that 
is what housewives and mechanics have been saying about the traditional all the time. . . . The 
cultural dichotomy which passes negative judgment on some aspects of culture and positive judg- 
ment on others is . . . ‘simply a statement of one of the most scientifically relevant factors in cul- 
ture change’... Out of [the] practical efforts [of economics and functionalism] to deal with cur- 
rent problems is growing a cultural dichotomy which will stand man in good stead in his continu- 
ing effort to shake off the superstiticns of the past which maintain the vested interests of the 
present.” 


I hope that this extracted condensation makes the purport of Section IV clearer 
than the full but somewhat rambling text. It still leaves the good things and the bad 
things sometimes as the first and sometimes as the second member of a balance, which 
is disconcerting to those of us who do not see it as self-evident that civilization is good 
but culture bad, or how enterprise is an opposite to machines, or who wonder what the 
contrast of body and mind has to do with the problem, or who it is that is meant to 
stand for the good education and who for the bad propaganda. So I have tried to clarify 
what this dichotomy really is that the authors advocate as a panacea but which they 
have managed to veil or leave unclear as regards the detailed line-up of its content; with 
the following outcome, to the best of my understanding. 


Good Bad 
Liberating institutions Stultifying institutions 
Efficient customs Inefficient customs 
Scientific beliefs Traditional beliefs 
Customs proved by dry light of reason Customs persisting by immemorial prejudice 
Technology Ceremony 
Industrialism Imperialism 
Machine Business enterprise 
Education Propaganda 
Scientific method Use of products of science 
Civilization Culture 
Means Ends in themselves 
Body Mind 
Aristans and scientists Witch-doctors and businessmen 
Housewives and mechanics Traditional culture 


Dichotomy which helps to shake off: Superstitions of the past maintaining vested interests 


Just what shade or color of partisanship this comes to I do not know, nor does it 
much matter. It is clear from the list that the authors’ attitude is one of seeing all good 
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on one side, all evil on the other. Moreover, they assume to assign the label of unquali” 
fied good or evil to every cultural activity. These evaluations are not matters of inquiry’ 
they just are so: the list is a credo to act on. The trouble with the poor functionalists 
and economists has been that they have not known about this simple good-bad list or 
dichotomy, so sometimes they have straddled both sides of the fence, to their and oth- 
-s’ discomfort. All they need to do now is to take over the list, put a straight-ticket 
check mark against every item on the good side, and all will be well with their sciences. 

The world is full of aberrations, and it may seem that this one need not be taken 
too seriously. But the article contains several postulates which, if more widely accepted, 
would quickly undermine and destroy science. I assert, contrariwise, the following sim- 
ple propositions, which the Gregg-Williams article violates or denies: 

1. The method of science is to begin with questions, not with answers, least of all with value 
judgments. 

2. Science is dispassionate inquiry and therefore cannot take over outright any ideologies “al- 
ready formulated in everyday life,” since these are themselves inevitably traditional and normally 
tinged with emotional prejudice. 

3. Sweeping all-or-none, black-or-white judgments are characteristic of totalitarian attitudes 
and have no place in science, whose very nature is inferential and judicial. 


The matter of cultural relativism and its implications is too complex to be gone into 
systematically here. Obviously, relativism poses certain problems when from trying 
merely to understand the world we pass on to taking action in the world: and right de- 
cisions are not always easy to find. However, it is also obvious that authoritarians who 
know the complete answers beforehand will necessarily be intolerant of relativism: they 
should be, if there is only one truth and that is theirs. 

I admit that hatred of the intolerant for relativism does not suffice to make rela- 
tivism true. But most of us are human enough for our belief in relativism to be some- 
what reinforced just by that fact. At any rate, it would seem that the world has come 
far enough so that it is only by starting from relativism and its tolerations that we may 
hope to work out a new set of absolute values and standards, if such are attainable at 
all or prove to be desirable. 

A. L. KROEBER 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 


FUNCTIONALISM: A PROTEST 

The paper by Dorothy Gregg and Elgin Williams in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
for October-December 1948 calls for protest. The authors arbitrarily apply the label 
“functionalist” to certain writers on anthropology and sociology. By selecting from these 
writers detached quotations, to which they sometimes attach meanings that they did 
not have in the minds of the writers, they build up an imaginary picture of something 
they call “functionalism,” which they then present as a body of views held by all the 
persons they have decided to call functionalists. All the canons of scholarly integrity 
are ignored. 

Malinowski has explained that he is the inventor of functionalism, to which he gave 
its name. His definition of it is clear; it is the theory or doctrine that every feature of 
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culture of any people past or present is to be explained by reference to seven biological 
needs of individual human beings. I cannot speak for the other writers to whom the 
label functionalist is applied by the authors, though I very much doubt if Redfield or 
Linton accept this doctrine. As for myself I reject it entirely, regarding it as useless 
and worse. As a consistent opponent of Malinowski’s functionalism I may be called an 
anti-functionalist. 

Malinowski’s view of society is rooted in utilitarianism, and his theory is one of a 
series of theories of one general kind. There was the theory of Lester Ward that “de- 
sires of associated men” act as “social forces” and produce the institutions which 
constitute the social order. He was followed by Albion Small (1905) who proposed to 
explain the features of social life as the product of six basic interests—health, wealth, 
sociability, knowledge, beauty, rightness. Sumner (Folkways, 1907) sought to explain 
social evolution as the result of four basic motives—hunger, sex passion, vanity and 
fear. Malinowski produced a variant, in which culture is substituted for society, and 
seven “basic biological needs” are substituted for the desires, interests and motives of 
the earlier writers. 

One thesis of the paper referred to, and apparently the major thesis, is that “both 
economists and functionalists derive behavior from biological sources and as a result 
view all customs as reasonable and necessary.” After pointing out that every one knows 
that the “wants” of human beings in any society are socially determined, the authors 
continue, “Nevertheless functionalists, like economists, do take wants and needs as 
individual, inborn physical mechanisms. They do derive cultural necessities and im- 
peratives from physiological sources. The outcome of this procedure is apparently that 
all social institutions appear right and good by definition. Behavior stems from needs; 
it follows that the institutional manifestations of these needs are reasonable, necessary 
and just. 

So far as I am concerned, and I can only speak for myself, the statement that I 
take wants and needs as individual, inborn physical mechanisms is a falsehood invented 
by the authors for some reason of their own. I generally avoid any use of the word 
“need”’ since it is tainted with ambiguity. As to wants, could any one in the world be- 
lieve that my wants, for certain kinds of books, for certain kinds of music, or for a 
typewriter, are inborn physical mechanisms? This is what the readers of this journal 
are told that I believe. 

In the passage quoted above there is an omitted step in the argument, namely, 
the proposition that all modes of behavior that are derived from biological sources, 
or “stem from needs,” are right and good; reasonable, necessary and just. What is not 
clear is whether the authors themselves think this, or whether they are asserting that 
all functionalists hold this view. For the latter, they do not produce a single scrap of 
evidence. I find it impossible to believe that Malinowski or any other person has ever 
entertained it. In any case the anthropologist is not concerned, as an anthropologist, 
with whether such things as slavery or cannibalism, or the institutions of the United 
States or Russia, are or are not right, good, reasonable or just. Among the Malays 
there is an institution known as amok; in certain circumstances a man runs amok 
and kills as many persons as he can before he himself is killed; the authors say that all 
so-called functionalists think that this institution is right, good, reasonable and 
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just. Is this absurdity the sort of thing that deserves to be put before the readers 


of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST? ‘ 
I have no wish to follow further the irresponsible extravagances of the authors. t 
They certainly do not deserve to be taken seriously. I only ask to be permitted to regis- i 


ter a personal protest against a procedure, for which they can find no possible justi- 
fication or excuse, by which, having applied to me the label “functionalist,” they 
attribute to me, first, acceptance of the Malinowskian theory of culture, which I 
reject, and second, the quite impossible view that all customs and institutions of any 
society are right and good, and I suppose they might add that all socially accepted be- 
liefs are true. 

It is true that I make use of the concept of function, and I did so in my lectures at 


Cambridge and the London School of Economics before the time when Malinowski ( 
began to study anthropology. All physiologists make use of the same concept, but they 
are not called functionalists. The concept, as I use it, is one that enables us to study ( 
the interrelations of a structure and an associated process. An organism has a struc- f 
ture of organs and tissues and fluids. What we call the life of an organism is a process. t 
The structure determines the process; life consists of the actions and interactions of ‘ 
organs. The process determines the structure, by renewing it and keeping it alive. This ‘ 
mutual relation between structure and process in an organism is what is referred to ( 
when we speak of function in physiology. I 
For me, as for many others, there is such a thing as social structure. The theory 
of social evolution depends on this concept, since that theory is that in human life I 
there has been a development of different types of structural systems by divergence { 
or variation, and a development of more complex systems from simpler ones. A social ‘ 
structure is an arrangement of persons in relationships defined and regulated by in- é‘ 
stitutions; and an institution is an established pattern of conduct, or a set of patterns, 
relating to some feature of social life. The process that is connected with social struc- 
ture is social life, the interactions and joint actions of persons who are brought into | 
relation by the structure. The concept of function, as I employ it, is used to describe 
the discoverable interconnections of the social structure and the processes of social | ‘ 
life. The social life is determined by the structure; the structure is maintained in ex- t 
istence by the social life, or undergoes modification through the events of the social ‘ 
life (such as a war, for example). The function of an institution, custom or belief, or of 
some regular social activity, such as a funeral ceremony, or the trial and punishment 
of a criminal, lies in the effects it has in the complex whole of social structure and the 
process of social life. | 
This theory of society in terms of structure and process, interconnected by func- | 1 
tion, has nothing in common with the theory of culture as derived from individual 
biological needs. Why should the authors of the paper referred to pretend that they 
are the same thing? What do they think they can get out of this attempt to introduce 1 
utter confusion? 
It is worth while to point out that names ending in -ism do not apply to scientific ( 
theories, but do apply to philosophical doctrines. There are such things as socialism 
and utilitarianism, and also Platonism, Hegelianism and Marxism. Chemists work on 


the basis of the atomic theory, but no one calls their theory “atomism” though this 
may be an appropriate name for the philosophy of Democritus. By calling his doctrine 
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“functionalism” Malinowski seems to have wished to emphasize that it was the product 
of one mind, like any philosophical doctrine, not, like a scientific theory, the product of 
the co-operative thinking of a succession of scientists. Might it not prevent confusion 
if it were renamed Malinowskianism? 


A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
FACULTY oF ARTS 


Farouk I UNIVERSITY 
ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt 
THE CONTEXT OF THEMES 

In the July-September, 1948, issue of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Albert K. 
Cohen gave his views “‘on the place of ‘themes’ and kindred concepts in social theory.’” 
As he himself points out, his remarks tend to be highly condensed and offer some diffi- 
culty to the average reader. However, I gather he is for themes and kindred concepts as 
far as they go, only deploring that their sponsors have “divorced (them) from a broader 
theory and conceptual scheme.” The conceptual scheme that he feels has been forgotten 
apparently relates to “the kinds of things that have got to get done somehow, regardless 
of themes or value systems.”’ Themes cannot be anything, says Mr. Cohen. They cannot 
defy the limitations of the environment; they cannot make impossible demands upon 
human beings; they cannot prevent some kind of working relationship between one 
human group and another; they cannot halt reproduction and the food quest; they may 
not jeopardize the allocation of duties and responsibilities in matters of work and au- 
thority. The divorcement of themes and kindred concepts from such a list of basic needs 
and institutions of man, he declares, constitutes an “‘idealistic theory of action” and 
“the fallacy of misplaced concreteness.” 

I shall not attempt to speak for those responsible for “kindred concepts” but as the 
author of the papers on “themes” to which Cohen pays his respects I must observe that 
the “divorce” which he deplores exists solely in his own mind. 

A glance at the very first paragraph of the first paper I contributed on the subject 
of themes should have shown that the existence of basic human needs and social struc- 
ture was taken into account and that themes were conceived of as postulates which 
arose from them and in relation to them. I wrote: 

“A study of avy society, nonliterate or modern, ordinarily divides into familiar cate- 
gories, such as political organization, economy, social life, religion, art, etc. Yet, in 
spite of the universality of human needs which this suggests and the historical connections 
between peoples of which we are aware, each culture, in specific respects and in its 
totality, is different from every other, both in content and organization (emphasis 
supplied).’”” 

It should be abundantly clear from this that the concept of themes is not intended 
to set up a rival, idealistic approach to the study of culture which ignores fundamental 
human needs and primary, universal institutions, but is intended better to describe and 
explain the patterning and change which occur within this framework. We have sus- 
pected for some time, even before Cohen’s closely reasoned discussion of the matter, 
that Eskimos, Hottentots, Navahos and Fijians reproduce, have some kind of social 


1 Cohen, 1948. 2 Opler, 1945, p. 198. 
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understandings, and concern themselves about subsistence. The concept of themes was 
introduced to explain and interpret what is left untouched by such a general conceptual 
framework as Cohen presents—the patterning, associations, attitudes and rationaliza- 
tions that accompany, in any specific setting, the activities basic to the maintenance 
and functioning of the human organisms and the society. 

An example may indicate how investigation of a theme can provide understanding 
about a culture or a phase of a culture without detracting from the validity of ‘“‘musts”’ 
such as Cohen is afraid will be lost in the shuffle. 

A theme which I have not yet tried to phrase precisely, but which certainly involves 
ideas of struggle, rivalry and opposition, runs throughout the relationship between the 
sexes in Jicarilla Apache society. Thus, evil was introduced into the world as a result 
of infidelity and the dispute and hostility between the sexes that grew from it. In vulgar 
discourse the sexual act is referred to as “eating one’s prey.’’ Conception occurs only 
when the blood (semen) of the man accumulates and overpowers blood in the womb 
of the woman. Mates are used as pawns in the attempt to test or humiliate joking rela- 
tives. Contests in which members of one sex seek to influence and subdue emotionally 
members of the other sex (love magic) are common. Relations between the sexes at 
the time of ceremony have to be strictly supervised; otherwise the purpose of the rite 
may be defeated. A youth who has never had relations with a woman is at his prime; 
at first intercourse speed and vigor are lost which can never be regained. Contact of 
any kind with menstrual blood has the most deleterious effects upon males. And so on. 

Now it seems to me clear from the existence and persistence of Jicarilla Apache 
society that the opposition of the sexes has not prevented heterosexual congress among 
these people and the perpetuation of the group. But to recognize this tells us singularly 
little about the sex life of the Jicarilla. I have argued that attention to all the ramifica- 
tions of nuclear ideas such as the one I have just described can take us much further. 
I believe the themal analysis tells us not only that the group is perpetuated, but quite 
a bit about the conditions and atmosphere surrounding sex and family life. Moreover, 
major emphases of the culture are illuminated in a manner difficult to accomplish by 
any other device. We see, for example, how this principle of male-female rivalry rein- 
forces practices of the sexual division of labor to create a sharp cleavage between the 
man’s world and the woman’s world. As a result we are not surprised to learn, for ex- 
ample, that a woman may not approach when certain activities are being carried on 
by men, and men may not approach a potter at her work lest the pot break. 

In further answer to the charge that a themal system is a purely idealistic system 
conceived without reference to such basic matters as economy, society and the like, I 
should simply like to call attention to the titles of the principal papers I have written 
on the subject. One is called, “Themes as Dynamic Forces in Culture’ and the other 
“An Application of the Theory of Themes ix Culture’’* (emphasis supplied). Themes 
are therefore something that occur, not in limbo, or in the fancy of a theorist, but in 
culture. And what is culture? About eighty years ago Edward B. Tylor offered a 
definition of culture which has been accepted in principle, and used, with slight varia- 
tion, ever since: “That complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, 
law, custom, and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of 


3 Ibid. * Opler, 1946. 
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society.” This definition emphasizes continuity and therefore assumes provisions for 
reproduction, economy and survival. It explicitly recognizes ordered social life. Later 
students of culture, such as Wissler, Malinowski, Linton, Murdock, Ford and many 
others, have extended and amplified Tylor’s definition and have provided lists of char- 
acteristics and “‘leasts” of culture and social systems considerably more complete and 
clear-cut than the one offered by Cohen. By placing my themes theory in the context 
of culture it was automatically brought into relationship with considerations which 
Cohen claims have been ignored. 

I wonder, finally, whether Cohen is not tilting at windmills. He says he is afraid 
that what is basic and urgent, “things which have to get done somehow,” will be 
overlooked in a themal approach. But themes are not dreams or inventions. A theme 
is, by definition, “‘postulate or position, declared or implied, and usually controlling 
behavior or stimulating activity, which is tacitly approved or openly promoted in a 
society.’’® The very term used suggests that a theme refers to insistent, recurrent, and 
important elements in the culture. A theme cannot be assumed merely; it has to be 
tested and validated by its expressions, its translations into conduct or belief. It is 
hardly likely that matters of great importance in a culture will fail to leave their im- 
press on the themal system. One might even suppose that Cohen would be interested 
in comparing those things he has a priori decided are important with what is revealed 
to be of great moment to carriers of many cultures by an analysis of theines. 

Morris EDWARD OPLER 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Irwaca, New York 
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SOME MOHAVE GESTURES 


Since the literature on culturally standardized gestures is a rather meager one, the 
following notes on Mohave gestures may be of some interest to the anthropologist. 
The Mohave have no true sign language, although they possess a certain number of styl- 
ized and conventional gestures which—with the exception of sume offensive gestures— 
are, most of the time, accompanied by speech, even when the person addressed is at so 
great a distance as to be unable to hear the spoken word. 


(1) Emphasis. The speaker points to the ground with his right index. The arm shoots forward 
and downward, in an oblique motion, and is withdrawn with equal rapidity. This stylized gesture 
is used to lend emphasis to what one is saying, and is used even when no reference is made to the 
ground, nor to any other material object. 

(2) Travel and Locomotion. The speaker’s right index traces a line across his left palm, or else 
on the ground. 
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(3) Riding. The index and medius of the left hand, held straight, point toward the speaker’s 
right side. The other fingers are folded back against the palm. The index and medius of the right 
hand, held slightly apart, point downward, the back of the hand pointing toward the speaker’s 
left. The remaining fingers are folded back against the palm. The “horse” (left hand) then ap- 
proaches the “rider” (right hand) and inserts itself between the “rider’s legs.” In other words, the 
“horse” takes the active role in the act of mounting.' 

(4) Giving Directions. (a) “Come closer:’”’—The speaker draws his open hand toward his chest. 
(b) “Go away” or “Proceed:”’—The speaker’s open hand moves away from his chest. (c) 
“Change direction:’”’—The speaker draws his open hand across his chest, or parallel to it, in the 
desired direction. 

(5) Contiguity and Simultaneity. The index and the medius are extended forward. The thumb 
folds the ring-finger and the little finger toward the palm. The index and the medius are first held 
apart, and then are brought together. The same meaning can also be conveyed by using both 
hands; the index fingers point forward, while the thumbs fold back the other fingers against the 
palm. The extended index-fingers are then approximated in the manner whereby Americans indi- 
cate “We are just like that.” 

(6) Numbers. 

(a) Counting. Counting may start either with the thumb or with the little finger. When 
counting starts with the thumb “one” is indicated either by holding the thumb straight upward, 
or else by folding it back against the palm, and pressing it down with the right index. The thumb 
is used as a symbol for “one” only in counting 1, 2, 3, etc. 

(b) Quantity. “One”—index. “Two”—index and medius. ‘““Three”—index, medius and ring- 
finger. ““Four”—index, medius, ring-finger and little finger. ‘“Five’—five fingers extended. In 
every instance the speaker’s palm faces his chest, the back of his hand being turned toward the 
interlocutor. Number “four” can be indicated in several ways. All fingers may be held close to- 
gether. The four fingers may be spread, just a little. The index and medius, as well as the ring- 
finger and the little finger are approximated, while the medius is separated from the ring-finger 
by a gap. The sign for number four, which is the ritual number, is sometimes used as a gesture of 
mere emphasis, without any reference to quantity. 

(7) Cardinal Points. In drawing maps the Mohave usually place “East” where we place 
“North.” 

(8) Sleep, Dream. The speaker’s eyes are closed. 

None of these gestures, with the possible exception of those referring to “Change of Direction” 
and to the Cardinal Points, appear to be used without spoken words. 

The above list is far from being exhaustive. I merely listed those gestures which I happened to 
observe in the course of conversations dealing with other topics. 

GEORGE DEVEREUX 
TOPEKA 
KANSAS 


1 In an offensive gesture, indicating coitus, the active hand is the one representing the woman. 
This is interesting, in view of the tendency to use riding as a dream symbol for intercourse. 


COMMENTS ON THE QUESTION OF INCESTUOUS 
MARRIAGES IN OLD IRAN 


Those anthropologists who turn their attention to a reconstruction or interpretation 
of historical cultures usually find a large literature representing the labors of historians, 
linguists, and literary scholars who already have wrestled with many of the ethnologi- 
cal problems presented by the historical evidence. When these problems have relevance 
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to ethnological theory, the anthropologist coming on such literature does his colleagues 
a service by calling it to their attention. In this light the recent article by J. S. Slotkin, 
“On a Possible Lack of Incest Regulations in Old Iran” (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
Vol. 49, pp. 612-617), is worthy of some comment, since it is of interest to all students 
of social organization. He presents his thesis that Iran was possibly without incest 
taboos evidently as the culmination of primary research on his part, for he makes no 
reference to any discussion of the problem by modern scholars. 

In order to give further perspective on the matter I wish to call attention to the 
fact that the problem Slotkin raises has been the subject of some debate among orien- 
talists. Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, in his Next-of-kin Marriages in Old Iran 
(London, 1888), vigorously, if not altogether successfully, attacks the idea that inces- 
tuous marriages were ever practiced by Zoroastrians. Maganlal A. Buch in Zoroastrian 
Ethics (Baroda, 1919, pp. 129-132) favors the interpretation that the evidence refers 
to a preferential marriage of first cousins. This interpretation, too, is not well supported 
by the late Pahlavi texts which specifically mention the union of mother with son and 
father with daughter. In Early Zoroastrianism (London, 1913, pp. 204-208), James H. 
Moulton suggests certain parallels with the royal incest and cult practices of such Afri- 
can tribes as the Galla, and takes the position that the Magi were a small pre-Persian 
cult-group. He feels, further, that E. W. West had pretty well settled much of the 
controversy in his appendix entitled ““The Meaning of Khvetuk-das or Kvetudad”’ 
(Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 18). 

West used exactly the same primary sources that Slotkin presents, interpreting 
them more critically from an historiographical point of view. He points out that nearly 
all the classical sources, of which Slotkin makes so much, are merely restatements of a 
Greek ethnocentric legend about Persian morals, only one or two of the earliest writers 
having had any first-hand contact with the Persians. The latter refer only to the Magi 
in this connection, and Moulton points out that Herodotus, who had some direct con- 
tact with the Persians, states that the marriage of Cambyses to his sister (cited by the 
Greeks forever after as evidence of Persian degeneracy) was directly at variance with 
the Persian custom of his time. West further indicates that clear reference to incestuous 
marriages appears only in the Pahlavi texts, which are late (mainly 8th and 9th cen- 
turies A. D.) and in the form of arguments in favor of the practice. He makes it clear, 
as do the texts themselves when read in full, that the tenor of these arguments is to try 
to convince a sceptical and resistant audience which considered such practices abhor- 
rent. The implication looms that in the late period, at least, incestuous marriages were 
not favored by any large numbers of Iranians or even by the rank and file of Zoroas- 
trians. Nor, significantly, do the arguments in their favor hark back to any old prece- 
dents, but rationalize such marriages on purely mythological grounds. 

Very recently in Zoroaster and his World (Princeton, 1947, Vol. I, p. 119), Ernst 
Herzfeld attempts an interpretation for the hitherto unknown Old Persian period. He 
translates hvetuvadatha as ‘“‘marriage inside the vis,” a patrilineal kin group. He feels 
that the institution grew up to reconcile the Persian patrilineal with the pre-Persian 
matrilineal rules of inheritance and succession, which would make such incestuous mar- 


! It is surprising that Slotkin fails to refer directly to this article since he cites West’s transla- 
tions of the text material appearing in the same volume. 
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riages comparable with those of the Inca royal family. He further asserts that such mar- 
riages were between half siblings only (illustrated in the famous case of Cambyses), as 
polygyny was normal, and never between children of the same mother. 

It is apparent that next-of-kin marriage in Iran is susceptible of varying interpreta- 
tions. In fact the knowledge necessary for a full understanding of its place in Zoroastri- 
anism is still lacking. It is clear, however, that the practice was limited, was contrary 
to popular mores, and, of course, does not survive among the modern Parsees, who ob- 
ject to the idea that it was ever advocated by Zoroastrians. As an ethnologist, therefore, 
I am convinced that Slotkin’s thesis that we have here a serious challenge to the con- 
cept of the “universality” of incest taboos is without adequate support. 

Warp H. GoopENOUGH 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Maptson, WISCONSIN 


THE CHATELPERRON SKULL; A REDISCOVERED HUMAN SKULL-CAP 
FROM THE FRENCH EARLY UPPER PALAEOLITHIC 


During the latter third of the nineteenth century Dr. Joseph Bailleau, a French 
physician and enthusiastic archaeologist, apparently discovered a human skull in the 
multiple cave of La Grotte des Fées, in the commune of Chatelperron. Stone and bone 
artifacts from this cave have long been held to typify the first stage of French Upper 
Palaeolithic culture. Dr. Bailleau died before the skull could be described, and it re- 
mained unknown in his collection until it was sold by his estate to the Wellcome His- 
torical Medical Museum, London, some years ago. In 1947 a new survey of the Chatel- 
perron palaeolithic industry was published by Mr. A. D. Lacaille, together with a de- 
scription of the skull by Professor A. J. E. Cave. It is the purpose of the present note 
to draw attention to this publication, and to Cave’s description of the skull.! 

While in England, on a grant from the Viking Fund, in the summer of 1948, the 
writer was afforded an opportunity to discuss the Chatelperron finds with Mr. A. D. 
Lacaille. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Ashdown Underwood, Director, and Mr. A. D. Lacaille, 
archaeologist, of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, London, the present writer 
was able to make a careful examination of the Chatelperron skull. He agrees with Cave, 
and with Morant who studied it independently, that this human relic is almost certainly 
of early Upper Palaeolithic age. 

The skull is highly mineralized and extremely heavy. The character of the bone is 
identical in degree of mineralization and hue with most of the animal bones from 
Chatelperron. The industry of La Grotte des Fées is early Aurignacian, and the skull is 
almost certainly from the same Aurignacian horizon. 

The Chatelperron skull consists of an incomplete skull-cap, comprising the entire 
left parietal, the whole of the right and the greater part of the left frontal. The skull- 
cap is probably that of a male who died within the fourth decade. The bones are ex- 
tremely thick, being of the order of 6.0 to 10.0 mm. in thickness in the medio-frontal re- 
gion, 7.5 mm. at the right parietal eminence (euryon), and 11.0 mm. at the thickest 


1 A. D. Lacaille, “Chatelperron; a New Survey of its Palaeolithic Industry. With an Appendix 
on a Human Skull by A. J. E. Cave,” Archaeologia, vol. 92, pp. 95-119, 4 plates. 
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parts of the parietals. The merest remnant of the bony nose indicates that the nasal 
skeleton was prominent. The (right) superior orbital margin is sharp and gracile, and 
terminates laterally in a strikingly developed external angular process. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this skull is its extreme brachycephaly. The 
maximum length is 186.0 mm. and its maximum breadth 158 mm., the cranial index 
‘s therefore 85.5. The skull is, in fact, a little over an inch short of being as broad as it 
is long. The top and lower sides of the skull exhibit a markedly flattened (platycranial) 
contour. 

Cave has shown that there is very good agreement between the contours of the Solu- 
trean, Pfedmost and Obercassel crania, all of Upper Palaeolithic age, and the Chatel- 
perron skull. As Cave says, until proof to the contrary be forthcoming there can be 
little doubt that the Chatelperron skull is of early Palaeolithic age. 

M. F. AsHLEY Montacu 
DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY 
HAHNEMANN MEpiIcat COLLEGE AND Hospitat 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


SCIENCE AND HUMAN RIGHTS: REASON AND ACTION 


The arguments of Julian Steward and H. G. Barnett! in their interesting critiques 
of the Statement on Human Rights, published under the sponsorship of the Executive 
Board of this Association,? may be summarized as follows: (1) Science cannot, through 
the medium of scientific method, demonstrate the validity or “rightness” of any par- 
ticular point of view toward what is “good” for society and personality. (2) An attempt 
to do so perforce involves the scientist in contradictions and pushes him into the pe- 
culiar position of elevating his empirical knowledge to the level of values. (3) There- 
fore, science, on the one hand, and value-making, policy-making, and moral-making on 
the other, are incompatible, and the individual must choose which of these he intends 
to pursue. (4) They conclude that (a) professionals as a group had best avoid the field 
of social pronouncement and value-supporting, and adhere to science (Steward); and 
(b) the support of social movements and causes is all right and even advisable, but let 
us do so honestly with a frank declaration of our position, abandoning the attempt to 
justify our stand scientifically (Barnett). 

As a general viewpoint, this position has much to recommend it. The writer has 
presented a somewhat similar though more extended argument (similar, especially, to 
Barnett’s remarks) in another paper.’ The viewpoint has also figured extensively in the 
discussions concerning “applied anthropology” and in the field of sociology.® 

Let us examine this position, both as a general viewpoint in the social sciences and 
with more particular reference to the Statement on Human Rights. In doing so, we 
shall make a fundamental assumption: The behavior of the scientist, whatever it may 
be, contains social implications. Science, as a general field of social behavior, and indi- 
vidual scientists, as members of society, cannot escape the implications of knowledge 
and action. This assumption is particularly relevant in the contemporary period. 


1 Steward, 1948; Barnett, 1948. 2 “Statement on Human Rights,” 1947. 

3 Bennett, 1946, especially pp. 569-571. 

4 See Evans-Pritchard, 1946, for an illuminating discussion with some similarity to the argu- 
ments presented later in this paper. 5 See Lundberg, 1947. 
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It would thus appear that the position taken by Steward is incomplete. The scien- 
tist has difficulty escaping from the dilemmas of social participation merely by with- 
drawing from the scene and adhering to science. Even if he attempts to so withdraw, his 
withdrawal may have social implications whether or not they are apparent at the mo- 
ment. Especially in the social sciences is the difficulty of withdrawal great, since the 
social sciences deal with data that directly affect social relationships through the me- 
dium of implied or stated values, positions that involve preferences among various 
modes of social action, explanations of the social and human consequences of existing 
group structures, and the like. Withdrawal from social participation can mean that 
the social scientist then abandons his data to those who wish to use it, and he cannot be 
certain of their motives. His position is then like that of the atomic physicists, who find 
themselves unable to disengage from social action even if they wished to do so. 

It would further appear that both Steward and Barnett feel it possible and feasible 
for the anthropologist to choose his role in the field of action and science, or both. This 
is implicit in the language of their communications, stressing as it does “should” and 
“ought,” and the this-is-the-way-it-really-is type of argument. This rationalistic and 
voluntaristic implication of freedom of choice permeates modern social science. Yet the 
important problem is precisely the one of how and under what circumstances we are 
or are not “free” to “choose” our roles. We cannot—especially in contemporary society 
—assume that our roles can be chosen without conflict and according to a logical po- 
sition; frequently a supposedly freely-chosen role may have social implications far 
from what it is assumed it would have. For the social process is not simple enough to 
permit the individual to make a cool choice of role; the individual is participating in the 
social process, and anything he does affects his participation in ways he cannot predict 
on an individual and rational basis. 

This general problem of separation of science from action may be viewed from an- 
other perspective. To quote Barnett, ‘As long as we cannot ourselves divorce our 
opinions from our facts we cannot expect others to take us at face value as scientists.’ 
Inherent in this remark is the assumption again that scientific behavior is readily sep- 
arable and distinguishable from other systems of behavior, and that such separation 
can be achieved by pronouncement. In the first place, it would appear that social 
scientific data, of all scientific data, are most subject to social implication and participa- 
tion. The social scientist who discovers the valuational and motivational background 
for eating nutritious foods, or who states that his data indicate the vital social function 
of religion, may protest to the avid public that he is “only a scientist,’ but he will be 
drawn into the field of social action in spite of his protests. The point is that his “facts” 
are permeated with “opinions” because they are active in the social process, and nothing 
he says can alter this fact. His intent, unfortunately, is not always what decides in the 
question of fact or opinion. 

Furthermore, the dichotomy of facts vs. opinion (or values, etc.), is questionable, 
whether assessed from an epistemological or a cultural standpoint. The choice of prob- 
lem is in large measure determined by what our culture,class,or group deems important. 
As scientists, we generally choose our “facts” and our problems through our sense of 
what we regard as significant and valuable knowledge. The majority of social scientific 


6 Op. cit., p. 355. 
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problems and research are guided by “‘practical”’ considerations. Various approaches are 
possible here. For instance, we may choose to present our research conclusions as 
“sheer fact,” but in doing so, we may have the ulterior motive of changing opinion 
simply by the presentation of “facts,” having already decided what side of the issue we 
believe in. Anthropology’s continual insistence upon the “‘facts”’ of race is a case in point 
Such “facts” are thus closely allied with “opinion.” 

Barnett may reply that he grants the ultimate sociocultural determination of scien- 
tific knowledge, but that he is talking about the problem of immediately “‘colored” 
facts and conclusions. What I am attempting to point out is that the distinction between 
fact and opinion is not as simple as Barnett implies. To separate facts from opinion 
is never easy, neither within science nor in our public utterances. This is particularly 
the case in the contemporary period, where all actions have come to hold political signifi- 
cance; and most especially the case in the social sciences, where the nature of much of 
the data precludes any simple distinction between “fact”? and “value.” 

We may consider some further ramifications of the problem. Steward and Barnett 
object to certain confusions and contradictions in the Statement on Human Rights. For 
example, they indicate that is it inconsistent to uphold cultural self-determination and 
at the same time condemn nations and cultures which reject democracy. The incon- 
sistency enters through the use of scientific knowledge in the “validation” of cultural 
self-determination. Granting here, for sake of discussion, that this position ot the State- 
ment is logically ambiguous and confusing, is it not possible that this is not the point 
involved. Suppose we are faced (as we often are) with the following situation: In order to 
accomplish a given end which our values point as desirable, it may be necessary to throw 
the weight of our prestige as scientists toward the side we prefer. If we merely say,“‘we 
support this cause because we believe it to be good,” admitting that we cannot justify 
our stand scientifically, we speak not with the prestige accorded us as scientists, but 
as ordinary citizens. But we are also faced with the distinct possibility that if we act 
collectively, using our prestige as scientists, saying (with our fingers crossed) that our 
science teaches us that this particular end is desirable, we may stand to accomplish a 
great deal. 

What shall we do? Remain “pure” and speak only as citizens (individually, or as a 
band of men of good will); or engage in dubious argument and logical ambiguity in order 
to establish our influence? Perhaps the Statement can be classified in this latter cate- 
gory. Thus in granting the ambiguities and contradictions which Steward and Barnett 
point out, we may at the same time accept the possibility that the document is a po- 
tentially useful instrument for social and political action. I know of no simple way in 
which the question can be resolved; it depends entirely upon such matters as the con- 
sciences of anthropologists, their individual urges toward logical consistency, and their 
individual perspectives on the nature of social action. There are no pre-prepared direc- 
tives. 

Of course, there have been periods in modern history when a scientist could “‘scienti- 
tifically” justify a given valuational position without fear of the contradictions and am- 
biguities so apparent now in similar efforts. One such period was in the latter half of the 
19th century, when “‘progress’”’ was taken for granted as incontrovertibly proved both 
by expanding technology and prosperity, and thus eventuated in the theory of cultural 
evolution. There was another period in the early days of pragmatism and behaviorism 
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when educational theories and scientific knowledge seemed to substantiate one another. 
This period likewise has terminated. 

With deeper scientific knowledge, social chaos, political upheaval, and ideological 
change and conflict, the social scene has become too complex to permit these simple 
coincidences. Our philosophical sophistication is greater, we are, often cynically, more 
aware of our own failings and confusions. Today, if the scientist wishes to enter the 
field of social problems, he is often forced to concern himself with the casuistry and ver- 
bal jockeying of the contemporary power struggle—that is, if he is to make his voice 
heard at all. Some of us, like Steward, may feel it is better to plague all houses and 
depart, but this, as we have suggested, simply evades the question, and does not resolve 
our responsibility and implication. 

Let us take an example. Barnett’s criticism, in which we find the implied desire to 
separate a statement of human rights from any particular set of values, nationally or 
culturally determined. “Freedom,” he says is defined by the statement in an American 
sense, and it cannot therefore be used as a general standard with which to evaluate other 
cultures. Now, it is true that the Statement does just that; uses American values with 
which to set standards—or if its standards are not American, then they are “Western 
European democractic.” Therefore, applying standards of logical consistency, the 
Statement is on shaky ground. But perhaps this misses an important point. Perhaps, 
under current conditions in the UN, and in light of the political conflicts now under way, 
the formulations of the Statement are precisely the ones which will prove effective to 
accomplish certain ends. Perhaps American or Western European delegates might de- 
sire such a statement in order to preserve or further some policy related to trusteeship. 
The very shakiness of the logic of the Statement might, in a different nonscientific set- 
ting, become solid and righteous justification for a concrete political policy—such as, let 
us say, keeping Pacific islands under American control. 

At this point we might ask, “Is it desirable to keep these islands under our control?” 
This is a question that really should be answered first, before one even writes a State- 
ment on Human Rights. The Statement is an instrument to accomplish certain ends. 
What are these ends? Has the Association decided? Is the logic and argument of the 
Statement attuned to these ends? 

It is on this question that Barnett shows fairly casual thinking. He suggests that we 
admit that ‘‘we have an axe to grind and dispense with the camouflage.”’ Who, how- 
ever, will take the authority to speak for the entire Association, where questions of 
value arise? Assuming we wish to proceed democratically, how do we discover the values 
of individual members? How do we take into account the obvious conflicts of value 
among our membership? As the writer has pointed out in another paper, some of us 
would prefer to see nonliterate peoples homogeneous, and others would choose to render 
them more heterogeneous. In the face of these difficult problems, it is not necessarily 
impractical for the Association to issue a manifesto; on the contrary, it may be really 
all the Association can do in the face of the conflict and dissension in its own ranks. 
Hence such a Statement will necessarily be ambiguous, and further, this very am- 
biguity might or could provide its political effectiveness.°® 


7 Op. cit., p. 355. 8 Bennett, 1946b. 
® It should be clearly understood that I am not saying that these are the circumstances; nor 
am I justifying or defending the Statement. I am only pointing out that in social action all such 
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The point is that one cannot be certain precisely which line of action to follow, nor 
can one predict the results of any course chosen. Defense for any line of attack can be 
made, and criticism of any approach is possible. 

Aside from the question of conflicts in value among our own ranks, there is a further 
problem,—implied throughout Barnett’s communication, that concerns the wording of 
the Statement. That is, I feel he is not objecting to the idea of a manifesto so much as to 
its phraseology; to wit, “ . . . the evaluative descriptions of certain historical situations 
(e.g., ‘disastrous for mankind’) . . . such otherwise meaningless statements as: ‘There 
can be no full development of the individual personality as long as the individual is 
told, by men who have the power to enforce their commands. . . . ’”’, etc."° Barnett’s 
objection to the language of the Statement is not followed by specific suggestions for 
changes, so it is not entirely possible to know what he had in mind. The point is that 
language of this sort is the language of public pronouncement, of social action,and should 
not be confused with the language of a scientific monograph. One has the feeling, there- 
fore, that while Barnett’s criticisms are often logically sound, they miss the point, since 
they show some lack of understanding of the objectives of the manifesto, and the cli- 
mate of attitude in which it is presented. 

Barnett’s lack of clarity on this point is perhaps revealed further in his phrase, ‘““The 
weakness that is inherent in all evaluative approaches to social problems. . . . ”" One 
might ask, what approach to social problems other than the evaluative is there? If it is 
defined as a “problem,” we believe there is something “‘wrong,” and this is a purely 
evaluative viewpoint. Hence in engaging in social action, our language and our general 
behavior always tends in the direction of evaluative pronouncement—simply because 
such is the climate of social action. One is appealing to men’s emotions, not their intel- 
lects. Such language has influence, gets things done. Again, of course, I freely admit that 
the Association was not forced to word its Statement the way it was; I am only pointing 
out that one cannot discard the Statement and its implied approach merely by showing 
that it is illogical or confused. This misses the very important point of how and in what 
social atmosphere the Statement was to be used. Ii all efforts at social action were re- 
quired to stand the test of logical symmetry I am afraid we should be cursed with a 
static society. 

It is the factor of change which implies the most serious criticisms of any purely 
logical position on social action and social science. Steward’s position of withdrawal, 
taken in a society where political affairs were remote and distinct from social scientific 
activity, might not only work but might become a defensible approach to the problem. 
At one time such a position could have been maintained in anthropology. However, 


possibilities must be considered. We cannot assume that any rational position can be adhered to 
merely because it is rational and “pure”’ or “honest”! 

10 Op. cit., p. 354. Barnett objects particularly to the use of the idea, “full personality develop- 
ment,” commenting in effect that although the Balinese might have different personalities from 
ours, who is to say whether they are fuller or less full? This seems to me as an over-literal con- 
struction of the language of the Statement. The Statement is referring to cases of repression by 
political means of the freedom of individuals, but to dignify this position with the professional] 
aura—and that purpose is the clearest thing about the whole Statement—it translated “political 
repression” into current scientific jargon. If one accepts the Statement as an instrumentality, one 
can take its difficulties in stride. 

" Ibid. 
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social change has brought social science and social action more closely together; with- 
drawal now has direct political implications. The point is that change affects the rele- 
vance and meaning of a logically-argued “stand” on an issue. When Barnett says, con- 
cerning the problem of scientific justification for human rights, that, “there is no scien- 
tific approach to the question of human rights... ,’’" one must follow with a qualifi- 
cation: There is no “scientific approach to the question of human rights’’ in a science 
which regards itself as value-free. If, however, this science begins to change toward a 
form in which values are accepted as premises or as guides for research—as they are 
beginning to be accepted—then our science is not value-free, and we cannot truth- 
fully say that that science has no relevance for the problem of human rights. Change, 
then, in the social definitions of science and action must bring about change in our per- 
sonal stand on any question. We cannot, by fiat, lay down a permanent dictum about 
patterns of activity which are in constant flux.“ The mere publication of such dicta 
are in themselves active either in promoting or retarding change. 

Thus in order to participate in social affairs in a world in change, it is often necessary 
to take contradictory and ambiguous positions. It may not be possible for us coolly and 
blandly to choose our path of action with respect to a given cause or movement, and 
our decision and mode of participation may be sudden, ad hoc, and forced. In order to 
make our influence felt, it may be necessary to compromise hallowed scientific logic. 
We have actually been doing it for years in several areas of our science, particularly in 
“applied” anthropology. It also has been a persistently recurring theme in the culture- 
and-personality field at least since the publication of Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Cul- 
ture. In the quarter-century of our discussion of racism a similar contradictory argu- 
ment has been used: On the one hand we have said that there are no differences between 
human groups; on the other, we have specified the scientific possibilities of differences, 
and have discovered some. Scientifically, we know that differences between human 
varieties can and do exist; ideologically, it serves our purpose to deny them. We have 
had our cake and have eaten it too, but few anthropologists would deplore our partici- 
pation in the racist issue. We apparently took the course in that particular issue of not 
daring to admit the existence of differences, since we felt that a categorical denial had 
more social value than a half-admission of difference.” 


2 Barnett, 1948, p. 352. 

3 This point might be countered by saying that any science which accepts values as guides to 
research is therefore not science, and it is a very unfortunate and tragic development. This posi- 
tion, like the others discussed in this paper, is too rigid and logistic. It is not a black-and-white 
affairs, as has been implied earlier in the paper in the discussion of the “fact’’ vs. “value” question. 
I know of no social science which does not, in some way or another, accept values and valuation- 
ally-determined premises as hypotheses, data, conclusions and objectives. The acceptance of such 
preference-statements may or may not modify the strict objectivity of method, according to cir- 
cumstance. There is no automatic contamination. Moreover, there is a broad zone of ambiguity 
in many social scientific investigations (as in the analysis of “value systems”) where it is im- 
possible to determine whether or not, and in what manner, values are entering into method and 
conclusion. Individual scientists would need to undergo elaborate attitude tests to find out. 

M4 See Williams, 1947, for an analysis. 

48 Some of us say that the differences, while present, are unimportant. We say this, however, 
with a sinking feeling, since it always throws us open to the sneer; ‘See, first you said all races were 
equal, and now you say they aren’t. Make up your mind.” In the whole racist struggle we have 
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If we continue to assume that scientific behavior and knowledge are a part of social 
life, it follows that scientific research inevitably contains implications for problems and 
patterns in the society at large, and that these implications cannot be escaped. If we 
do not point them out, some one else will; or at least an effort should be made to 
clarify the particular implications which various observers appear to see. Our scientific 
propositions about culture and behavior are not “pure,” but are observations upon the 
social process, and contain implications for social life. For example, we can always 
expect that disagreement about these implications will occur, according to our respective 
propositions about the nature of cultural differences. 

In the Statement, one version of the implications was offered. Some of us do not 
agree that these are the “correct” implications. The criticisms of Steward and Barnett 
could \ead to this: Because of the possibility of such disagreement, we must blind our- 
selves to the implications of our work. This, however, virtually denies a social humanity 
to the scientist. We would appear to need debate and argument over the implications 
of anthropological research—not a pretense at purity. 

Alternatively, the writer feels that if anthropological research has pointed up any- 
thing, it is that human adjustment is a difficult and complex problem. No society has 
attained complete serenity, co-operation, full expansion of individual personality. All 
societies have achieved social order by emphasizing some tendencies in behavior and 
suppressing others, yet the suppressed tendencies require some sort of outlet if any 
adjustment is to be maintained. Social life is a process of give and take, and utopias 
appear irrelevant. We have also shown that social life is essentially a creative process, 
in that man develops his own adjustments, often modified to suit local circumstances. 
These adjustments change through contact with other men. We have not found any 
18th century-style social “‘forces” or “‘laws,’”’ only men striving, loving, hating, com- 
peting and co-operating."* Obviously the above position differs considerably from the 
propositions of the Statement. What implications can our readers find in them? What 
“causes” might be supported or opposed with these propositions? 

On the whole it is a healthy thing that American anthropologists, at long last, have 
been forced to thresh out among themselves these ancient and respectable problems. 
Withdrawn from the world of social debate and ideology for so many generations, 
American anthropology is now out in the open, hesitantly taking its steps, looking 
toward action, and in the process, as Barnett aptly puts it, of having “to get our bear- 
ings and decide where we are going.’’!” 

It is, after all, a futile enterprise to attempt to restrain scientists from social partici- 
pation. Scientists are individuals in society, whose behavior has implications within 
society, and as individuals, they cannot be expected to think alike and to accept a single 
logically consistent set of roles and dichotomies of experience. There are many different 
ways of making one’s power and prestige felt in social life, and not all these ways are 


done much more than merely say, “Your facts are wrong,” but have always insisted that the use 
of the myths for purposes of repression and discrimination were also wrong. Barnett’s position 
would really tend to imply that we must withdraw from anti-racist propagandizing. 

16 See Frank, 1948, pp. 152, 286-289 ff. 

17 Op. cit., p. 355. It might be well to point out that these battles were fought out long ago in 
sociology, and have always been a respectable branch of social theory. See, for example, Weber, 
in Gerth and Mills, 1946, and Weber, 1942. 
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internally self-consistent and logical. We need, in addition to an inquiry into just what 
values anthropologists may hold, to make some exploration as to alternative lines of 
approach to the problem of participation, and the extent to which these courses may 
involve contradictions and ambiguities. It is suggested that a committee empowered to 
report on these matters to the Association might well be established. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM J. N. B. HEWITT 


In the early years of my work I received many helpful suggestions from J. N. B. 
Hewitt of the Bureau of American Ethnology. He was peculiarly fitted to give advice 
for he was of Indian ancestry as well as accustomed to working with Indians. The 
following notations in my notebook were probably made during the winters of 1911-1912 
or 1912-1913, when I was in Washington preparing to continue the work among the 
Sioux which was begun in the summer of 1911. I found them equally helpful in work with 
other tribes, 


Always look out for the thing the Indian does not say. He always holds back one thing and it 
is usually important, as in an enumeration of articles. 

Notice how he avoids the name of a thing and calls it by some collective or general term as we 
might say “cousin” when we mean “Jack Jones.” If one were content to record the word “cousin” 
he would lose the whole point. 

Notice how they will use “two” when they mean a great many. They do this because they 
refer to the leaders on two sides, not to the bulk of the members. 

Look out for things the interpreter puts in because he knows the people did something and is 
not sure what it was, such as saying they shook hands when the old form was stroking the body. 
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Watch very closely the old and original meaning of words and always emphasize the old form. 

Look out for the word that is commonly translated “crazy,” as it may mean “possessed by.” 
Thus “Crazy Bear” may mean that the man was dominated by a bear spirit as the result of a 
dream. 

The “center” is the seventh direction, the others being earth, sky and winds. 

The word “Wetantanka” is made of two adjectives and is a description, not a definite noun. 
Plurality of spirits is a primitive idea everywhere. ... The idea of Wakantanka, a one God, is 
shown to be modern by the fact that it is reflected in no organization. 

It is said that the Sioux learned to torture prisoners from the tribes east of them and that 
eastern tribes were originally more cruel than the Sioux. After the Sioux got horses the idea of 
stealing horses seems to have dominated their warfare, overshadowing the taking of scalps. 

One must get used to “long distance shooting”—that is, to a very wide view of one’s subject. 
You have to keep in practice on it. 


When writing my book, The American Indians and Their Music,1 included a chapter 
on Indian religion and asked Mr. Hewitt to read it. He advised me to discard it, saying, 
“The old Indians had no religion.” A consciousness of the supernatural and desire to 
communicate with it was present but he did not consider this “religion” in our use of 
the term. Following his advice, I discarded the chapter. The book was published in 
1926 and his advice influenced my later work. 

FRANCES DENSMORE 
RED WING 
MINNESOTA 


ANNUAL REPORT 1947-1948, DIVISION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY, NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
The work of the Division during 1947-1948 can best be epitomized by reviewing 
the activities of its various committees. Three of them, whose major purposes had 
been fulfilled, were dissolved at the end of the year; two important new ones were 
organized; and, in addition, eight old committees, which were active during the period 
under review, are being continued. 


ComMITTEES DISSOLVED 


The dissolution of the committees on food habits, basic needs in American ar- 
chaeology, and the Board on Clinical Psychology Advisory to The Surgeon General, 
were recommended by their respective chairmen, and approved at the annual meeting 
of the Division on May 1, 1948. 

The Committee on Food Habits did pioneer work during World War II, and there 
is a continuing demand for the two bulletins it published, as well as its several reports 
on studies conc ucted. One of the bulletins is now out of print, as are most of the reports. 
During the pa. year this committee rendered assistance to the Nutrition Division of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, which is planning a 
set of demonsiration studies of the relationship between food habits and nutrition in 
a selected set of countries having different types of problems. 

In the case of the Committee on Basic Needs in American Archaeology, a liaison 
with the Joint Committee for the Recovery of Archaeological Remains will be main- 
tained by appointing an archaeologist within the Division as a liaison member. 
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If, and when, the demand arises, a committee with more extensive functions will 
be set up in place of the Board on Clinical Psychology Advisory to The Surgeon 


General. 


NEw CoMMITTEES 


Of the two new committees that have been organized, one is in the field of anthro- 
pology and the other in psychology. 

The new Committee on Asian Anthropology supplements the three other area 
committees of the Division—those on African, Latin American, and Oceanian an- 
thropology. All these committees reflect the wide attention that is now being given to 
area studies. This interest is indicated, among other things, in the sponsorship of area 
programs in universities by the foundations, the Conference on World Area Studies 
held in November 1947, under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council, and 
the promotion of such studies by special fellowships which the latter Council is now 
offering. The Fulbright Act has also focused the attention of scientists and scholars 
in the same direction. The Committee on Asian Anthropology, referred to, has just 
completed a report on recommended research projects for the guidance of foundations, 
universities and individual scholars who may contemplate work in the Asiatic area. 

The other new committee has been organized because of the increasing demand, 
from many points of view, for a concerted and continuing attack on the problem of dis- 
covering and developing scientific talent in the United States. Among other agencies, 
the Atomic Energy Commission is interested in securing individuals of the highest 
calibre as recipients of its fellowships. Consequently a committee on the Selection and 
Training of Scientific Personnel has been set up by this Division, in conjunction with 
the Office of Scientific Personnel, which will make available advisory services on 
problems of personnel selection to major employers—government and industry; bring 
together, organize and summarize available information concerning selection problems; 
identify needed research and stimulate, initiate and coordinate research projects 
directed toward the improvement of methods used in electing scientific talent and 
selecting research personnel, 


CoNnTINUING COMMITTEES 


Committee on African Anthropology. Various members of the committee were con- 
sulted during the course of the year in connection with proposals to establish an African 
Institute in Washington. There is assurance that the contribution anthropology can 
make to any such program of African area studies will fully be taken into account. 
The chairman of the committee, Dr. M. J. Herskovits, was made a member of the 
board of the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, whose head- 
quarters are in London. The papers presented at the symposium on Africa, organized 
as part of the program of the American Anthropological Association in December 
1946 were published in the January 1948 issue of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 

Committee on Child Development. This committee, which has been continuously 
active for twenty-three years, fostered the Society for Research in Child Development. 
An administrative committee, joint with the Society, is now being established to serve 
as the executive agent of both bodies in matters in which there is a common practical 
interest, as, for instance, the publications, which serve the Society but are issued under 
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the auspices of the National Research Council. While much progress has been made in 
pooling and integrating the knowledge and technique of the scientific disciplines that 
have a bearing on child development, there are still vast possibilities, unrealized, for 
this sort of coordination. The reorganization that is taking place is oriented toward 
this goal. 

Committee on the History of Psychology and the War. Arrangements are being made 
by this committee to forward the publication of a series of lectures under the title 
Psychology in War, prepared for the United States Navy. These lectures, delivered by 
a number of outstanding specialists, dealt with basic applications of psychology to 
problems faced by the armed services. Under the leadership of a new chairman this 
committee hopes to obtain within the ensuing year the cooperation of several psycholo- 
gists who will assemble the basic data necessary for an historical review and analysis 
of the contributions made in various fields of psychology during World War IT. 

Committee on International Cooperation in Anthropology. The work of this commit- 
tee, which is appointed jointly by the AAA and the NRC, is fully treated in the Report 
of its chairman to the AAA. (See below, p. 358.) 

Committee on International Cooperation in Psychology. During the summer of 1947 
the committee was actively engaged in getting foreign psychologists to the Detroit 
meeting of the American Psychological Association. The chairman has also been en- 
gaged in continuous correspondence with respect to the Twelfth International Congress 
of Psychology to be held in Edinburgh in July 1948, as well as in a not too successful 
effort to obtain funds to send representatives of American psychology to this Congress. 

The subcommittee on Latin American Psychology prepared a list of American 
psychological and psychiatric journals with descriptions in Spanish that was sent to 
three hundred persons in Latin America who are working in psychology, psychiatry, 
education and related fields, and to one hundred fifty-six libraries, Ministers of Edu- 
cation and Latin American students in the United States. 

Committee on Latin American Anthropology. This committee completed its report on 
Research Needs in the Field of Modern Latin American Culture. If the implicit research 
problems in this report are carried out, the results should be of basic importance in 
laying the foundation for a more intelligent understanding of Latin American peoples 
in their problems. The report will be published in Acta Americana. The subcommittee 
on Academic Relations has been supervising two Fellows from Peru and Brazil who 
are candidates for the Ph.D. in two universities in the United States. Both have re- 
ceived a stipend from The Viking Fund adiministered under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Research Council. A third set of microfilm manuscripts on Middle American 
Cultural Anthropology has been issued by the University of Chicago Library under 
the supervision of the subcommittee on Microfilm Records in charge of the project. 

The chairman of the committee, Dr. John P. Gillin, is also chairman of an explora- 
tory committee on Latin American Studies of the Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils. Contact has been maintained with UNESCO and particularly 
with the international Hylean Amazon Institute. 

Pacific Committee on the Anthropological Sciences. The coordinated investigation of 
Micronesian anthropology adopted by the Pacific Science Board on the recommenda- 
tion of this committee has been a great success. Field work by forty qualified specialists 
in cultural and physical anthropology, geography, linguistics, and a scattering of other 
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social science disciplines, has been done in the Marshall Islands on Majuro; in the 
Marianas on Guam, Rota and Saipan; and in the Caroline Islands on Ifalik, Kapinga- 
marangi, Kussi, Mokil, Palau, Ponape, Truk, Ulithi, Woleai, and Yap. Some of the 
published results already have begun to appear. 

Committee on Aviation Psychology. Formerly known as the Committee on Selection 
and Training of Aircraft Pilots, the name of this committee was changed during the 
past year on the ground that Aviation Psychology more adequately describes its func- 
tions and scope of activities. In addition to the continuing support of the United States 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, the committee has undertaken new activities during 
the past year under a large grant from the Office of Naval Research, United States 
Navy. At the request of the Civil Aeronautics Administration extensive investigations 
have been in progress on problems associated with the occurrence of the inadvertent 
stall in private flying. Other investigations under the same auspices include: (1) pro- 
cedures for the certification, up-grading and selection of airline pilots; (2) survey of 
problems involved in appraisal and contact airport lighting systems; (3) psychological 
problems in cockpit instrumentation; (4) statistical analyses of data collected in the 
Visual Study to provide information on the relationship between visual measures and 
flight performance; (5) a translation of a Japanese text entitled Aviation Psychology; 
(6) analysis of data on the Stability of Orientation test; (7) analysis of accident records 
in the field of the Civil Aeronautics Administration; (8) final criterion data on success 
in training naval aviation cadets. 

Under the Navy grant, preliminary work relative to the effectiveness of naval flight 
safety media has been undertaken as well as the development of a methodology for 
derivation of questionnaire items to measure personality variables. A number of other 
projects likewise are under consideration. 

Respectfully submitted, 


A. Irvinc HALLOWELL, Chairman 
February 25, 1949 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
ROBERT BRIFFAULT: 1876-1948 


Word has been received of the death of Robert Briffault on December 11th, 1948, in Hastings, 
England. Briffault’s three-volume work The Mothers will be remembered for the controversies it 
aroused on its publication in 1927. 


Pa.D. IN CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY AT CORNELL 


On August 3, 1948, the General Committee of the Graduate School of Cornell University 
recommended that permission be granted the Department of Sociology and Anthropology to 
offer Cultural Anthropology as a major for the Ph.D. degree. On October 29, 1948, by vote of the 
Faculty of the Graduate School this recommendation was approved and became effective. Until 
now at Cornell Anthropology has been offered as a major for the M.A. degree only. The new 
Ph.D. program is the result of a development in Cultural Anthropology at Cornell which has in- 
volved increase of stafi, expansion of research, and additions to course offerings. 


COMMITTEE ON THE INTERRELATIONS OF PLEISTOCENE RESEARCH 


Of particular interest to anthropologists is a new committee established in June, 1947, by 
the Division of Geology and Geography of the National Research Council. The new Committee 
is entitled Committee on the Interrelations of Pleistocene Research. Because of growing world- 
wide interest in the Pleistocene epoch and because of the diverse approaches to the subject made 
by workers in different fields of research, the members of the Committee have been drawn from 
several sciences. It is the intention of the Committee to provide for the exchange of information 
between workers in these disciplines, to review periodically the status of research upon the Pleisto- 
cene and to encourage the investigation of problems whose solution is often dependent upon con- 
tacts between specialists in more than one field. The Committee members at present include the 
following: Henri Bader, glaciology (Department of Geology, Rutgers University); Edward S. 
Deevey, Jr., biogeography (Department of Biology, Yale University); Loren C. Eisley, anthro- 
pology and New World archaeology (Department of Anthropology, University of Pennsylvania); 
Richard Foster Flint, chairman of the Committee (Department of Geology, Yale University); 
Claude W. Hibbard, vertebrate paleontology (Museum of Paleontology, University of Michigan); 
Chauncey D. Holmes, glacial erosion and sedimentation (Department of Geology, University of 
Missouri); Helmut E. Landsberg, meteorology and climatology (Committee on Geophysical 
Sciences, Research and Development Board, Washington, D. C.); Hallam L. Movius, Jr., Old 
World archaeology (Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnlology, Harvard University); 
Fred B. Phleger, Jr., oceanography and sea-floor geology (Department of Geology, Amherst Col- 
lege); Louis L. Ray, glacial stratigraphy, alpine glacial geology (United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C.); H. T. U. Smith, eolian features, frost phenomena, and steam terraces (Geol- 
ology Department, University of Kansas); James Thorp, soil science (Division of Scil Survey, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Lincoln, Nebraska). 

The Committee is open to constructive suggestions from all those interested in research in this 
field and will welcome information regarding research on the Pleistocene from all interested work- 
ers. Communications regarding special fields should be addressed to individual members. Those of 
a more general nature can be sent to the Chairman, Professor Flint. From the standpoint of 
anthropology, it should be noted that the Committee offers the possibilities of more extended co- 
operation and advice upon the multitude of problems which often confront the archaeologist 
when he is concerned with the dating of early human horizons. 
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RESEARCH IN RACE RELATIONS 


The Committee on Education, Training and Research in Race Relations of the University of 
Chicago, in co-operation with the American Council on Race Relations, is conducting an inventory 
of research in race relations and minority group problems, in order to make available information 
on current research which will be of value to persons and agencies carrying on research and also to 
those engaged in action programs in the field. It is planned to issue quarterly bulletins describing 
current and recently completed research projects. Two bulletins have already been issued, dated 
June 30, 1948, and December 31, 1948. The inventory bulletins carry accounts of two kinds: 
(1) descriptions of studies reported in answer to the inventory questionnaire and (2) abstracts of 
studies contained in published articles, pamphlets and books. All those who are engaged in research 
in racial and cultural relations are invited to write to the Committee for the inventory question- 
naire, on which they can report studies already completed or in progress. The address is Com- 
mittee on Education, Training and Research in Race Relations, The University of Chicago, 4901 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


ERRATUM 


Due to an editorial error, the sentence in the article ‘‘Size of Algonkian Hunting Territories” 
by A. Irving Hallowell (vol. 51, Jan.-Mar., 1949), page 36, beginning on line 21, should read ‘‘Per- 
haps in this case, as well as in others, our very devotion to cultural description and historical ex- 
planation, on the implicit, if not explicit, assumption that culture is a phenomenon sui generis, 
has blinded us to the relevance of some of the very data that are needed if the actual dynamics of 
the hunting-territory system is to be fully understood or explained.” 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA SUMMER FIELD TRAINING 
SCHOOL IN ARCHAEOLOGY 


A summer field training school in archaeology will be conducted in July-August 1949 in 
southwest Georgia, lower Flint and Chattahoochee basin. Two courses of graduate level are of- 
fered, one on the archaeology of the eastern United States, the other on field and laboratory meth- 
ods of archaeology applicable to river basins flooded by government dam and reservoir construc- 
tion in the southeastern United States. 

The faculty will consist of Dr. Gordon R. Willey, Senior Anthropologist, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution; Dr. A. R. Kelly, Head, Department of Anthropology and 
Archaeology, University of Georgia; Dr. Antonio J. Waring, Jr., research associate in archaeology, 
University of Georgia and Collaborator, Bureau of American Ethnology; Mr. William H. Sears, 
field supervisor, University of Georgia. 

Headquarters of the summer school will be located at Bainbridge, Georgia. Field parties will 
conduct survey and some salvage archaeology in the 50,000 acre area to be inundated in the reser- 
voir created by the Jim Woodruff Dam now under construction at Chattahoochee, Florida. In 
addition to river basin survey some park archaeology is planned for the summer at Kolomoki 
Mounds State Park, Blakely, Georgia. Additional trips to study archaeological developments will 
be made to nearby Tallahassee, where the Florida State Park Department is carrying on explora- 
tion of 17th century Spanish missions, and to Moundsville State Park, Moundsville, Alabama. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE INSTITUTE ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


The second session of the Mount Holyoke College Institute on the United Nations will be 
held from June 26 through July 23, 1949. The Institute will again provide men and women con- 
cerned with world affairs with an opportunity for study and discussion in small groups with 
United Nations leaders, officials of the United States and foreign governments, and other spe- 
cialists in international affairs. The Institute is open to men and women able to make a direct 
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contribution to international understanding in their communities: for example, college profes- 
sors; teachers in secondary and normal schools; leaders of community forums; heads of inter- 
national relations programs in business and service clubs and civic organizations; radio and news- 
papermen; clergymen; librarians; and leaders in workers’ education. A limit of 100 members has 
been set for each of the four weeks to permit a high degree of individual participation. Fees for the 
four-week session are $225, which includes $85 for tuition and $140 for board and room. For a sin- 
gle week, charges are $25 for tuition and $35 for board and room. A limited number of scholar- 
ships are available. Applications for admission and scholarships will be considered in the order 
in which they are received. Address all communications to: Mary J. Levy, Executive Secretary, 
Mount Holyoke College Institute on the United Nations, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 


THE INTELLECTUAL ADVENTURE OF ANCIENT MAN 


The extended review by S. N. Kramer of The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man, by Frank- 
fort, Wilson, Jacobsen and Irwin, noted as forthcoming in the notice of this book carried in the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (Vol. 50, p. 314) is carried in the Journal of Cuneiform Studies, Vol. 2, 
pp. 39-70. 


1949 AAA MEETINGS 


The next annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association will be held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, November 17-20, 1949. Papers for the program must be in the hands of the 
program chairman, Dr. James B. Griffin, Director, University of Michigan, Museum of An- 
thropology, University Museums Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan, before September 1, because 
of the early meeting of the Association. 


RESEARCH AND TEACHING IN BURMA AND NEW ZEALAND 


The Department of State announces opportunities for Americans to undertake research or 
serve as visiting professors in Burma and New Zealand under the terms of Public Law 584, 79th 
Congress (The Fulbright Act) for the next academic year. Anthropology is not named in the case 
of New Zealand, but openings for visiting professors in Burma, and for research personnel, are 
included. Inquiries should be addressed to the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


JOURNAL OF APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Society for Applied Anthropology announces extensive changes for the Journal of A p- 
plied Anthropology. Beginning with the first number of Volume 8, the sub-title, “Human Organi- 
zation” will be used as the new name, and it will appear in a new format. 

The editors are interested in manuscripts suitable for the Journal. In cases where the stage 
of preparing a comprehensive article on work in progress has not been reached, brief reports sum- 
marizing such results as have been obtained to date will be welcomed. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY AT NORTHWESTERN 


At Northwestern University a new co-ordinated one-year course, “Introduction to the Sciences 
of Human Behavior,” has been established in the College of Liberal Arts. It will be given jointly 
by the departments of anthropology, psychology and sociology under the immediate supervision 
of M. J. Herskovits, R. H. Seashore, and Kimball Young. For freshman students in liberal arts, 
the aim of the course is to co-ordinate the essential concepts and materials normally presented in 
the separate introductory courses of the respective fields. As an aid in the development of this 
course, the Carnegie Corporation of New York has made a grant of $13,500 to Northwestern 
University for 1949-50. 
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This grant will provide three Teaching Associateships, one from each discipline, who have been 
selected by invitation, and who, besides having completed the work for the Ph.D., must have 
had teaching and research experience. These are Dr. June McCormick Collins, University of 
Minnesota (Anthropology), Dr. Bertha Stavrianos, late of Smith College (Psychology), and Dr. 
Stuart N. Adams, Ohio State University (Sociology). 


CONTENTS OF FORTHCOMING ISSUES OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


The July, 1949, number will contain the following: 

Articles: “Culture and Rationality,” by Grace A. deLaguna; “Methodological Problems in 
the Anthropological Study of Modern Cultures,” by John Gillin; “Acculturative Aspects of the 
Feast of the Holy Ghost in Brazil,” by Emilio Willems; ‘Psychological Characteristics of Ac- 
culturated Ojibway Children,” by William Caudill; “Methods for the Comparative Study of the 
Dance,” by Philippa Pollenz: ““Musha’s Tenure and Co-operation in Palestine,” by Raphael Patai; 
“Ethnolinguistics and the Study of Culture,” by Ismael Silva Fuenzalida; and “Ruth Fulton 
Benedict,” by Margaret Mead. 

Brief Communications: ““White’s View of a Science of Culture,” by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown; 
“The Importance of Sitio Cocle,” by M. W. Stirling; “Some Probems of Graduate Training in 
Anthropology,” by M. J. Herskovits. 

Letters to the Editor: A new department, comprising letters of genera] interest addressed to the 
Editor. 

Memoir No. 71, “Social and Religious Life of a Guatemalan Village,” is expected to accom- 
pany this (July) number. The next Memoir will be No. 72, “Cayud Culture Change: A Study in 
Acculturation and Method,” by James Watson. 
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REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 1948 


The American Anthropological Association held its forty-seventh annual meeting at the 
University of Toronto and the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, December 28-30, 1948, 
jointly with the sixtieth annual meeting of the American Folklore Society and in conjunction with 
a special meeting of the Society for Applied Anthropology. There were 300 persons in attendance. 


BUSINESS MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 

President Shapiro presided at the annual business meeting of the Council, held on December 
28, 1948, at 8:00 p.m. Ninety-three Fellows were present. 

The minutes of the forty-sixth annual business meeting, held in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
on December 28, 1947, were not read, and there being no corrections or objections thereto, they 
were approved as printed in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 50, No. 2, pp. 375-400, April- 
June 1948. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD* 
December 1947—December 1948 


(Taken from the News Bulletin, Vol. Il, No. 5, pp. 70-73, from the minutes of the Executive 
Board as recorded by Emil Haury, and as reported to the Council by the President). 

The Executive Board met three times during the current year: on December 30, 1947, at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; on August 26, 1948, in New York; and on December 27 and 28, 1948 
in Toronto. In addition, an active correspondence between the members of the Board, the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary and the Executive Secretary made it possible to transact a considerable volume 
of business. The procedures established during the preceding year have in general worked satis- 
factorily. 

December 30, 1947. B. W. Aginsky was chosen as Chairman of the Program Committee for 
the 1948 meetings, with power to select his committee. The Board considered various program 
suggestions and recommended several topics for symposia. 

Frederick R. Eggan (subsequently replaced by William N. Fenton) was authorized to select 
a committee to work with him in representing anthropology on the AAAS Centennial program, 
held in Washington, D. C. during September. 

Melville J. Herskovits was chosen as Editor of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, with Harry 
Hoijer as Memoir Editor. In subsequent correspondence both of them accepted the responsibilities 
of these posts, to begin in 1949. 

The Viking Fund Medal and Award Committee for 1948, consisting of Fay-Cooper Cole, 
Chairman, Ruth Benedict and F. G. Speck, was appointed. 

The formation of a Western States Branch of the AAA was approved and an organizing 
committee (F. H. Douglas, Viola Garfield, and Malcolm M. Farmer) set up. An advance of $100 
was authorized to assist in effecting the organization. 

January 28, 1948. Subsequent to the approval of the Council of the project submitted by 
Gordon Ekholm concerning a Middle American Handbook, an organizing committee (Ralph L. 
Beals, Harry Pollock and Gordon Ekholm, Chairman) was appointed with power to add to this 
number if necessary. 

As a result of the encouraging report of Dr. W. F. Libby on the progress of his researches into 
the possibility of developing techniques for dating archaeological specimens by means of Radio- 


* Including a brief report of the activities carried on in the Executive Secretary’s office. 
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active C14 and in order to provide him with dated specimens for cross-checking his determina- 
tions, Frederic R. Johnson, Froelich G. Rainey and Donald Collier were appointed to serve as a 
committee to assist and advise Dr. Libby. 

A. Irving Hallowell and Loren C. Eiseley were appointed as AAA representatives to the 
meetings of the American Academy of Political and Social Science held in Philadelphia in April. 

An election committee (D. B. Stout, Chairman ex officio, Harry Tschopik, Jr. and James B. 
Griffin) was named. 

An amendment to the Constitution submitted at the annual business meeting, December 28, 
1947, by George Devereux, ef al., proposing to enlarge the Executive Board to include a member- 
at-large elected by the Members of the AAA in good standing was first considered by the Board 
on December 30, 1947, and then circulated among the Fellows of the Association. In April the 
ballotting by mail rejected the proposal. 

February 13 , 1948. John Gillin was named AAA representative to the Inter-American Society 
of Anthropology and Geography. 

February 25, 1948. After long and complicated negotiations, New York City was settled on as 
the meeting place for the 29th International Congress of Americanists in 1949. The Viking Fund 
generously appropriated $30,000 for the expenses involved in organizing the meeting, and the 
Board voted to have the AAA act as host to the Congress. Subsequently the Board voted to ap- 
propriate $1,000 toward the expenses of the Congress. Other anthropological societies were also 
asked to make contributions. The various anthropological societies in the United States were in- 
vited to join with us in welcoming the delegates and in preparing the program. As an initial step 
in preparing for the meetings, an organizing committee was set up consisting of Froelich G. Rainey, 
Chairman, A. V. Kidder, Secretary, Wendell C. Bennett, A. L. Kroeber, Ralph Linton, and John 
M. Cooper. The committee has been actively engaged in working out the manifold details at- 
tendant upon the preparation for an international congress such as this. 

Three appointments to the National Research Council came due and W. W. Howells, F. R. 
Eggan and Donald Collier were named as our representatives for the term beginning July 1, 1948. 

Margaret Mead was reappointed to represent the AAA on the Committee of Sponsors of the 
National Conference on Family Life. 

On behalf of the proper exploitation of archaeological remains threatened by the flood control 
program, official communications were sent to Washington urging the necessity for adequate 
financial provision to enable archaeologists to recover essential data. 

Alexander Leighton was reappointed as AAA representative to the Inter-Society Committee 
for a National Science Foundation. 

T. F. McIlwraith was selected to serve as chairman of the local arrangements committee for 
the 1948 annual meeting to be held in Toronto. 

April 5, 1948. Robert H. Lowie and Felix M. Keesing were chosen to represent the AAA at 
the Pacific Regional Conference on UNESCO held at San Francisco, May 13-15. 

May 12, 1948. As a consequence of a widely publicized article by Drew Pearson commenting 
unfavorably upon Felix M. Keesing’s appointment by the U. S. Government to the South Pacific 
Commission and rejecting the value of anthropology in this instance, the President wrote in pro- 
test to Mr. Pearson, who offered an apology and printed a retraction. 

Robert H. Lowie was appointed as AAA representative to the III* Congrés International 
des Sciences Anthropologiques et Ethnologiques held at Brussels during the month of August, 
1948. 

July 1, 1948. The Board approved the new editorial board which, aside from the earlier 
appointments of M. J. Herskovits, Editor, and Harry Hoijer, Memoirs Editor, now is constituted 
as follows: Book Review Editor, Alexander Spoehr; Associate Editors, C. W. M. Hart, W. C. 
McKern, Sol Tax. 

During the late spring and summer, the Chairman was deep in correspondence relating to the 
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situation that developed at the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society where Mr. 
Richard G. Morgan, a Fellow of the Association, had been dismissed from his curatorial position, 
presumably because of association with Communists, and under circumstances that required 
the cognizance of this Association. The development of events is too lengthy to report in detail, 
but are embodied in an ample correspondence and in a committee’s report on file in the Associa- 
tion’s archives. In brief, Mr. Morgan appealed to the Association for support,on the ground that 
he had not received a fair hearing. In order to obtain an unbiased report of the circumstances, 
Fay-Cooper Cole, James B. Griffin, and John W. Bennett were appointed as a committee to in- 
vestigate, and they eventually delivered a report for action by the Board. On August 26 four 
members of the Board were able to meet in New York when the report and the attendant cor- 
respondence were carefully considered. The Board took the position that this was a civil matter, 
lying outside strictly professional interests of the Association, that they were therefore in such a 
matter not empowered by the Constitution to take action that would commit the membership 
without an opportunity for it to express its collective wishes. 

September 29, 1948. As a result of a mail ballot among the members of the Board, Clyde 
Kluckhohn was chosen to represent the AAA on the Social Science Research Council for a three- 
year term beginning January, 1949. 

A matter of unfinished business (as of October 30, 1948) concerns the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination. Up to the present, anthropology has not been represented on this Examination which 
has proven to be a serious hardship for graduate students in our discipline. Last year M. J. 
Herskovits raised the question and pursued the matter vigorously. In the early part of the current 
year he brought it to my attention and I am currently arranging for a committee to take over the 
task of gaining the admission of anthropology in the coverage of the Examination and of preparing 
suitable questions to be adopted. (For subsequent completion of this Committee see below.) 

Monthly reports to the Board by the Executive Secretary cover varied activities carried on 
in 1948 in the Secretariat, some of which are: AAA film index; accumulation of out-of-print AAA 
back stock; processing of candidates for the three classes of Fellows; compilation of material for 
the News Bulletin; business management of AAA publications; correspondence and accumulation 
of data from Councils, Institutes, the AAA Editorial Council, etc., on projects involving anthro- 
pologists; circularization of members of affiliated societies, new anthropology students, etc. ; billing 
for membership and fellowship dues, back orders, advertising, reprints, etc; compilation of the 
AAA membership list and of a list of departments of anthropology and departmental chairmen. 
During the middle of October, D. B. Stout, Secretary, spent a weekend at the Secretariat preparing 
the Agenda for the 1948 AAA Council meeting, and the December 27, 1948 Board meeting, dis- 
cussing with the Executive Secretary program details for the 1948 meeting, and examining the 
card files in the Secretariat. October 18-26, the Executive Secretary was on the east coast, con- 
ferring with the SAA, ASW, PAS, AFS, and AAA officers and Fellows in Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York, Cambridge, and Evanston, Illinois. A detailed report on this trip has been submitted 
to the Executive Board. With the transfer of many business details from the treasurer’s, secre- 
tary’s, and editor’s offices to that of the Secretariat it was necessary in January 1948 to enlarge 
the clerical staff of the Secretariat; funds for this are provided by the AAA, but the work is done 
under the general supervision of the Executive Secretary. 

December 27, 1948. Although the Executive Board had already taken a stand concerning the 
case of Richard G. Morgan and his difficulties with the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, President Shapiro reopened discussion on this case because of new pressures and other 
cases that have been mentioned as cognate. The President pointed out that any further action 
on the Morgan case must be made with other possible cases in mind. After some discussion it was 
agreed by the Board that the problem be placed on the Agenda for the Council meeting, when 
attention should be given to the principles involved and not to the merits or demerits of the Mor- 
gan case per se. (For subsequent Council action, see below.) 
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It was voted that the raise in Association membership from $10 to $25 annually in the Ameri- 
can Council on Education be met. 

It was voted that the American Anthropological Association appoint no delegate to the 
International Congress of Women for the coming year and that the Secretary be instructed to 
inform the present incumbent of this action. 

It was voted that the American Anthropological Association continue its sponsorship of the 
National Conference on Family Life without contribution. 

It was agreed that 200 copies of the News Bulletin be printed in excess of the number of 
Fellows at the time of issue. The News Bulletin is to be sent retroactively to those who join late. 

It was voted, on the suggestion of the Executive Secretary, that addressograph equipment 
be kept in her office and that a cheaper stencil form be adopted instead of the currently favored 
metal type. 

It was voted that the Viking Fund Medal and Award Committee should be larger so as to 
represent a wider range of persons as to age and professional interest. 

It was agreed that the question as to whether Liaison Fellows should vote in the Association 
should be presented to the Council, inasmuch as this classification was established after the Con- 
stitution was drawn and the Constitution is not explicit as to their voting privilege. (See ‘“New 
Business” below.) 

A number of new Fellows, Foreign Fellows, and Liaison Fellows were voted upon from lists 
prepared by the Executive Secretary. 

Upon presentation of data by the Executive Secretary and in consultation with a representa- 
tive of the American Ethnological Association, in order to simplify billing procedures and to 
achieve greater coordination of records for those members who hold joint membership in both the 
Association and the American Ethnological Society, it was voted that the Association bill its 
own membership and that the AES conform to this procedure as soon as possible. 

Further discussion of the same point as it relates to other affiliated societies resulted in the 
Board’s voting that, beginning January 1, 1950, the Association adopt a uniform billing pro- 
cedure for joint members of the Association and any of the affiliated societies. 

The following appointments were made: 

a. Resolutions Committee: Erna Gunther, George P. Murdock. 

b. Auditing Committee: D. S. Davidson, Verne Ray. 

c. Elections Committee: Charles Voegelin to replace Harry Tschopik. 

d. Representative to NRC: John Gillin, to complete the unexpired term (ending June 30, 
1949) of Ruth Benedict, deceased. 

It was voted that hereafter the American Anthropological Association shall meet sometime 
in November, other than the Thanksgiving weekend, at a place to be determined by the best offer 
of hotel accommodations. 

President Shapiro presented a letter from Douglas Byers suggesting certain economy meas- 
ures, especially in format, in connection with issuing the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. Since the 
Board was not in possession of comparative cost figures as to several possible formats, action was 
deferred and the problem of obtaining information was put to the Editor. Dr. Herskovits then 
outlined to the Board economy measures for the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST: 

a. Charging authors for author’s corrections. 

b. Supplying authors with a style brief when papers need retyping, thereby reducing the load 
in the editor’s office. 

c. Saving pages by abolition of the present list of publications and reverting to the old prac- 
tice of listing only publications received. 

d. Instructing the Book Review editor to hold down reviews in length. 

In concluding this phase of the Board’s deliberations it was stated that the editor should 
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gather and furnish the Board with information pertaining to possible means of reducing printing 
costs. 

James B. Griffin was appointed AAA delegate to the International Congress of Prehistoric 
and Protohistoric Sciences to be held in Budapest, September, 1949. 

By Board action of the preceding year a registration fee at the Annual Meeting was sanc- 
tioned, but this action was not put into effect for the Toronto meeting. It was voted that the 
Board favor a $1 registration fee hereafter at annual meetings. 

It was voted to decline with regret a request for a contribution from the National Council for 
Historical Sites and Buildings. 

The Board voted to be a sponsoring affiliate of the National Society for Medical Research, 
a federation of over 200 learned societies, but with no contribution at this time. 

The appointment of a Graduate Record Examination Committee was confirmed. This 
Committee now consists of Morris E. Opler, Chairman, J. O. Brew, Richard A. Waterman, and 
W. M. Krogman. 

Extensive discussions were held by the Board concerning the budget of the Association. 
Among the actions agreed to, other than the economies suggested above by the Editor, were: 
the allocation of $1,200 from the Memoir Fund ($600 each for two Memoirs) for the ensuing year; 
and the appropriation of $500 from the Carnegie Fund, to be paid back if possible, for the Inter- 
nationa! Directory of Anthropologists. W. W. Howells, who with the Treasurer served as a Budg- 
et Sub-committee, presented the new budget to the Board. In view of the fact that the differen- 
tial between income and expenditures would be small during the coming year, a number of pos- 
sible economies was suggested by various Board Members. It was voted to present the budget to 
the Council. It was also agreed that the Council should be informed that an increase in dues may 
be necessary within another year, because of the impending cessation of the Carnegie grant; but 
would not be suggested now pending further study of printing economies for the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST and greater consolidation and streamlining of the Association’s secretarial and 
business affairs. 

For the Executive Board, 
Harry L. Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Institutional Subscribers. . 
Members. ... 
Fellows...... 

Fellows... . 

Liaison Fellows. . 

Foreign Fellows. 
Free and Exchanges... 


The Association lost through death the following: 


The Council voted to accept the report of the Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
November 1, 1947-October 31, 1948 


STATEMENT OF Funps—OcToBER 31, 1948 
Assets 


Cash on deposit 
Petty cash fund 
Securities 


Fund Balances 


Operating Fund 
Permanent Fund 
Memoir Fund..... 
Carnegie Fund.. . 


Total Funds... .. 
Withholding Taxes Payable. . 


The report of the membership of the Association as of December 27, 1948, is as follows: 


631 

1,224 

443 
19 
17 

35 

2,469 


Ruth F. Benedict, Lila M. O’Neal, Franz Weidenreich, A. A. Brill, John H. Fry.. 5 
Removed through cancellation, resignation or for non-payment of dues... . 


61 


D. B. Strout, Secretary 


$22,593.09 


$ 5,271.51 
8,736.38 
1,957.45 
6,508.05 

$22,473.39 

119.70 $22,593.09 
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Casu Accounts—Ocrtoser 31, 1948 
Cash in Checking Accounts 
National City Bank of New York, Madison Avenue Branch $ 3,401.29" 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County....... 1,937.74 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County—(Carnegie Fund). 4,001.90 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County—(Memoir Fund). . 193.24 9,534.17 
Cash in Savings Accounts 
Bank Fund Amount 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County, 
Ukiah, California Operating $ 141.61 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County, 
Ukiah, California Operating 2,572.60 
Bank of Willits, Willits, California Permanent 2,572.56 
Bank of Willits, Willits, California Carnegie 2,525.04 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County, 
Ukiah, California Carnegie 57.61 7,869.42 
Total Cash on Deposit $17 ,403.59 
Petty Cash Fund—Applies to the Carnegie Fund , ‘ . .. $ 100.00 
* Funds Applicable as Follows: 
Operating Fund $ 562,76 
Memoir Fund 1,764.21 
Permanent Fund 1,074.32 
Total $3,401.29 
STATEMENT OF OPERATING FUND 
Balance at November 1, 1947.. $ 3,936.98 


Add Income: 


Subscription Agencies. $ 1,958.95 
AAA 5,591.19 
Reprints. 902.81 
Fellows. . 2,727.51 
Back Numbers 1,030.33 
Advertising. . 468.18 
ASW.. 359.00 
CSB.. 240.15 
SAA.. 356.50 
PAS.. 142.25 
LSA 67.50 
Ars... 64.75 
SAA... 65.00 
AAPA... 70.00 
BAS... 30.00 
AES... 1,248.00 
Sundry. 1.75 
Interest. . . 25.51 $15,349.38 


Total.... .. $19,286.36 
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Deduct expenses: 

Secretary’s Expense 

Editor’s Expense 

Treasurer’s Expense 
Memberships. .. . 

AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. . . 
Bulletin. 

Traveling expenses of representatives for Recovery of Archaeologi- 

Traveling expenses to annual meeting 
Maintenance of Central Office 
Aid to European Scholars... 
Promotion and Reorganization 
Annual Meeting. 


Balance at October 31, 1948... 


Balance of Operating Fund at October 31, 1948 consists of the following: 


Savings Bank of Mendocino... 
Savings Bank of Mendocino 
National City Bank of New York. 
Savings Bank of Mendocino. 


Total.... 
Receivable from Carnegie Fund 


Total.... 
Less withholding taxes payable 


Balance at October 31, 1948.... 


STATEMENT OF INCOME FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
October 31, 1948 


Operating Fund Income 
Operating Fund Expenses... 


Net Income in excess of expenditures. . 


CARNEGIE FuND 
November 1, 1947 to October 31, 1948 


Balance at November 1, 1947. 
Interest Income 


Total.... 


Expenditures 


Salaries... 
Expenses 
Travel. . 


Balance at October 31, 1948.. 


$ 


$10, 


nm 


w 


,391.2 
119. 


908 


.62 $14,014.85 


$ 5,271.51 


60 


82.65 


, 500 


690 
292 
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.82 4,483.20 


$ 6,508.05 
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1949 
$ 428.33 
2,644.59 
738.03 
98 .00 
7,225.13 
433.87 
612.09 
293.00 | = 
706.57 | 
501.00 
110.62 
23s (| 
B 141.61 
§,572.60 
562.76 
i 937.74 
$ 8,214.71 
176.50 
$ 5,271.51 
$15,349.38 
14,014.85 
1,334.53 
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Balance consists of cash funds as follows: 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County $ 4,001.90 
Bank of Willits, Willits, California 2,525.04 
Petty Cash Fund 100.00 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County 57.61 
Total.... $ 6,684.55 
Less withholding tax funds payable to the General Fund 176.50 
Total.... 
STATEMENT OF FuND CHANGES 
Memoir Funp 
October 31, 1948 
Balance of Fund—November 1, 1947... $ 3,385.69 
Receipts: 
Sales of Memoirs $1,661.65 
Subvention for Taylor Memoir 2,000.00 3,661 .65 
Total. 
Expenses 
Balance of Fund—October 31, 1948 
Balance Consists of cash funds as follows: 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County $ 193.24 
National City Bank of New York 1,764.21 
Total.. 
PERMANENT FuND 
Balance at November 1, 1947 $ 8,650.08 
Increase in Bond Values 60.78 
Interest on Funds... 25.52 
Jalance, October 31, 1948 
Balance consists of funds on deposit and securities as follows: 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County $ 2,572.56 
National City Bank of New York. 1,074.32 
United States Government Securities 5,089.50 
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$ 6,508.05 


$ 7,047.34 
5,089.89 


$ 1,957.45 


$ 1,957.45 


$ 8,736.38 
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COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES WITH THE BUDGET 


ANTHROPOLOGIST 


November 1, 1947 to October 31, 1948 


Budget 
Secretary 
Editor’s 
Expenees........ 3 150.00 2,650.00 
Treasurer’s 
Transfer of records.......... 50.00) 
75.00 900 .00 
Travel Expenses of Secretary, Editor and 
Treasurer to Annual Meeting..... . 300 .00 
Travel Expenses of representative on Com- 
mittee for Recovery of Archaeological Re- 
Memberships: 
American Council of Learned Societies. . . 35.00 
Inter-American Society of Anthropology 
.00 
American Council on Education 10.00 
International Institute of Afro-American 
.00 
National Conference on Family Life... -— 
Executive Secretariat 
Maintenance of Central Office. 500 .00 
Special Charges 
Support of Committees and Conferences, 
Aid to European Scholars... 500 .00 
Publications 
1. AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 6,200.00 
440.00 
Distribution. ..... 300 .00 
Storage and 90.00 
2. News Bulletin. ; 250.00 
Annual Meeting.............. 100.00 


$14,476.33 


$ 


Actual 


175.00 
253.33 


320.90 


275.00 


® Exclusive oi expense reimbursements of $150.00 remitted in November 1948 


$ 428.33 


738 .03* 
293.00 


612.09 
60.00 


3.00 
10.00 


706.57 


501.00 


6,354.11 
508 .22 
317.80 

45.00 
433.87 
110.62 
223.62 

$14,014.85 
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Balance 
or 
Deficit* 


3.33° 


5.41 


161.97 


-00 


108 .24 


25.00* 


w 


.00 
25.00* 


206.57* 


Rece 
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Si 
N 
2,499.95 
144.64 2,644.59 7 
R 
F 
B 
A 
A 
A 
i= 
I 
I 
I 
] 
25.00 Di 
50.00 
1.00* 
154.11* | 
68 .22* 
17.80* 
45.00 
183.87* 
889.38 
123 .62* 
$461.48 
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ANALYSIS OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
(Exclusive of Carnegie Fund) 


lance November 1, 1947 to October 31, 1948 
or Receipts: 
ficit* Subscription Agencies 
Renewals. . . $1,568.75 
New. : 390.20 $ 1,958.95 
3.33* 
Members AAA 
New. . $2,761.68 
Renewals. . 2,829.51 5,591.19 
5.41 
Reprints 902.81 
Fellows. . 2,727.51 
Back Numbers 1,030.33 
AES... 1,248.00 
Advertising 468.18 
1.97 Memoirs... 3,661.65 
ASW.. 359 .00 
CSB 240.15 
7.00 SAA. 356.50 
PAS. 142.25 
LSA.. 67.50 
8.24 AFS... 64.75 
SAA... 65.00 
5.00* AAPA... 70.00 
HAS... 30.00 
Sundry 1.75 
Interest. . ‘ 51.03 
3.00 Total Receipts... $19,036.55 
5.00* Disbursements: 
Memoir Fund Expense $ 5,089.89 
6.57* Secretary’s Expense 428 .33 
Editor’s Expense. . . 2,644.59 
Treasurer’s Expense. 738.03 
0.00 Memberships. ... 98 .00 
1.00* AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 7,225.13 
4.11* Traveling Expenses of Representatives on Committee for Recovery 
8.22* of Archeological Remains 612.09 
7.80* Traveling Expenses to Annual Meeting 293 .00 
5.00 Maintenance of Central Office 706 . 57 
3.87* Aid to European Scholars. . . 501.00 
9.38 Promotion and Reorganization 110.62 
3.62* Annual Meeting. ...... 223.62 
1.48 Total Disbursements... . . 19,104.74 


Excess of Disbursements... . 68.19 
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Cash Balances at November 1, 1947.... . $10,944.03 Ope 
Excess of expenditures over income. . . = 68.19 Mer 
Cash Balances at October 31, 1948.. $10,875.84 
N 
Ir 
Cash Balances:— 
National City Bank........ $ 3,401.29 E 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County 1,937.74 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County 193.24 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County 141.61 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County 2,572.60 
Savings Bank of Willits. . . . 2,572.56 
$10,819.04 
Less Withholding Taxes payable. . 119.70 
mit 
Balance....... $10 699.34 
Plus balance due from Carnegie Fund 176.50 
$10,875.84 
fou 
Operating Fund. . $ 5,271.51 7 
Memoir Fund. 1,957.45 an 
Permanent Fund 3,648.88 pol 
Ws 
Total.... $10,875.84 the 
mi 
rer 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS on 
(Exclusive of Carnegie Fund) 
re 
November 1, 1947 to October 31, 1948 a 
Receipts: A 
Operating Fund. $15, 349.38 sa) 
Memoir Fund... 3,661.65 
Permanent Fund (Interest) 25.52 Ti 
W 
Total Receipts $19,036.55 Or 
ur 
Disbursements: M 
Operating Fund.... $14,014.85 at 
Memoir Fund.... 5,089.89 th 
Total Disbursements 19,104.74 
fo 


Excess of Disbursements over Receipts 
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Operating Fund—Excess of income over expenditures. . . $ 1,334.53 
Memoir Fund—Excess of expenditures over income 1,428.24 
Net excess of expenditures. . j $ 93.71 
Income-interest on Permanent Fund 25.52 


Excess of Disbursements over Receipts ws J 68.19 


Respectfully submitted, 


G. Acrinsky, Treasurer 
The Council voted to accept the report of the Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


December 28, 1948 
The statement of the Treasurer has been examined and found in accord with the books sub- 
mitted by the accountant appointed by the Association. 


D. S. Davipson, VERNE F. Ray 
REPORT OF THE EDITOR 

The AmericAN ANTHROPOLOGIST for 1948, Volume 50, totaled 763 pages and consisted of 
four numbers of 180, 224, 180, and 179 pages respectively. It contained 34 articles (425 pp 
27 Brief Communications (74 pp.), 46 Book Reviews (88 pp.) 50 Notes and News items (18 pp.), 
and 94 pages of Some New Publications, as well as the annual reports of the American Anthro- 
pological Association, of the American Ethnological Society, of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington, and of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology, National Research Council, 
the Membership List of the American Anthropological Association, the Index (63 pp. total), and 
miscellaneous and advertising pages. 

Among the 34 articles were four obituaries; ten others were non-regional in content. Of the 
remaining twenty, seven referred primarily to North America, seven to Africa, four to Asia, and 
one each to South America and Oceania. The proportion of non-factual articles was high. 

The quality of the contributions received was surprisingly high; not one was an immediate 
reject. Exactly two-thirds of the contributions received were printed. Of the remaining seventeen, 
ten were sent to the incoming editor, two to the editor of American Antiquity, one to the editor of 
Applied Anthropology, and only four were returned to authors as unsuitable, though not neces- 
sarily—or greatly—below standard. 

Three memoirs were published during the year: No. 68, Tie Aymara Indians of the Lake 
Titicaca Plateau, Bolivia, by Weston La Barre, 250 pages; No. 69, A Study of Archaeology, By 
Walter W. Taylor, 257 pages; and No. 70, The Pueblo Indians: Their Land, Economy, and Civil 
Organization, by S. D. Aberle, 93 pages. The issuance of three memoirs in a year was possibly 
unprecedented, but partly occasioned by the desire to atone for the publication of only one 
Memoir in 1945-46. Subventions for large proportions of the cost were secured in all three cases. 

In this year the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, new series, ends the first half century of its life, 
and appeared in a new format, with a new cover—the first major change in its existence. This and 
the acceptance of advertising required some changes in the internal arrangements. A new cover 
was also adopted for the Memoirs. 

The numbers of the ANTHROPOLOGIST and the accompanying Memoirs have been almost uni- 
formly late in appearance. This was due to congestion at the printing plant, and to conditions 
beyond the control of the editorial staff. 


The edition is now more than double that of two years ago. Owing to the demand for back 
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numbers occasioned by the unexpectedly great success of the membership drive, many very 
recent numbers and some recent memoirs are already out of print. The editor may further plead 
that he does not set the print order. 

A new printing contract calling for rise in printing costs was signed on October 5, 1948. This 
was the third such contract signed by the present editor during his four-year term. 

During the past four years all contributions for memoirs have been considered strictly on 
their merits, and the question of subvention has, fortunately, in no case had to be taken into 
consideration in the decision. 

As of December 31, 1948, the undersigned tenders his resignation as Editor of the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST. In so doing he wishes to express his obligations and thanks to his Associate 
Editors, Drs. A. Irving Hallowell, J. Lawrence Angel, and Frederica de Laguna, and especially 
to his Editorial Assistant, Mrs. Dorothy C. Donath; likewise he tenders his apologies to many 
contributors, most of whom waited patiently and unprotestingly for too-long-delayed decisions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. Atpen Mason, Editor 


The Council voted to accept the report of the Editor. It was moved that warm appreciation 
be extended to J. Alden Mason for his valuable service to the Association, and the motion was 
unanimously carried. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES AND REPRESENTATIVES 

M. J. Herskovits, Chairman of the AAA Committee on International Cooperation in An- 
thropology, presented the following report: 

“The Committee on International Cooperation in Anthropology, maintained jointly by the 
American Anthropological Association and the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the 
National Research Council, held one meeting during the past year, in Washington, D. C., on 
March 13, 1948. The membership of the Committee was increased by the addition of Dr. Ralph 
Beals and Dr. Gene Weltfish, in order further to perfect liaison with UNESCO. 

“Its activities may be summarized as follows: 

“1. CARE packages for European anthropologists. The direction of this project was under- 
taken by Dr. Henry B. Collins, who undertook the considerable task involved in it and carried 
it through to successful completion. His report to the Committee on the expenditure of grants 
that made it possible and the results achieved, may be given here: 

“The Committee received for this purpose $650, of which amount $500 was contributed by 
the American Anthropological Association, $100 by the Society for American Archaeology, $30 
by the Anthropological Society of Hawaii, and $10 each by Drs. Carl E. Guthe and George C. 
Barker. 

“The sixty-five $10 CARE packages bought with these grants were sent to 48 European 
anthropologists, distribution being as follows: to France, 10; Germany 14; Austria, 14; Italy, 12; 
Holland, 5; England, 9; Poland, 1. In most cases a single package was sent, but seven anthropolo- 
gists received two or more, for distribution among their colleagues and students. 

‘All of the packages were delivered safely, and letters of acknowledgment have arrived from 
43 of the recipients. I wish that all Council members could read these letters from our foreign 
colleagues. The common note that runs through them—gratitude not only for needed assistance 
but also for this tangible indication of our friendly interest—shows that the action of the Associa- 
tion and its affiliated societies, though materially hardly more than a gesture, was in total effect 
a worthwhile contribution to international understanding and good will. 

“With the amount of money available the Committee was able to send packages to less than 
half of the anthropologists recommended to it as in need of assistance. The remaining names 
(over 100), were turned over to the Viking Fund, which had generously appropriated $1,000 for 
this purpose. 
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“*2. International Directory of Anthropologists, third edition. It is possible to report material 
progress on this project. Since June, Mrs. Genevieve A. Highland has been giving full time to the 
Directory. She has checked lists, sent out forms, filed and checked returns. She is now engaged in 
circularizing those named in the second edition but who were not on any lists received from Con- 
tributing Editors, and compiling biographies from forms received. About 200 of these biographies 
have been completed and checked against the original returns by the undersigned. For more 
details of number of forms sent and received, the interim report carried in the American Anthro- 
pological Association’s News Bulletin (Vol. II, No. 5, November, 1948, p. 74) can be consulted, 
but since returns are in the process of being sent and received daily, it would not be of any sig- 
nificance to repeat them here, except to indicate that total returns in hand now are approaching 
1700. They represent persons living in 65 countries. Unfortunately no reply has been received to 
the communication sent the Russian Academy of Science requesting cooperation. Russia is thus 
the only country of any consequence, as far as anthropological studies are concerned, which is 
not represented. It is hoped that a further period of six or eight months will see preparatory work 
completed and the Directory ready for reproducing. Various alternative forms of reproducing 
the biographies are being studied, and the problem of financing is being explored. However, the 
data have already been of use, even in their present form. A list of those concerned with American- 
ist research was compiled for the Organizing Committee of the forthcoming Congress; data have 
been furnished the Executive Secretary of the AAA; a list of German anthropologists was made 
available to an English anthropologist who was investigating the status of anthropological work 
in western Germany. Other inquiries indicate that the potential usefulness of the Directory is 
considerable, and it is pleasant to acknowledge the cooperation of all concerned in furthering the 
project. 

“*3. International Congresses. A grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to the National Re- 
search Council made it possible last summer for your Chairman to attend the sessions of the III 
International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, held at Brussels, August 
15-23, 1948. A report on the activities of the Congress will be made available to the Council 
by its official representative; here it is desired to report on one matter which, touching on our 
international relations, requires action by the proper body of the Association. This concerns 
affiliation with a proposed International Union of Anthropological Societies which it is hoped 
will be set up under the auspices of UNESCO after a meeting to be held during March, in Paris, 
at UNESCO headquarters, by a Committee of the Congress appointed for the purpose of con- 
sidering such a development. Not only will such a Union provide a closer liaison between various 
international and national anthropological bodies than exists at present, but it should also make 
available to anthropologists UNESCO grants-in-aid for travel to Congresses held under this ar- 
rangement. 

‘4. Aid to Foreign Anthropologists. In visiting centers of western Europe under terms of a 
supplementary grant from the National Research Council, and at the Congress, the desire of Euro- 
pean anthropologists to learn by personal visits the developments in American anthropology sug- 
gested that your Committee could be of use in making this fact known to the various departments 
in this country. Asa result, a list of names was compiled of thirteen English, Dutch, Scandinavian 
and Polish anthropologists who expressed such a desire and, with biographies extracted from the 
data in hand for the forthcoming Directory, was circulated to various universities. It is hoped that 
American departments will find this list, the names of which were reproduced in the News Bulletin 

(Vol. II, No. 5, November, 1948, pp. 79-80), useful when possibilities for filling summer session 
posts, temporary vacancies and the like, present themselves. 

“5. Reports on Anthropology in other countries. This series was continued with two significant 
contributions, both published in the American ANTHROPOLOGIST for October, 1948. John F. 
Embree reported on “Anthropology in Indo-China since 1940,” while A. Métraux provided an 
overview of the present status of German anthropology. Though the termination of the series was 
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announced last year, it may be worthwhile considering the advisability of its continuation as a 
series of interim reports which will keep American anthropologists advised of developments 
abroad. 

“6. Recommendations. The Chairman of your Committee makes the following recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Board and the Council: 

a. That the American Anthropological Association appropriate the sum of $500 toward the 
completion of the Third Edition of the International Directory of Anthropologists; 

b. That the Association approve, in principle, the formation of an International Union of 
Anthropological Societies, withholding specific determination of agreement until definite proposals 
as regards advantages and obligations accruing under the scheme be officially transmitted by the 
Organizing Committee for ratification. 

c. That, in line with action taken in September by the National Research Council, the name 
of the Committee be changed to that of Committee on International Relations in Anthropology.” 
(For action taken on these recommendations, see ‘‘Report of the Executive Board,” above, and 
“‘New Business,” below). 


F. G. Rainey, Chairman of the Committee on Organization of the XXIX International 
Congress of Americanists, has provided the following information concerning the committee’s 
activities to date: 

The Committee has had printed an announcement and informational brochure which sum- 
marize the general history and purpose of the Congress and contain the information necessary to 
participation. To be sponsored by the Viking Fund, the Congress will be held in the lecture rooms 
of the American Museum of Natural History the week beginning September 5, 1949. The Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association will act as host in collaboration with the American Association 
of Physical Anthropologists, American Ethnological Society, American Folklore Society, American 
Historical Association, Association of American Geographers, Institute for Andean Research, 
Inter-American Society for Anthropology and Geography, Linguistic Society of America, Society 
for American Archaeology, and Society for Applied Anthropology. 

Two thousand announcements have been mailed to interested individuals and 250 invitations 
have been written to institutions in the United States, Canada, Central and South America, and 
Europe to name delegates to the Congress. 

To date more than fifty scholars and delegates have been invited from sixteen Latin American 
and European nations. Through a generous grant from the Viking Fund, the Committee on Or- 
ganization has been able to offer to these scholars reimbursement for expenses in New York up to 
the sum of $150. 

The Committee has made arrangements with the Department of State for it to handle the 
invitations to foreign governments. 

The Committee has organized a number of symposia, plans for most of which have been 
completed and the selection of American chairmen assigned. The Committee plans to invite a 
foreign co-chairman to share the chair with the American. The symposia include: Indian Mestizo 
and Creole America; the Negro in America; Polar America; Population in Native America; Early 
Man in America; Middle America and Andean Relations; Criteria of Cultural Relations; Culti- 
vated Plants; History and Exploration; Linguistics. 


A. I. Hallowell, Chairman of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National 
Research Council, announced that a report of the activities of the Division would appear in the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 51, No. 2. 

Wendell C. Bennett, one of the Association’s three representatives to the Social Science 
Research Council, reported as follows: 

**The Social Science Research Council is an incorporated body, whose Board of Directors is 
composed of three members each from seven Social Science Associations in the United States, and 
nine Directors-at-Large. The Associations are: the American Anthropological Association, the 
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American Economic Association, the American Historical Association, the American Political 
Science Association, the American Psychological Association, the American Sociological Society, 
and the American Statistical Association. The broad overall purpose of the Council is to promote 
research and appraisal of research in the field of the social sciences. The Council operates through 
its President, Dr. Pendelton Herring, and his staff, and through its especially appointed com- 
mittees. A quarterly report, Jéems, has a wide circulation, and is intended to keep all social scien- 
tists informed of the current work of the Council. The Council also has a Bulletin and Pamphlet 
series for more detailed reports on the results of special investigations. Headquarters of the Coun- 
cil are at 230 Park Avenue in New York, and a Washington, D. C. branch office is maintained at 
726 Jackson Place, N. W. 

‘While all activities of the Council are of interest to anthropologists, certain ones can be 
emphasized as of particular significance. The Fellowship Program is now four-fold. 

‘1. Research Training Fellowships for post-doctoral applicants and for pre-doctoral candi- 
dates who have completed all requirements for a Ph.D. degree, except the thesis. These fellowships 
are normally granted for a year’s research work and carry a basic stipend of $2,500, with appropri- 
ate adjustments for dependents, travel costs, and extraordinary expenses. Fred Eggan is the 
Committee’s new chairman. 

**2. Grants-in-Aid of Research. Small grants of $1,000 or less are made to mature scholars to 
enable them to complete specific research tasks. 

**3. Area Research Training Fellowships. These were established only last year and are for 
social scientists who plan to specialize on some area outside of the United States. Stipends for these 
fellowships are adjusted to meet the different costs of living in foreign countries. 

“4. Area Travel Grants for established area specialists who wish to continue work in their 
region. These grants are intended to cover travel costs only, not to finance projects. 

‘Anthropologists have benefited in the past year from all four fellowship programs, par- 
ticularly from the last two. Seven anthropologists have received Area Research Fellowships and 
ten, Area Travel Grants. For application blanks and further information about all fellowships, 
address Dr. Elbridge Sibley at the Washington office of the Social Science Research Council, 726 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

“The Council also assists in selecting personnel on the research level for Fulbright Grants. 
These are now open for many countries in the world, and further information may be obtained 
from Dr. Gordon Bowles, at the National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

‘‘Anthropologists have been quite active in the Council’s Committee on World Area Research. 
This Committee has sponsored a survey of area centers in American universities, has held con- 
ferences of personnel of these centers to discuss problems of area research and training, has been 
active in backing joint committees on particular areas, and is at the moment, concerned with a 
thorough appraisal of area research. For this last purpose, the Council has asked Dr. Julian Ste- 
ward to prepare a detailed analysis and appraisal. Four joint committees are now active or under 
consideration, namely, on Latin American studies, Slavic studies, Near Eastern studies, and Far 
Eastern studies. 

“The Council was asked to review the potentiality of the Cross-Cultural Survey started by 
Dr. George Peter Murdock at Yale University years ago. A conference was held in New Haven on 
November 20th of this year to discuss the whole procedure. The results of the conference are not 
yet available. 

“Other activities of the Council which might be mentioned briefly are the Committee on 
Housing Research and the Public Library Inquiries, the latter a survey of the functions of a 
library in a community. Of timely interest is the Committee on Measurements of Opinions, Atti- 
tudes, and Consumer Wants. This Committee has been engaged for some time in a general study 
of sampling and interviewing problems. The presence of Messrs. Crossley, Roper, and Gallup on 
the Committee gave it some recent publicity. 
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“Finally, it should be mentioned that the Social Science Research Council, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, and the National Research Council have formed a Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils. Through this Board the work of all three Councils is 
coordinated. This is of particular interest to anthropologists, since anthropology is one of the 
few disciplines represented in all three research councils.” 


Ralph Linton, one of the two AAA representatives to the America Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, submitted the following report: 

“In Council organization, Cornelius Krusé has been replaced as Executive Director by Char- 
les E. Odegaard. The various committees in whose work anthropologists might be interested have 
been reappointed without change of personnel. 

“Work on the Linguistic Atlas of the U. S. which was seriously curtailed by the war, has been 
resumed, field investigations centering in the Southeast, especially South Carolina and Georgia, 
and the Ohio Valley and Great Lakes Region. Funds have been voted for the completion of the 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States. 

“The Committee for the Recovery of Archaeological Remains, now in its fourth year, has 
been especially active. This committee, which received support from numerous sources, including 
all three of the national Councils, is attempting to save as much information as possible on those 
areas which will shortly be flooded under government reclamation and flood control plans. The 
work of the committee will presumably be reported on elsewhere (see below). 

“‘A program of conferences in the Humanities has been instituted with a view to general 
stock-taking regarding the present state of Humanistic studies and their possible role in the mod- 
ern world. 

“Three panels have been set up to deal with large continuing issues involving the progress 
of the Council and the Humanities. These are: 1. Knowledge of Eastern Cultures; 2. International 
Culture Relations; 3. Publication in the Humanities. Panel 2 is in close touch with the work 
of UNESCO. Members have been provided with the UNESCO report on ‘Inquiry into the Inter- 
relations of Cultures.’ 

“Support is being sought for a project for translation into English of works in social sciences 
and the humanities in non-western European languages. This will parallel the Russian Translation 
program.” 


The AAA representative to the Committee for the Recovery of Archaeological Remains, J. O. 
Brew, submitted the following report: 

“The River Basin Surveys of the Smithsonian Institution continues to prosecute its program 
of salvage archaeology in the pool areas behind the dams projected or under construction by 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. The work is in cooperation with the 
construction agencies mentioned and the National Park Service. 

“To date, the Smithsonian has made 242 surveys in 193 reservoir areas, 148 reservoirs having 
been surveyed for archaeology and 94 for palaeontology. In addition to the surveys, a start has 
been made on the vitally necessary excavation program, although the amount of excavation, be- 
cause of budgetary limitations, lags far behind the point at which it should stand in relation to the 
construction programs. 

“The distribution of Smithsonian Surveys by states is: California, 16; Colorado, 25; Georgia, 
2; Idahc, 9; Kansas, 6; Minnesota, 1; Montana, 5; Nebraska, 16; North Dakota, 13; Oklahoma, 
6; Oregon, 10; South Dakota, 8; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 10; Virginia, 1; West Virginia, 2; Washing- 
ton, 8; Wyoming, 8; Washington-Idaho, 1. 

“The largest excavation was at Medicine Creek in Southwestern Nebraska. The cooperative 
attitude of the Bureau of Reclamation was effectively demonstrated there. On the basis of the 
Smithsonian’s preliminary site survey the Bureau informed Dr. Waldo Wedel, in charge of the 
Missouri division of the River Basin Surveys, that a number of important sites on and near the 
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dam axis would be destroyed shortly after construction activity began. To assist in a speedy 
salvage of the key sites, the Bureau of Reclamation loaned both men and equipment to the Smith- 
sonian. As a result of the extensive aid rendered by the Bureau, eight sites were partially or com- 
pletely excavated during a five-month field season. The excavations included 28 house sites, 22 
middens, 75 cache pits, 6 burials, and 75 other features including hearths and structures whose use 
has not yet been determined. A total of 31,529 specimens were obtained during the work. One of 
the most significant features of the excavations was that because of the machinery and men made 
available, the open village-site areas between houses were also cleared, a procedure never before 
followed in that region. Thus the help of the Bureau of Reclamation has resulted in an unusually 
complete picture, achieved in one season, more extensive and more complete than would normally 
be expected in three seasons of work as usually conducted by archaeologists. 

**Aside from the work of the Smithsonian Institution, the record for 1948 of the non-federal 
cooperating institutions has been the source of great satisfaction to the Committee. Surveys have 
been continued and excavations have been undertaken in many states. The institutions which have 
sent parties into the field are the Universities of Arkansas, California, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon and Washington, the Archaeological 
Society of Missouri, the Nebraska Historical Society, the University State Museum of Nebraska, 
the State Historical Society of North Dakota, and the Board of Forestry and Parks of the State 
of Florida. Some of these institutions have spent as much as ten or twelve thousand dollars of 
their own funds and the total estimated financial contributions are in excess of 75,000 dollars. 
These efforts are a concrete demonstration of the nation-wide interest in the work and of the wil- 
lingness of the scientists and the people of the country to share the great burden of expense with 
the government in this emergency salvage program. 

The Committee is grateful for the enthusiastic and effective support produced by the mem- 
bership of the AAA in aid to the campaign for restoration by the Senate of excavation funds cut 
from the 1948-1949 budget by the House of Representatives. The attempt was only partially 
successful but the measure of success achieved was largely the result of the efforts of the member- 
ship. 

‘The situation as regards federal funds is rather anomalous at present in that appropriations 
for surveys are by now relatively freely granted, whereas monies for the excavations for which 
the surveys are made have not been obtained. The difficulty is almost entirely a budgetary one, 
but it is none the less critical. We continue to encounter the general feeling that the work is im- 
portant and should be done. But the sums necessary for excavation are far in excess of those 
needed for the surveys and the ways of obtaining and allocating those sums have not as yet been 
worked out. With construction started or soon to begin on many large projects in rich archaeologi- 
cal areas, this problem is currently of the first importance and the Committee will concentrate 
its efforts this year toward helping to find a solution. The continued expression of interest by an- 
thropologists and archaeologists throughout the country will aid these efforts materially, particu- 
larly personal contact by scientists and university officers with their congressional representatives.” 


Frederick Johnson, chairman of the Committee on Radioactive Carbon 14, reported as fol- 
lows: 

“On February 6, 1948, President Shapiro appointed Frederick Johnson, Chairman, Froelich 
Rainey, and Donald Collier to the Committee on Radioactive Carbon 14. The origin of the 
Committee is found in a request by Dr. W. H. Libby, Institute of Nuclear Studies, University of 
Chicago, made during a discussion held at the Viking Fund meeting on January 9, 1948, that liai- 
son be set up between the field of Archaeology and the project he had under way. 

“Briefly, Dr. Libby had conducted experiments which indicated a probability that certain 
materials could be dated upon the determination of Carbon 14 they contained. A project to explore 
the possibility of dating remains by this method was set up in 1947. It was financed by grants 
largely from the Viking Fund. At the time of the appointment of the Committee Dr. Libby needed 
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specimens which had been dated as accurately as possible; it was desirable that they be approxi- field: 
mately 5,000 years old. Dr. Libby also anticipated that specimens of varying antiquity would be work 
needed in the near future. These dated specimens were desired for the purpose of checking the thes 
accuracy of the new method. The first duty of the Committee was to secure such specimens and 
to act as a sort of agency and clearing house so that the record of the specimens would be satis- will 
factory to everybody. Con 
‘Because it was evident that if successful, the method of dating would be useful in other lem 
scientific fields, the Committee was empowered to make arrangements under which the interests clud 
of other fields could be represented. However, it was not until a conference held with Dr. Libby fact 
in Chicago on December 6, 1948, that the time to embrace other sciences in the method seemed tion 
imminent. plar 
*‘During the past year a number of specimens from Egypt have been dated by the “rough iron 
dating” method. These dates correspond closely to those estimated by Egyptian archaeologists, held 
and along with related research, indicate the distinct possibility that more dependable dates can liev 
now be determined than those obtained from methods previously available. It should be empha- bec 
sized that thus far dates are determined only by a rough method; however, it is possible that the 
error in this method can be materially reduced and the rough method in itself will be of value, tim 
especially when it is used to complement the more precise method of dating now in the final stage rem 
of development. Because the equipment for this ‘“‘rough dating” is not complicated nor unduly | exp 
expensive, it is possible that, given qualified technicians, it could be installed in several places in be | 
the country. On the other hand, the machinery necessary for precise dating is very expensive and rep’ 
probably could not be operated except by highly trained physicists. vel 
**A thermal diffusion column has been designed and recently installed by Dr. Libby at the 
University of Chicago. When this apparatus is put in operation it will be possible to enrich the yet 
Carbon 14 content of the specimens to permit more accurate and dependable dating. The Com- Iti 
mittee has been asked to aid in obtaining properly collected specimens to be added to a few which con 
are already in Dr. Libby’s hands which will be used to test the apparatus. Once this has been bet 
completed, a sketchy chronological framework will be available, which can be checked, at least tion 
in part, by estimates based on archaeological data, by pollen analytical estimates, etc. Once this ser 
is done, the value and usefulness of the project will be even greater than it is at the present we 
moment. pol 
“The developmental phase of the project, including the improvement of the rough dating of 
method, will last about one year more. About January 1950 there will be available a method by wil 
which a dependable series of dates on specimens of unknown age can be built up. tru 
‘Running parallel and complementary to the determination of dates is another project of sys 
similar nature. This includes an assay of present-day material from many sections of the globe. ha 
Radiation counts on specimens from the magnetic equator as well as on some from the Antarctic ind 
were found to be the same as counts on samples from the middle latitudes. This evidence contrib- its 
utes to the confirmation of the hypothesis that the circulation of the earth’s atmosphere tends to 
neutralize the differential production of Carbon 14 at different latitudes. In other words, this is i 
one aspect of the problem which is being checked by Dr. Libby so as to establish the validity of the 
hypothesis upon which the dating method itself is based. The Committee has aided in providing sic 
specimens for this analysis; actually there are also other projects which likewise serve to check the | e 
dating method. 
‘Aside from providing Dr. Libby with a number of archaeological specimens and advising 
him concerning specimens which were not obtained through the Committee, we have had to con- - 
sider other problems which are vital to the continuance of the project. Because Dr. Libby needed aj 
financial support the Committee had to decide whether or not the project was of value and use to in 


archaeology. In addition, it was advisable to make some estimate concerning its use in the related 
fields of geology, botany and so on. The probability at present is that, should specimens from all 
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fields be selected wisely, the dates determined can be of inestimable value to investigators who are 
working with materials ranging in age up to 25,000 years and possibly as old as 50,000. In view of 
these facts, the Committee has given the project its unqualified endorsement. 

“One of the greatest problems is of course financial support. During the next year the project 
will reach the end of the developmental stage. In order that this may be efficiently completed, the 
Committee has recommended that the necessary funds be granted to the project. The next prob- 
lem has by no means been solved, that is, the means of meeting the cost of running the plant in- 
cluding the salaries of the highly trained men necessary. The problem is complicated by various 
factors including relatively high costs, questions involving ownership of equipment and its loca- 
tion, and possibility of low income. Arrangements must also be made for the administration of the 
plant and for the screening of specimens to be analyzed. Many of these complications will be 
ironed out without further attention during the final stages of development. The Committee has 
held preliminary discussions with Dr. Libby to find that several solutions are possible. We be- 
lieve that there will be no tremendous difficulty in developing the means by which the plant can 
become of use to everyone concerned, including of course, fields other than archaeology. 

“One thing appears to be certain. During the next year particularly and probably for some 
time to come, this Committee should be continued. It should be emphasized that the Committee 
remain a small one. Its work should not be complicated by a great deal of correspondence and the 
expense of maintaining it should be kept at a minimum. The original nucleus of three men should 
be preserved, and as in the past the Committee should be empowered to expand itself to include 
representatives of other fields. Such expansion must be done carefully to keep pace with the ce- 
veloping usefulness of the project. 

‘In closing this report, we should like to emphasize the fact that the millenium has not quite 
yet been reached. Any system of dating has limitations, and the Carbon 14 method is no exception. 
It is true that there is promise of a great contribution to problems involving chronology but the 
contribution will be limited by the availability of datable remains found in time periods beginning 
between 25,000 and 50,000 years ago and ending about a.p. 1. It has been said, somewhat face- 
tiously I am sure, that this method will take all the fun out of archaeology. On the contrary, and 
seriously, the method will add headaches to already puzzling problems. As dates are determined, 
we will have to rely upon the integrity of the method itself, because it is not likely that anthro- 
pologists can test the method by themselves. Instead of this, a healthy skepticism, a marshalling 
of contributing data, and the continued faith in the validity of improving archaeological methods 
will serve to make the Carbon 14 method an extremely valuable and useful tool, a point equally 
true in geology and other scientific fields. If this is not done, we will become slaves to the dating 
system which, almost inevitably, will be improved to a point where the first series of dates will 
have to be revised. We emphasize that if present developments continue with the success which is 
indicated for them, there will become available an extremely valuable and useful tool. However, 
its value will be measured by the wisdom with which this tool is employed.” 


Gordon F. Ekholm, Chairman of the Committee on the Middle American Handbook, sub- 
mitted the following report: 

“The Committee on the Middle American Handbook has held a number of informal] discus- 
sions throughout the year, and there has been a good deal of clarification of the problems involved 
in initiating the project. These discussions have also indicated to a considerable extent what will 
be the most desirable form tand content of such a handbook. 

“The committee held one more formal meeting during the year, on April 3, attended by a 
majority of those specializing in the Middle American field. This was made possible through 
a generous grant to the committee from the Viking Fund and allowed a broad sampling of opinion 
in regard to the nature of the projected handbook. 

‘The Committee is chiefly concerned at the present time with the problem of finding financial 
support for the handbook venture, which, as yet, has not materialized.” 
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Robert H. Lowie, who represented the AAA at the Brussels meeting of The International 
Congress of Anthropological and Entomological Sciences, was unable to report in person; his ac- 
count follows: 

The Third International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences met in 
Brussels, August 15-23, 1948, under the high patronage of H. M. Queen Elizabeth. Professor Ed. 
de Jonghe (Brussels) presided, and Professor Frans M. Olbrechts (Tervuren), to whose unflagging 
zeal, energy, tact, and polyglot attainments the meeting owed much of its success, served as 
General Secretary. Over 250 persons attended, coming from the four quarters of the globe. The 
large number of papers presented necessitated sectional meetings. Nearly all European countries 
sent delegates. British scholarship was represented by H. J. Fleure (London), H. J. Braunholtz 
(British Museum), Radcliffe-Brown (Alexandria), J. H. Hutton (Cambridge), Bernard Fagg 
(Nigeria), Wm. B. Fagg (British Museum), C. Daryl! Forde (University College), S. F. Nadel 
(Durham), I. Schapera (University of Capetown), J. G. Peristiany (Oxford), Beatrice M. Black- 
wood (Oxford), V. G. Childe (Institute of Archaeology, London), B. Z. Seligman (London), and 
C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf (Hyderabad). Among the Northern participants were Birket-Smith 
(Copenhagen), Guttorm Gjessing (Oslo), K. G. Izikowitz (Géteborg), G. Lindblom (Stockholm), 
and Ragnar Numelin (Finnish ambassador in Brussels). French visitors included H. Lehmann 
(Paris), Paul Rivet (Paris), and G. H. Riviére (Paris). Germany technically had only two repre- 
sentatives,—Helmut Petri (Frankfurt am Main) and Fr. Termer (Hamburg); however, German 
culture was adequately represented by scholars native to, or now resident in, Austria and Switzer- 
land, such as Wilhelm Schmidt (Posieux-Froideville, near Fribourg), Martin Gusinde (Laxen- 
burg, near Vienna), Wm. Koppers (Vienna), Paul Schebesta (Vienna), Otto Schlaginhaufen 
(Ziirich), Alfred Steinmann (Ziirich), Hans Dietschy (Basel). The UNESCO delegates were P. 
Bosch-Gimpera and A. Cortesao. Among the scholars present who are known in this country we 
further note: J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong (Leyden), G. Smets (Brussels), K. Stolyhwo (Poland), 
A. A. Mendes Correa (Lisbon), von Koenigswald (Utrecht). 

The Government of the United States and the National Research Council had appointed 
M. J. Herskovits and W. M. Krogman as its delegates. The American Anthropological Association 
and the University of California were represented by R. H. Lowie. Other members of the A.A.A. 
who attended were M. F. Ashley-Montagu (Philadelphia), Ruth Benedict (Columbia), D. B. 
Stout (Syracuse), H. Cummins (Tulane), and A. C. Albrecht (Louisiana State). 

There were two general lectures for the benefit of the entire membership,—Professor Birket- 
Smith’s on the Eskimo and Professor Olbrecht’s on Congo Art. These, as well as the numerous 
sectional] papers, are to be published as Proceedings of the Congress. 

Apart from the formal sessions there were opportunities for professional and social activity. 
Through the courtesy of Professor H. A. Lavachery the exhibits of the Musées Royaux d’Art et 
WHistoire, Palais du Cinquantenaire, were made available for inspection, and Professor Frans 
Olbrechts opened the collections of the Musée du Congo Belge at Tervuren for the benefit of the 
membership. Dr. Numelin gave a tea at the Finnish embassy that will be long remembered by all 
the guests, as will be the dinner on August 23rd, with its extraordinary menu—Kwakiutl salmon, 
Watusi oxtail soup, Angsammalik (sic) ice, etc. The local committee further arranged for a variety 
of receptions and excursions before and after the formal closing of the Congress, such as the trip 
to Antwerp on the 22nd and to Bruges on the 24th. 

The most important decision at the business sessions was to select the place for the next meet- 
ing of the Congress, in 1952. There were invitations from both Portugal and Austria; a majority 
voted in favor of Vienna and designated Professor Wilhelm Schmidt as the President of the 
Congress. 


William N. Fenton, the AAA representative to the Centennial of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, reported: 


“In his letter of February 6, 1948, commissioning me to act as representative of the Associa- 
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tion to the AAAS centennial, President Shapiro indicated that here was an opportunity for us to 
bring forward the contributions that anthropology has made and could make to the sociological 
and biological problems of the day. I was further charged with the responsibility of doing what I 
could to insure an adequate program to represent anthropology in the centennial. My appointment 
was confirmed by F. R. Moulton, Administrative Secretary of the AAAS, on February 11. Similar 
assurances were received from W. M. Krogman, Chairman of Section H, and Marian Smith, 
Secretary of Section H. In a joint letter to all of these persons, the undersigned urged that an- 
thropology’s point of view be adequately represented, particularly in view of the early prominence 
of Section H in the affairs of the AAAS and the eminence of some of the persons who represented 
anthropology in the field of science. I further suggested consideration of a seminar devoted to the 
four major fields of anthropology which would conscript the leaders in those fields, plus one other 
person, to discuss their contributions. I had assurance from Dr. Moulton that our suggestions 
were presented to the Policy Committee for the Centennial. 

“Tt is probably well that we placed ourselves on record early. It was subsequently learned by 
Dr. Shapiro and the undersigned that some of the biologists in the AAAS had advanced the sug- 
gestion that a session be devoted to the topic of Early Man. Both Dr. Shapiro and the undersigned 
felt that significant symposia had been held on this topic in recent years and that it did not fit 
in with the theme of the Centennial, ‘“One World of Science.” Again, both President Shapiro and 
the writer addressed pleas in writing and in person to members of the Centennial Committee, and 
it may be assumed that our views were considered and had some effect on the final selection of 
speakers and the papers presented. Anthropology was represented in the seminar on ‘Human 
Individuality” by Prof. Leslie A. White and by Prof. Alfred Kroeber in the general discussion of 
the sciences of society. Those of us who attended the sessions felt that our discipline was well and 
adequately represented by the speakers and in the discussions which followed.” 


John Gillin, the Association’s representative to the Inter-American Society for Anthropology 
and Geography, reported briefly that the editorship of Acta Americana has passed from Ralph L. 
Beals to himself, but that the outlook for the continued existence of the Society was uncertain at 
this time because of severe financial difficulties. 


Bernard J. Siegel reported upon the meeting of the Pacific Regional Conference, United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, as follows: 

“The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization held its first Pacific 
Regional Conference in San Francisco, May 13 to 15. The American Anthropological Association 
was represented by Professor R. H. Lowie and Professor B. J. Siegel, acting for Professor F. M. 
Keesing who had to leave suddenly on an official trip to the South Pacific. As its theme the con- 
ference chose to discuss, from various points of view, methods for implementing a UNESCO pro- 
gram on the community level. 

“Accordingly the meetings were divided into small sections, under the general headings: 
Education, Communication, Human and Social Relations, Cultural Interchange, and Natural 
Science, each led by well-known community spokesmen. It was virtually impossible for any one 
participant to secure first-hand information about the progress of sections other than the one which 
he attended. On the basis of this representative’s experience in the Human and Social Relations 
sections, however, the results were definitely encouraging in terms of enthusiastic support and 
lively participation. The potential leadership role of the anthropologist and other social scientists 
in the development of programs for the allaying of suspicion, distrust, ignorance, and jealousy in 
human relations should be obvious. 

“One criticism might be leveled at the organization committee, in that they seemed to fail to 
pull the grass roots of the region into section discussions. This delegate was rather impressed by 
the facility with which social science concepts were bandied around with little demurral on the 
part of the larger group. 
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“One of the more stimulating aspects of these meetings were the plenary sessions, at which 
the assembled delegates were addressed variously by Mr. William Carr, Mr. George V. Allen, 
Dr. Vera Michelis Dean, Mr. Erwin Canham, Dr. George V. Stoddard, and Dr. Margaret Mead. 
Dr. Mead did a splendid job of summarizing the content and intent of the session simply and 
precisely, namely, by pointing out the necessity of learning to overcome semantic difficulties in 
putting fundamentally approved ideas into action at every level. Briefly, one of the problems con- 
sists of talking about other peoples in such terms as one might use if they were in the room with 
you, and you were not trying to start a fight. 

“Results of all sessions were recorded and mimeographed for the benefit of participants. Cop- 
ies may be had by writing to Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Olympia, Washington.” 


Dr. Margaret Mead, the Association’s representative to the National Conference on Family 
Life, submitted the following summary : 

“‘The American Anthropological Association was one of 125 organizations, scientific, profes- 
sional and lay, which sponsored the National Conference on Family Life, which was held in Wash- 
ington May 6, 7, and 8, 1948. The writer, who had represented the Association on the interim 
commissions in 1946-47 which planned for and sponsored the Conference, was also one of the 
Technical Advisory Committee which designed the Conference and the research which preceeded 
it. The Conference represented a substantial step forward in the integration of the various fields 
of the social sciences, and established the family as a legitimate subject of concern for administra- 
tive agencies and lay groups, doing for the family what earlier conferences had done for child 
health, nutrition, and mental health.” 


NEW BUSINESS 
W. W. Howells, on behalf of the Executive Board, presented the following recommendations 
for the 1949 budget: 
A. Expenses of Officers and Representatives of the American Anthropological Association 


1. Secretary’s Expenses 


Assistant... .. . $ 175.00 
Office Expenses. . . ; 250.00 $ 425.00 
2. Editor’s Expenses 
Assistant... . 2,500.00 
Office Expenses. . 150.00 2,650.00 
3. Treasurer’s Expenses 
Assistant. . 400.00 
Office expenses 150.00 
Accountant’s fee. . . 350.00 
Expense of setting up office 200 .00 1,100.00 
(Non-recurring) 
4. Traveling Expenses of Secretary, Editor and Treasurer to An- 
nual Meeting. . : 134.36 134.36 
5. Traveling Expenses of Executive Board x 750.00 750.00 
B. Memberships 
1. American Council of Learned Societies 60.00 
2. Inter-American Society for Anthropology and Geography 3.00 


3. American Council on Education. . 
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C. Publications 
1. AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
a. Printing and illustration . 8,075.00 
b. Reprints 500 .00 
c. Distribution 375.00 
d. Storage and Insurance 50.00 9 ,000 .00 
2. News Bulletin 500.00 500.00 
D. Executive Secretariat 
1. Maintenance of Central Office .. $ 700.00 $ 700.00 
E. Special Charges 
1. Contribution to 29th International Congress of Americanists.. . . 1,000.00 
2. Contribution to Committee for Recovery of Archaeological Re- 
mains... 250.00 1,250.00 
F. Annual Meeting Expenses 400 .00 400 .00 
Total . $16,997.36 


The Council voted to accept the above recommendations for the 1949 budget. 

The Council voted to change the name of the Committee on International Cooperation in 
Anthropology to the Committee on International Relations in Anthropology. 

The Council voted to approve, in principle, the formation of an International Union of An- 
thropological Societies. 

After brief discussion of what was regarded by the Executive Board and Secretary as a pos- 
sible ambiguity in Article IV, Section 4, of the Constitution, it was voted by the Council that the 
Interpretation be made that Liaison Fellows shall be entitled to vote 

D. S. Davidson reported to the Council the recent formation of the Seattle Anthropological 
Society and that this society would make formal application to the Executive Board for affiliation 
with the Association. 


The Resolutions Committee, Erna Gunther, Chairman, and George P. Murdock, presented 

the following resolutions, which were passed unanimously : 

al. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association express its appreciation to 
President Sidney E. Smith of the University of Toronto, and Dr. W. J. Dunlop, Director of the 
Department of University Extension for their cordial hospitality and generosity in placing at the 
disposal of the Association the facilities of the University. 

2. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association convey to Robert Fennell, 
Esq.,as Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Royal Ontario Museum, its sense of indebtedness 
for the many services performed for the association by the members of the staff of the institution. 

3. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association express its gratitude to 
Professor T. F. McIlwraith and his assistants for handling all the details of the meetings and 
creating a feeling of warm friendliness. 

4. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association thank the Manager of Hart 
House and his staff for the excellent dining facilities they provided. 

5. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association thank the University of 
Indiana for providing space for the offices of the Executive Secretary of the Association. 

6. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association tender a special vote of 
appreciation to the retiring editor, Dr. J. Alden Mason, for his fine work on the Anthropologist 
during his term of office. Under his leadership the journal has assumed a new format and extended 
its offering to include every interest in our ever-expanding field. 

7. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association express its deep regret at 
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the passing, since the last meeting, of its past president, Dr. Ruth Benedict, and Fellows, Franz 
Weidenreich and Lila M. O’Neale, as well as Members, A. A. Brill, John H. Fry, and Sylvanus G. 
Morley. 

The issues raised by the case of Richard G. Morgan, a Fellow of the Association, stimulated 
lengthy discussion which resulted in the passage of the following resolutions by the Council: 


RESOLUTION ON PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM 

Be it resolved: that the American Anthropological Association go on record as favoring in- 
vestigation by the Executive Board in cases where the civil rights, academic freedom and profes- 
sional status of anthropologists as such have been invaded and take action where it is apparent 
that injustice has resulted that affects their rights as citizens and scientists, and 

Be it further resolved: that the Executive Board appoint a Committee on Scientific Freedom 
which shall submit for consideration by the Council at its next meeting recommendations as to 
what action (publication of the facts, etc.) shall be taken in such cases. 


Be it resolved: that the Executive Board continue to regard the situation of Richard G. Mor- 
gan as an order of business under the resolution concerning professional freedom passed on De- 
cember 28, 1948. 

Julian H. Steward presented the following resolution, which was passed by the Council: 

RESOLUTION ON FREEDOM OF PUBLICATION 

Whereas a very great amount of purely scientific research in social science is financed by insti- 
tutions which may have the legal right to publish, suppress, alter, or otherwise dispose of the re- 
search results in a manner that may be contrary to the will of the scientist and amount of suppres- 
sion or curtailment of academic freedom; but 

Whereas it is also true that indiscretion in publication:may harm informants or groups from 
which information is obtained and may be damaging to the sponsoring institutions; 

Be it resolved: (1) that the American Anthropological Association strongly urge all sponsoring 
institutions to guarantee their research scientists complete freedom to interpret and publish their 
findings without censorship or interference; provided that 

(2) the interests of the persons and communities or other social groups studied are protected; 
and that 

(3) In the event that the sponsoring institution does not wish to publish the results nor be 
identified with the publication, it permit publications of the results, without use of its name as 
sponsoring agency, through other channels. 


REPORT OF THE ELECTIONS COMMITTEE 


The following officers were elected in the mail ballot held during the 30 days prior to the an- 
nual meeting: 


Executive Board Member 1949-50-S1:... .. J. O. Brew (to succeed Cora Du Bois) 
Executive Board Member 1949-50-51:.... . . .....Morris E. Opler (to succeed W. W. Howells) 


Of the 443 ballots mailed to Fellows in good standing, 317 were returned. Of these, 5 were cast 
out for lack of signature on the ballot envelope and 1 was cast out for indecipherable marking. 
Respectfully submitted, 
D. B. Stout, chairman ex-officio, James B. Grirrin, C. F. VoEGELIN 
ANNUAL DINNER 
The annual dinner, held on December 29 at the Royal York Hotel, was attended by 203 
persons. 
President Harry L. Shapiro gave the presidential address. 


Compiled by 
D. B. Strout, Secretary 
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AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY REPORT 


1. The following officers were elected for the year 1949 at the annual business meeting of the 
American Ethnological Society, held January 11, 1949, at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City: 

President: Burt W. Aginsky; Ist Vice-President: Julian H. Steward; 2nd Vice-President: 

Gordon Ekholm; Secretary and Treasurer: Dorothy L. Keur; Directors: Joseph Bram, Charles 

Wagley, Bella Weitzner; Editor: Marian W. Smith. 


2. REPORT BY THE PRESIDENT AT TORONTO, DECEMBER 30, 1948 


The recent reorganization of the American Anthropological Association makes it necessary 
to review and reconsider the American Ethnological Society’s role in anthropology. We are, as you 
know, the oldest anthropological society, and for many years we were the core society. THE AN- 
THROPOLOGIST was originally our organ and was still so considered in the constitution of 1917 under 
which we were incorporated. 

After our affiliation with the American Anthropological Association, which occurred some 
few years previously, we maintained our status as the core society, billing our members for both 
AES and AAA. Members of the American Anthropological Association who wanted to join us 
“transferred” to us and ceased to be in further communication with AAA on matters concerning 
publication and dues. 

Today we are still operating in this way, but now there are several AAA affiliates, regional 
ones, like the Washington and Central branches, and disciplinary ones, like the American Folklore 
Society, the Society for American Archaeology, etc. But today, the American Anthropological 
Association is the core society—and that is what the majority of its members wanted, including 
members of the American Ethnological Society. 

This means that we are now out of focus—not through any fault of our own, but because in 
an expanding anthropology, ethnology is only one field of interest. Other societies whose relations 
to the American Anthropological Association have been different from ours, have had a somewhat 
simpler problem of adjustment. Those of us who have belonged to the American Ethnological 
Society for more than a quarter of a century and many of us who have belonged for shorter terms 
are well aware of the long and fine history of our society, of the noteworthy contributions made 
by its membership over the more than one hundred years since its inception. But some of us feel 
that the American Ethnological Society would serve anthropology—and anthropologists—hetter, 
and that without doing any disservice to its past, if certain basic changes could be effected in its 
structure. 

To be quite frank, we are operating in an outmoded way and under an unwieldly constitution. 
Certain of its clauses have been amended to meet the changing situation, but this is not enough. 
The more your Board has sought to implement its articles, the more it realized how antiquated 
and unsatisfactory the whole thing was. The present Executive Board has therefore recommended 
that the incoming Board, which will be elected next month, get the sense of our total membership 
regarding our present status and related problems. 

Obvious|y, our primary problem is our relation to the American Anthropological Association. 
As we are now set up, we do not fit into the new pattern of affiliation; and the majority of your 
Board feels that, while we would relinquish certain advantages that we have enjoyed in the past, 
we might, by equating ourselves with such societies as the American Folklore Society, the Society 
for American Archaeology, etc., benefit in new and equally rewarding ways. Administration could 
be greatly facilitated, and it is almost certain that our membership could be more easily increased 
if prospective members were not confused by the mental gymnastics required in joining us directly 
or in “transferring” from the American Anthropological Association. 

Our relation vis-A-vis the American Anthropological Association must then be given first con- 
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sideration. Such problems as types of membership, ways of billing, means and methods of election, 
and relations to other affiliates can be explored more satisfactorily after we decide whether we shall 
maintain the status quo, or whether we shall find a new place fer ourselves in the mainstream of A. 
anthropological planning. 

Personally I feel that the increasing interest in anthropology, and particularly in ethnology, 
augurs well for the future of the American Ethnological Society. With the aid of our present mem- 
bership we should be able to increase our numbers and extend our activities. For instance, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Burt Aginsky, we have in the last two years held a spring meeting for students. 
Their ready response has shown that young people of similar interests welcome an opportunity to | 
exchange experiences and ideas with their colleagues in other institutions. We are also considering | 
the possibility of joint meetings under our auspices with other seaboard affiliates of the American 
Anthropological Association. A growing and modernized American Ethnological Society will not 
only serve its membership better; it will also strengthen our core society, the American Anthro- 
pological Association. 

Before closing I would like to thank the present Board for its thoughtful aid and loyal support. 
I particularly want to thank Dr. Dorothy L. Keur, who has had to cope with many and unex 
pected problems arising from organizational changes ‘u the American Anthropological Association; 
and our editor, Dr. Marian W. Smith, who has so resourcefully overcome the hazards of rising 
costs. Through her efforts you have, in these latter years, received not only your regular quota of 
publications, but additional monographs as well as discounts on certain books that we have spon- 
sored or recommended. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EsTHER S. GOLDFRANK, President 


3. REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Membership: At the end of 1948, the society had 294 members in good standing, of which 
were new members. This is an increase of 36 members over 1947. There are 13 life members, 
3 affiliate members, 96 student members, and 12 participating members. 
The society lost two members through death; Dr. Ruth Benedict, a former president; and 
Dr. A. A. Brill. 
There are also 15 members in arrears, and there were 4 withdrawals. 


57 
17 


Meetings: Four open meetings were held during the year at the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, and a special meeting at Toronto as follows: 

January 13: A. I. Hallowell spoke on Spatial Recognition in Psychodynamics of a Culture 

March 9: E. A. Hoebel spoke on Pueblo Indian Law 


April 17: The Second Annual Students’ Conference was held B 
November 9: A. L. Kroeber spoke on Some Considerations on Civilizational Wholes C 
December 30: (at Toronto) The President reported to members on the Status of the Ameri- D 


can Ethnological Society 
Respectfully submitted 
Dorotuy L. Keur, Secretary 
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ection, 4. REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
e shall January 1, 1948 to December 30, 1948 
eam of A. Operating Fund 
1. Receipts 
ology, Balance in checking account 1/1/48. $ 411.85 
| mem- Balance in Bowery Savings Bank 1/1/48. 1,132.86 
at the Dues received plus reimbursements from AAA 2,153.43 
idents. Sale of publications 318.52 
nity to Interest received 
idering | U.S. Treasury bonds 
nerican | 1947 interest due on bond # G193649m S 3.3% 
vill not 1948. 47.50 
inthro- American Telephone and Telegraph . 90.00 
Savings Account 17.04 
ipport. 
1 unex $ 168.29 
iation; Contributions to Publication Fund $3 ,628 .58 
f rising Mexican Dance Books 165.00 
uota ol - 
spon- $3,793.58 
$7 ,978.53 
‘ident 2. Expenditures 
Dues to American Anthropological Association $1,336.00 
Operating expenses 200.12 
Cost of publications 4,076.41 
Change and reimbursements 34.00 
f which Mexican Dance Book 140.00 
embers, - 
$5,786.53 
nt; and 3. Balance. . 2,192.00 
4. Distribution of Balance 
In checking account 12/31/48 $1,032.35 
Natural Petty cash 9.75 
In savings account 12/31/48 1,149.90 
ulture 
$2,192.00 
B. Committed funds as of Dec. 31, 1948 (Boas Fund plus uncashed checks) $ 177.50 
" C. Uncommitted funds as of Dec. 31, 1948 1,032.35 
Ameri- D. Permanent Fund 
10 shares American Telephone and Telegraph 9% preferred, carried 
at cost... $1,568.35 
relary 7 U. S. Treasury bonds, Series G 2,000.00 
$3,568.35 
Permanent Fund 12/31/47 . $3,568.35 
Permanent Fund 12/31/48 $3 ,568.35 
Respectfully submitted, 
Dorotny L. Keur, Treasurer 
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5. REPORT ON PUBLICATIONS 
Distributed to members: 
Monograph XIII: Ruth Underhill, Ceremonialism in the Greater Southwest 
Monograph XIV: David H. French, Factionalism in Isleta Pueblo 
In Press: 
Monograph XV: Octavio de Costa Eduardo, The Negro of Northern Brazil, a Study in Accul- 
turation 
Monograph XVI: Jane Belo, Bali: Rangda and Barong 
Arranged: for discount to members on: Mexican Dances. Text and Choreography by Prof. Luis 
Felipe Obregon; Translation by Dorothy Leadbeater; Music, piano arrangement by Prof. 
Carlos Robledo Gonzales; Illustrations by Raul Villegas. Published by Roberto Riveroll, 
Mexico. 1947 
Respectfully submitted, 
Dorotuy L. Keur, 
In the absence of the editor 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON REPORT 


The Anthropological Society of Washington at its annual meeting on January 18, 1949, 
elected the following officers: President, W. Montague Cobb; Vice-President, Gordon R. Willey; 
Secretary, Marshall T. Newman (re-elected); Treasurer, Margaret C. Blaker; Councilors to the 
Board of Managers, E. Wyllys Andrews IV (re-elected), Stella L. Deignan (re-elected), William H. 
Gilbert, Jr., Carl F. Miller, Eugene C. Worman, Jr.; Representative to the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, William N. Fenton. 

A report of the membership and activities of the Society since the last annual meeting 
follows: 


Membership: 
Life members. . . . 1 
Active members. . 71 
Associate members. . 15 
Total. ... 87 


This represents an increase of four since last year. 

The members elected during the year were, Active members: Mrs. Margaret C. Blaker, Dr. 
Cornelius J. Connolly, Dr. Stella L. Deignan, Dr. Edward A. Kennard, Mr. D’Arcy McNickle, 
Mr. Carl F. Miller, Mr. Bertram L. Pear, Miss LaVerna Pendleton, Mrs. Betty U. Randall, Dr. 
Henry L. Smith, Jr., Mrs. Marion L. Vanderbilt; Associate members: Mr. Robert C. Cook, Dr. Lo- 
well H. Hattery, Dr. Robert R. Solenberger. 

The Society records its deep sense of loss at the deaths of Mr. Frank B. Noyes, a member 
since 1939, and Dr. Ruth Benedict, a member while in Washington during the war. 

The report of the Treasurer follows: 


Income: 
ASW dues collected............. i , $ 95.00 
Interest, Perpetual Building Association . — 59.11 
Dividends, Washington Sanitary Improve: ement Co.... 21.00 
Dividends, Washington Sanitary Housing Co.. . 12.00 
Interest, U. S. Savings Bond. ; 12.50 
Issuance 21 additional shares of capital stock (@ par value $10) by 
Wash. San. Improvement Co.. . 210.00 
Sale of Old Series Anthropologists , 47.00 
$ 456.61 
Expenditures 
AAA dues paid for Secretary, Treasurer and 1 life member... 15.00 
Expenses, speakers....... 4.70 
Incidental meeting expenses. . 41.75 
Printing and mailing notices... . . 48.08 
Authorized from President’s contingent fend 10.53 
Miscellaneous expenses, Secretary and Treasurer... . 16.19 
ASW share, Science Calendar Service... . . 5.00 
Authorized by Board of Managers. . 25.00 
Dues, Inter-American Society of Anthropology and Geography . 3.00 
169.25 
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Assets: 

Funds invested in Perpetual Building Association $2,000.00 

42 shares Washington Sanitary Improvement Co. (par value $10 per 

2 shares Washington Sanitary Housing Co. (par value $100 per share) . 200 .00 

U. S. Savings Bond, Series G...... 500.00 

Cash in bank......... 295.51 
Total as of December 31, 1948... . . $3,415.51 
Total as of December 31, 1947... . 3,128.15 

Increase... . . 287.36 


Less Bills outstanding: 
To AAA (Subscription to AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST) 
For 1 member, 2 years, 1949-50... .. ; ; 10.00 


Net increase... . : : $ 277.36 


Except for the program of November 17 at the Cosmos Club, all regular meetings were held 
at the U. S. National Museum. The programs for the first part of the year were arranged by the 
Secretary; for the second part of the year, by a program committee comprising Dr. Gordon R. Wil- 
ley (chairman) and Dr. George McC. Foster. 

Titles of papers presented before the regular meetings of the Society were: 

January 7, 1948, 747th meeting, N. Datta~-Majumder, “The dynamics of Santal culture: A study 
in culture change.” 

February 4, 1948, 748th meeting, John Provinse, “Current trends in Indian affairs.” 

March 3, 1948, 749th meeting (in conjunction with 15th James Arthur Annual Lecture on the Sun), 
Herbert J. Spinden, ‘Mexican calendars and the solar year.” (Slides.) 

April 7, 1948, 750th meeting, Regina Flannery, “A Plains Indian individualist.” 

May 5, 1948, 75ist meeting, R. M. Tatum, “Distribution, analysis and chronology of petroglyphs 
in the United States.” 

October 19, 1948, 752nd meeting, David C. Graham, “The customs and religion of the Lolos, or 
Fighting with magic.” 

November 17, 1948, 753rd meeting, Edward A. Kennard, “Anthropology and the Foreign Serv- 
ice” (At Cosmos Club; refreshments served by the Society). 

December 21, 1948, 754th meeting; Henry Lee Smith, Jr., “Language and Culture.” 

The Society was able to increase its program budget from $105.00 in 1948 to $190.00 for 1949. 
After considering the AAA’s propsoal to do all billing for its affiliated societies, a special committee 
reported its findings to the membership. This report was also forwarded to the Executive Board 
of the AAA for its consideration at the December, 1948, meetings. 

MARSHALL T. Newman, Secretary 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


(From December 8, 1948 to February 10, 1949 inclusive) 


ALBERTS, ROBERT, 4775 Sheridan Dr., Williamsville, 


N.Y. 
ALBRIGHT, WILLIAM FOXWELL, Dept. of Semitic 
wanguages, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore 18, Md. 
ALE GRL RICARDO E., Universidad de Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 

ALLEN, ROSEM ARY ANN, 5723 N. Artesian Ave., 
Chicago 45, Ill. 

ALTSC ULER. MILTON, 2709 W. Pico Bivd., Los 
Angeles 6, Calif 

ATKINS, SOHN, “918 Lapeer St., Flint 3, Mich. 


oan, SYLVIA, 2835 West 19th St., Brooklyn 24, 
Y 
— VICTORIA S., 955 College Ave., Boulder, 


olo. 
BE RNDT, “om Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. 
of S ydney, Australi 
BE RNDT, RONAL D M., Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. 
of Sydney, Australia 
- RNSTEIN, ARNOL D, 70 West 95th St., New York 


N.Y. 
BINST CK, WILLIAM, 3203 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, 


BRADLEY, ROBERT F., 5014 Penn Ave., South, Min- 
neapolis 10, Minn. 

BRAGA, GEORGE A., 106 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 

BROMUND, E. H., 6133 Kenmore Ave., C hicago, Ill. 

BROWN, JOHN L., 4367 West 13, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada’ 

BULL, ELL AS, Box 94, Univ. of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, N.M. 


CAL a ELL, WARREN W., 318 El Paseo, Millbrae, 


ali 
AL LEN, MARY LOUISE, 1001 Second West, McCook, 
eb. 


“AMARA, FERNANDO, Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 

‘APPS, HIGH O., JR., 410 Cottonwood Ave., Las 
Animas, Colo. 

“ARLSON, ERIC, Rt. 2, Box 2478, Edmonds, Wash. 

“ARR, DE 'NZEL, ‘Dept. ‘of Oriental Languages, Univ. of 
Calif., ‘4, Ca 

MEARL F., TaS-A Pioneer Village, Univ. of 
De Denver 10, Colo. 

CHALL, LEO P., 101 W. Goodale St., Columbus 8, Ohio 

CHAMBLIN, THOMAS W., 17 Greendale Dr., Nor- 


NICKL, VINCENT, 5 Riverside Dr., New 
SEN, JAMES B., 734 Noyes St., Evanston, 


CLARK, MRS. J. TATE, Box 3540, Jackson, Miss. 
ch. ARK, RUTH, 1127 East Ann, Apt. 25, Ann Arbor, 


Cc RY DER, CYLINDA, 1448 E. First St., Tucson, Ariz. 
Cc UNNINGHAM, ROBERT, 1200 Brooklyn Ave., 
Brooklyn 3, 


A AAR ADA 
> 
a: 


DAVIS, HUGH, Box 388, Hickory Hall, Smithwood, 
Bloomington, n 

DEEVEY, EDW ARD S. JR., Osborn Zoological Lab- 
oratory, "Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn 

DE HARPORT, DAVID L.., , Peabody Museum, Harvard 

| Cambridge 38, Mas: 

a LONG, PATRICIA, 536 Lincoln Ave., Palo Alto, 

ali 


EDWARDS, ROBERT O., Box 76. Stanford, Calif. 

ELLISON, JACK, 2339 Cleveland Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
E _ oo K; RICHARD G., 103 Wellesley Rd., Syracuse 
ENG L UND, PEARL K., 1846 Carroll Ave., St. Paul 4, 


Min 
EVANSON, JACOB A., 1155 King Ave., Pittsburgh 6 
Pa 


FARRELL, ROBERT C., 10856 Strathmore Dr., Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 
FIN KELSTEIN, E-31, Harvard 
Cambridge 38, 
FISHBONE, ROSALIE M. "208 Delaware Ave., Ithaca, 


eS JOHN M., 1427 Summerdale Ave., Chicago 40, 
FR AMES, hy ALTER E., 198 East Street, North Attle- 


boro 
FROCK, OYVIND, 3432 E. Flower Street, Tucson, Ariz. 
FULLER, DOROTHY, 5631 34th St., s.W., Seattle, 
jash. 


GALLOVICH, JOHN, 1140 West 27th, Los Angeles 7, 


calif. 

GARVIN, PAUL L., Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

"JAC ‘OB Dept. of Psychology, Univ. of 

cago, C 37, iu. 

GlE Ta JOHN, Lake St. Croix, Rt. 4, Stillwater, Minn 

GOLDSC taMip T, JOAN, 703 C ‘aroline Ct. , Caroline St., 
Hillbrow, Johannesburg, South Africa 

GOUBAUD, ANTONIO, 6A C..¢ Poniente, Apt. 94, 
Guatemala C ity, ‘entral America 

GUINN, THEODORE, 3267 Platt, Fresno, Calif. 


HAMMOND, LOIS RUTH, 1448 East First, Tucson, 
Ariz. 
HANJIAN, LILLIAN A., 2559 Stockwell, Ann Arbor, 


Mic 

HARNER, WILLIS H., Friends Univ., Wichita, Kan 

HAYS, M., Dunster G-23, Harvard Col., 
Cambridge, 

HELL By RD- WILLARD, 3614 W. 6lst St., 
Seattle ash. 

HENRY, J., Hall, Univ. of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, } Min 

HERMAN, MARY ‘i, "(8194 Ninth St., Berkeley 2, 

alif. 


HIC “KS, DAVID, 6546 Denny Ave., North Hollywood, 


Calif. 

HILL, ARC HIB. ALD A., Box 1001, Univ. Station, Char- 
lottesville, 

'NIis M., Ethnographic Museum, Gothen- 
burg, S 

HOW KRD. T LORE NCE, 2353 C Fairview N., Seattle, 
Wash. 


IKEDA, HIROKO, Walnut Hall, Smithwood, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 


JACOBS, CHARLES, 1324 Chapin St., Beloit, Wis 
JAKEMAN, M. WELLS, Dept. of Archaeology, Brigham 
Univ., Provo, Utah 
SEH _JR., D-3 Collendale, Syracuse 


JASKINSKE, PRANK J., 367 Elm St., New Haven, 


JAYN NE, TOWNER A., 248 Olympus Hall, Univ. of 
Washingt ton, Seattle 5, "Wash. 

SISTER MARY JE ANINE, The Cardinal Stritch Col., 
3221 South Lake Dr., Milwaukee 7 7, Wis. 

JENKINS, BETTY ANE, 2000 Whitis, Austin, Tex 

HOWARD ! 10 Greenwood Ave., Greenwood, 
Mass. 


Rare An, MARILYN, 118 Falmouth St., Brooklyn 29, 
N.Y. 
KENDALL, MRS. W. E., 300 S. Second St., Apt. 2-B, 
Richmond, Calif. 
KNOWLES, MARILYN J., 4538 8th N.E., Seattle 5, 


Wash. 
KORBILAS, ANNA, 4353 Irving Park Rd., Chicago 41, 
I) 
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LANE, KENNETH, 719 W. 7th St., Bloomington, Ind. 

LARSON, LEWIS H., JR., 648 16th Ave. N., South St. 
Paul, Minn. 

LESER, PAUL, Olivet Col., Olivet, Mich. 

= CHARLES M., 1149 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, 


LEVIN, MARY, 8687 Bay Parkway, Booklyn, N.Y. 

LIN, YUEH-HWA, Dept. of Sociology & Social Work, 

LINES, JOAN, 234 Salt Springs Rd., Syracuse, N.Y. 

LOGAN, ROBERT A., Lake Charlotte, Nova Scotia, 


Canada 

en, JOHN R.., 2313 East North St., Decatur 31, 

MacCREARY, ~:~ Blain Hall 327, Univ. of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 

 -* ARMENT, CORLEY P., 1108 N. Pitt St., Alexan- 

McFE: AT, T.F., nae Residence, 25th Ave., Lachine, 
Montreal, Que 

— fous J., Apt. #5, 1001 Highway 99, Indio, 

MARTIN, W AIAN C., Adams House C-3, Harvard 
Univ., Camb: ridge, Mass. 

M ATSON, FREDERICK 'R,, 244 S. Burrowes St., State 

MILLERS ROBERT, 114 Eastlake, Apt. 17, Seattle, 

ash. 

MILLER, MRS. ROBERT, 114 Eastlake, Apt. 17, 
Seattle, Wash. 

MILLON, RENE F., 24 E. 601 St., Shanks Village, N.Y. 

MURPHY, GARDNER, Dept. of Psychology, The City 
Col., Convent Ave. and 139th St., New York 31, N.Y. 

MYER, ROLLA, Rt. 7, Box 194, Olympia, Wash. 


NEEDELL, GEORGE H., JR., 12009 Northlawn Ave., 
Detroit 4, Mich. 


OPPEL, WALLACE C., 8 East 703, Orangeburg, N.Y. 
ra EY, DARRELL, 166 N. Mesilla, Albuquerque, 


PLATT, RICHARD, Collendale A-10, Syracuse Univ., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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PLOUGH, HAROLD H., Dept. of Biology, Amherst Col., 
Amherst, Mass. 

POPHAM, ROBERT E., 44 Dale Ave., Toronto, Canada 

aa ARDELLI, ALEX, 1546 E. 34th St., Brooklyn 10, 


RITTER, LLOYD M., Lowell C-33, Harvard Univ. 
Cambrid e, Mass. 

RIVET, F UL, Directeur, ue de l’Homme, Place du 
Paris 16°, Franc 

ROESSEL, ROBERT A. aR, 307 S. Forest Ave., Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. 

oe THOM P., JR., 2600 Ridge Rd., Berkeley 9, 


ROUSSEAU, JACQUES, Director, Ville de Montreal, 
City of Monireal, Canada 
REUZ, PATRICIA, 458 Linnie Ct., Venice, Calif. 


SANDBERG, arre. Univ. of New Mexico, Box 94, 
Albuquerque, 
SARGENT, PiTZWILLL AM II, ‘‘Uplands,” Highland 
Manchester, Mass. 
SN "ELY , GEORGE E., “111 W. 10th Ave., Columbus 


Ohio 
STANISL! AWSKI, DAN, 2607 Hirst Terrace, Havertown, 
a. 


TATUM, ROBERT M., U.S.S. Frank Knox, D D 742, 
FPO-San Francisco, Cali 

ba > MARVIN E., 1403 E. Cherry St., Springfield, 

TROWBRIDGE, HARRY MARTIN, Rt. 1, Bethel, Kan. 

VAN HORNE, JOHN, Dept. of Spanish & Italian, Univ. 
of Illinois, Urbana, il. 
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PRICE LIST 


The AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Old Series, can be obtained from the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D.C. 


For the following, address Dr. Erminie W. Voegelin, Department of 
Anthropology, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
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After the completion of Volume 6 it was decided to issue future parts as separate 
Memoirs, assigning to them serial numbers and considering the twenty-eight papers com- 
prised in the six volumes already published as Numbers 1 to 28. Memoirs issued subse- 
quently are the following: 
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Preliminary Announcement 


GENERAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


By Harry 
University of South Carolina 


A completely new one-semester text which presents a 
well-balanced introduction to all branches of anthropol- 
ogy. The content is heavily factual for the reason that 
sound theory must follow, rather than precede, a mastery 


of the basic facts. It attempts to orient the student in both 
space and time and to keep in mind his primary interest 


—what he is and why. 


Contents 


Part One: 
BASIC CONCEPTS AND 
DATA 
1. The Field of Anthropology 
2. The Organic Man 
3. Races, Ancient and 
Modern 
Cultural Behaviour 


Part Two: 
ARCHEOLOGY 
5. The Stone Age and 
Eolithic Problems 
6. Paleolithic Hunters 
7. Epipaleolithic Fishermen 
8. Neolithic Farmers 
g. Metal Age Business Men 
10. The Dawn of History 
11. The Origin of Man in 
America 
12. The Rise and Spread of 
Culture in the Americas 
Part Three: 
ETHNOGRAPHY 
13. Ethnography of the 
Americas 


Approximately 600 pages 


14. Ethnography of Conti 
nental Africa 

15. Ethnography of Oceania 

16. Ethnography of Non 
literate Asia 


Part Four: 


ETHNOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

17. The Aspects and Classifi 
cation of Language 

18. Material Culture: The 
Dietary 

19. Material Culture: Tech- 
niques and Tools 

20. Social Organization: 
The Kin 

21. Social Organization: 
Politics 

22. Economic Behaviour 

23. The Magico-Religious 


Glossary and Appendix 


Index 


534 x 834 _—IIlustrated 


$3.75 (probable) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16, N.Y. 
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THE KALINGAS 


Their Institutions and Custom Law 


By R. F. BARTON 


Anthropologists, students of primitive law, and social scientists in 
general will be interested in this account of the political, social, 
and legal institutions of a Philippine tribe—fully documented 
with over 100 cases. 


This volume, more than the ethnography of a Philippine tribe, 
presents a stage in the evolution of society and government—the 
beginnings of a state system emerging alongside the still basic 


kinship groups. 


Twenty-nine full-page illustrations and a comprehensive glossary 


of Kalinga terms accompany the text. 


xii + 275 pages. x Indexed. Illustrated. $4.00 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


A Reader in 
General Anthropology 


Edited by CARLETON S. COON, University of Pennsylvania 


This stimulating collection of readings includes the eye-witness accounts of many 
observers untrained in modern anthropology, as well as the writings of some of the 
most distinguished authorities in the field. The material is organized on the basis 
of seven levels of society, proceeding from the simple to the most complex. Pro- 
fessor Coon’s editorial commentary points up the significance of each passage. 
An appendix provides a working guide to the methods of anthropology. 


“Provides one of the really important additions to teaching materials in anthropol- 
ogy in two decades. . . . The quality of Dr. Coon’s selection sets his book apart 
from all previous collections of readings; more than an assemblage of excerpts, 
it provides important source materials in relatively complete form.” 

—Douglas G. Haring, Syracuse University 


1948 624 pages 12 maps $3.90 
PRINCIPLES OF ANTHROPOLOGY by Eliot D. Chapple and Carle- 


ton S. Coon—a comprehensive, theoretical, and well-documented introduction to 
General Anthropology. 1942, 718 pages, $4.25 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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A Significant Volume for Anthropologists 
The 
PROPER STUDY of MANKIND 
By STUART CHASE 
is in 
cial, “An authentic and just appraisal of the present state of these so- 
nted called social sciences—namely, cultural anthropology, social psy- 
chology, economics, and political science. . . . For social scientists 
‘be it should be required reading.’—C. Remnotp Noyes, in Political 
, Science Quarterly. 
2 
asic “{A] vivid, forceful plea that the social sciences have attained 
maturity adequate to solution of varied pressing problems of civilized 
J living. In this book, at long last, the cherished goals of many social 
ae J scientists are so proclaimed that he who runs may read.""—DouGLas 
G. HarInG, Syracuse University, in The American Sociological Re- 
$4.00 view, 
$s 311 pages ’ Text Edition $3.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
offers 
An Anthropological Approach 
| to Pre-College Education 
This Arizona school believes that sound human relations and group coopera- 
tion on national and international levels can be developed by using the con- 
cepts of anthropology in pre-college education. In the Verde Valley plan, 
the interrelationships between man and his environment are stressed in 
every aspect of the curriculum. On the school’s 160-acre campus near Flag- 
staff, this approach is integrated with specific training for citizenship and 
thorough college preparation. Required courses are enriched by group work 
projects. Monthly trips make possible first-hand study of human relations 
and inter-cultural problems on Indian Reservations and in Mexican villages, 
economic and government problems in nearby cities, geology and other 
sciences in Grand Canyon and other natural phenomena. 
Languages stressed. Highly qualified teachers. Riding, skiing, other sports. 
Full college preparatory course from grade 6, for boys and girls. Applica- 
tions accepted now for fall term. Catalog on request. 
Hamilton Warren, Dir., Box 109, Sedona, Ariz. 
a N.Y. office: 205 E. 42nd St. 
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A NEW THEORY OF HUMAN EVOLUTION 


By Sir Arthur Keith 


S INCE 1908 Sir Arthur Keith has devoted his attention to the ques- 
tion of the manner and means by which the body and brain of the 

ape were transformed into those of man. Here are the results and impli- 
cations of this search—which has lasted nearly forty years—and the 
answer to the most important problem the evolutionist has had to face. 
Sir Arthur maintains that two conditions were essential for the evolu- 
tionary change from ape to man: first, that the Primates that were to 
undergo the change must have formed a social group; second, that the 
group must have been separated or isolated from all neighboring groups. 
He thus puts forward two fundamental factors as bringing about the 
transformation—the social mentality of ape and man, and isolation. 
In short, Sir Arthur gives us in this volume the conclusions of a life- 
time’s work and thought on the problenis of man’s evolution, as well as 
his reflections and comments on a number of political questions of im- 


mediate concern to us all. $4.75 


DECADENCE 


By C. E. M. Joad 


HISTORICAL 
SOCIOLOGY: 


“This is an erudite, original, yet 


singularly earnest plea that man 
strengthen his belief in the reliance 


By Harry Elmer Barnes 
upon an immanent Being above 


and beyond humankind. This Being 
the author calls the ‘object,’ that is, 
the higher spiritual power of reality 
which governs the human natural 
order of things from which are 
derived values such as truth, good- 
ness and beauty. An interesting book 
of substance. Recommended.” 

—Library Journal. $4.75 


Traces the rise, progress and destiny 
of civilizations from cave life to the 
latest anthropological and sociologi- 
cal doctrines of our Atomic Age. 
Included, also, are the vital subjects 
of Cultural Lag and our Potential 
Progress—in the light of our post- 
war era. $3.00 


15 East 40th Street, Dept. 265 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


(Expedite Shipment by Enclosing Remittance) 


New York 16, N.Y. 
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